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Art. I.—The History of the United Netherlands. From the Death of 
William the Silent to the Synod of Dort. By Jonn Lorunror 
Mortey, D.C.L. London: Murray. 1860. 


WE rejoice to see Mr. Motley again in another phase of the me- 
morable drama of which he has already traced the commence- 
ment. Having shown us the rise of the Dutch Republic in a 
narrative of remarkable merit, he proceeds to describe its complete 
development in the stern trial of the sixteenth century. The 
volumes before us are part of a work which will follow the history 
of the Netherlands from the death of William the Silent to the 
time when the long struggle of the United Provinces was closed 
at length by the Peace of Westphalia. They comprise the events 
of the momentous epoch of 1584-8, when the banded forces of 
Despotism and Priestcraft rose up against the Republic and 
England, and the ruin of the Invincible Armada was the first 
trophy of the arms of Freedom. For a full detail of this great 
theme Mr. Motley has had the benefit of materials which hitherto 
had been hidden from the public ; and he brings before us a mass 
of information entirely unknown to preceding writers. The 
records of the State Paper Offices of England, Holland, Belgium, 
and France have been liberally opened to him; and he has ob- 
tained copies from the archives of Simancas, which contain the 
Spanish State Papers for the period. With these authorities, he 
may justly boast that he has had advantages in dealing with his 
subject which have been withheld from previous historians, and 
that he alone has obtained the privilege of entering the Cabinets 
of Philip and Elizabeth, the tent of Parma, and the closet of 
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286 The History of the United Netherlands. 

Barneveld, and of penetrating the minds of the actors in his nar- 
rative. It is needless to say that his powerful genius has done 
justice to these new discoveries ; that he has brought to light a 
number of facts which had been unknown or were only guessed 
at; that he has added largely to the store of evidence on points 
already in part elucidated; and that his materials have been 
worked up in a singularly striking and brilliant manner. These 
volumes are a model of industry, and of patient, careful, and ela- 
borate inquiry. They also display remarkable power in describ- 
ing scenes and events in war, in bringing personages vividly 
before us, and in marking out the character of individuals. The 
episode of the siege of Antwerp, in the fifth chapter of the first 
volume, is a fine specimen of military narrative ; and the portraits 
of Philip, and Alexander Farnese, of Guise, Henry III. and 
Henry IV. of France, will not easily fade from the memory. 

The great merits of these volumes, however, are counterbalanced 
by several imperfections. It requires a mind of extraordinary 
grasp to arrange the masses of crude material which modern 
researches yield to the historian, and to place them in their 
proper significance. It is the natural result of the study of state 
papers to assign by far too important an influence to the actions 
and schemes of governments and statesmen, and to lose sight of 
the powerful effects of race, institutions, and national character. 
Speaking generally, too, this method of study induces most 
persons to overestimate the skill and power of organized despot- 
ism, and to underrate the resources of freedom in any really 
popular contest. In all these respects, Mr. Motley’s volumes 
appear to us sometimes open to censure; and his work is not 
only confused in parts, ill-ordered and hampered with repetitions, 
but we think that he often has failed to perceive the true relation 
of facts and events,to judge justly of the forces of the antagonists 
in the struggle of 1584-8, to comprehend the real attitude of 
England, Spain, and the Provinces to each other, and to calcu- 
late fairly the probable chances involved in the memorable effort 
of Philip. We think, too, that his description of the relations 
between the Government of England and that of the Dutch in 
1586-7, is marked with very great partiality ; that he misunder- 
stands the policy of Elizabeth in reference to the United Pro- 
vinces ; that his whole conception of the character of the Queen 
is one-sided, weak, and imperfect; that he does not give us an 
accurate notion of Leicester's mission and its results, and that he 
omits or distorts some facts which bear strongly on these interest- 
ing subjects. Moreover, we are not completely satisfied with the 
place he assigns to France as a power engaged in the drama he 
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sets before us; and we think that his error in this particular has 
led him into several misconceptions. For these reasons we look 
with distrust at different parts of this brilliant narrative; and 
while we admit its fulness and splendour, we question not only 
some of its statements, but, in many respects, its effect and ten- 
dency. We should add, besides, that while Mr. Motley is a great 
master of the picturesque, and describes the external aspect of 
events with singular power, fidelity, and grace, he is not so skilful 
in comprehending the genius and bent of the age he deals with ; 
that he is not subtle in catching the bearing of social, popular, 
and religious movements; and that some of his portraits are 
wanting in depth and real insight into individual character, 
though all of them are distinct and vigorous. And although, as 
a whole, the style of this book is manly, free, and often eloquent, 
it is sometimes dashed with a weak sarcasm, and a mocking but 
not effective irony which, we own, appear to us rather disagreeable. 

Mr. Motley, we think, need not have apologized for the large 
space he has given to the events of 1584-8. For these events in- 
volved in their issues not only the fate of the Europe of the age, but 
the destiny of three-fourths of the world as we see it after the lapse 
of three centuries. The struggle between the Provinces and Philip 
was a contest between the youthful forces of Protestantism, still 
immature and ill-organized, and Romanism, then apparently irre- 
sistible. It was also a contest between the spirit of freedom, 
justice, and good government, and the spirit of tyranny—civil 
and religious—at a crisis when the cause of humanity seemed 
hopeless to many who watched its progress. And, as it drew 
England within its sphere—the only power existing in Europe 
which could really cope with the Romanist reaction—so it mar- 
shalled within these eventful years the whole strength of the 
opposite parties, and sent them forth to a mortal encounter. The 
great triumph of 1588 arrested the progress of tyranny and 
priestcraft: and from that time forward, though long retarded, 
and sometimes checked by antagonistic influences, the cause of 
freedom has gradually triumphed. The power of Spain declined 
sensibly immediately after the wreck of the Armada, and that of 
Catholicism, though slower to succumb, has become weakened 
and changed ‘in spirit. On the other hand, England rapidly 
advanced as soon as her rule on the sea was established; and 
with her advance the power of Protestantism and that of freedom 
of conscience and action have steadily grown throughout Europe 
and the world. All round us, though ten generations intervene, 
we see the results of the memorable conflict which came to a 
crisis in 1588; and probably ten generations hence these results 
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will only be more developed. Where now is that power which 
spanned the world, which held three-fourths of Europe in its 
sway, which stretched its arms over either Indies, and spent its 
energies for nearly a century in forging the bonds of tyranny and 
superstition? Where now is that cruel and awful voice which 
shook heretic monarchs on their thrones, and banded together 
three parts of Europe in a wild crusade against infidel England ? 
And what was the England of Queen Elizabeth—illustrious 
though she was among the nations—compared with that vast and 
advancing empire which girdles the world with its ships and its 
colonies, is throned in India from the Indus to the sea, and 
spreads its influences far and wide in all parts of the habitable 
world? The causes which led to the wonderful change which 
England and Spain have undergone since the last years of the 
sixteenth century ascend directly to 1588 ; and therefore we think 
an apology was needless for dwelling upon this great scene in 
history. 

. Mr. Motley’s volumes open with a sketch of the state of Europe 
in 1584, when the dagger of Gerard aimed by Philip had cut 
short the life of William the Silent. For sixteen years the 
United Provinces had kept the forces of Spain at bay, and, not- 
withstanding the valour of Don John, the cruelties of Alva, and 
the genius of Parma, had never completely succumbed to their 
tyrant. But now the chief whose wisdom and skill had held the 
tottering States together, had checked dissension, and silenced 
opposition, was hurriedly swept away from the scene; and, like a 
machine whose mainspring is broken, the whole Republic’s action 
was paralysed. Mr. Motley, though much too candid and fair to 
keep a single fact out of view, has, we think, exaggerated the 
status of the Provinces considered as a power of Europe at this 
juncture, and has over-estimated their means of resistance. To 
all Europe, and even to themselves, the fate of the States seemed 
well nigh desperate, and was aptly typified in a medal of the 
time, which compared them to a wreck reeling helmless in the 
storm. The entire Celtic region of the Netherlands, which had 
never embraced the Union firmly, seceded at once to the side of 
Philip, and the former barrier of the Republic became a post of 
vantage to its enemy. From this outwork the Prince of Parma 
was rapidly conquering Flanders and Brabant, and the towns on 
the Scheldt in quick succession were falling before his skill or his 
valour. In fact, at the close of 1584, nearly all the present 
kingdom of Belgium, except Antwerp and a narrow seaboard, 
had been subdued, or tempted to submission; and even beyond 
the Rhine and the Waal some important towns were held for the 
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King, and seemed to beckon him onward to victory. In four of 
the Seven Provinces of Holland* a Spanish party already pro- 
claimed that further resistance would now be fruitless; and 
Parma’s spies and emissaries assured him that his presence 
among them would cause their defection. It was really only in 
Holland and Zeeland—‘that slight sand-hook attached to the 
Continent, those isles entangled in the coils of rivers—that no 
thought of yielding existed; and few could suppose that this 
little territory, inhabited by its amphibious breed, could long resist 
the first general of the day, when backed by the veteran legions 
of Spain. Notwithstanding the treason of Celtic Flanders, and 
the dubious attitude of Gelderland and Groningen, it was felt 
that this scanty band of patriots would rather perish than yield 
to Philip ; but Europe believed that a few months would see the 
end of the unequal contest. So certainly thought Alexander 
Farnese, and Philip from the depths of the Escurial, and Henry of 
Valois, and Catherine of Medicis; and so feared the statesmen of 
England as they met within the Cabinet of Elizabeth. 

Nor were the material weakness of the States, and the terrors 
of doubt, distrust, and suspicion, their only perils at this fearful 
crisis. It was not only that in 1584 they had scarcely five 
thousand men in the field, that town after town on the Scheldt 
and the Senne was opening its gates to their powerful foe, and 
that fear and treachery were doing their work in breaking up their 
bond of cohesion. The sudden death of their great Dictator, 
whose genius had checked all real opposition, and given him 
uncontrolled authority, revealed at once the defects of a govern- 
ment which, parcelled out among several states united by only a 
federal tie, could never form a powerful executive, and was now 
reduced to impotent nothingness. Throughout each common- 
wealth of the Provinces authority centred in many hands whose 
union was needed to make it efficient, and the joint action of 
every commonwealth was required for any national movement. 
With such institutions, a real government which should act 
vigorously, promptly, and secretly was out of the question at a 
juncture when the minds of men were harassed and appalled by 
the presence of dangers that seemed irresistible ; when numerous 
interests were set in collision by mutual fears, animosities, and 
suspicions ; and when fidelity, honour, and patriotism were being 
rapidly sapped and subverted. ‘The many-headed government 
of the States,’ as Queen Elizabeth called it sarcastically, was little 
more than a broken anarchy, distracted by opposite passions and 
interests ; and it seemed a chaos of discordant juntas without the 


* We use the term Holland here as contradistinguished from Belgium. 
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power of real coherence, conflicting in many important respects, 
and only linked by a general wish to get rid of the Spanish 
tyranny. In addition to this, religious discord came in aid to 
increase the general confusion. Catholicism was predominant in 
Belgium, and this influence had detached a third of the Union 
from the common alliance. In the rest of the Provinces two 
forms of Protestantism divided men into opposite sects, which 
viewed each other with jealous suspicion. ‘The aristocracy and 
richer burghers, and, speaking generally, the upper classes in the 
States, inclined to what is termed Arminianism, while the great 
mass of the lower orders were steadily given to extreme Calvinism. 
Thus, beside the disunion and feebleness of the government, and 
the causes of civil separation in the governed, there existed 
throughout the Protestant States the mischief of fierce sectarian 
dissension. 

Looking at these things, it appears certain that a vigorous 
effort on the part of Spain would have put an end to the struggle 
in the Provinces at any time in 1584. They had no foreign allies 
or assistance ; they had scarcely any means of resistance in the 
field ; they were fast losing their southern frontier; they were 
being undermined by treachery on all sides ; they were separated 
into discordant units with a very feeble power of cohesion ; 
except Holland and Zecland, they were timid and wavering; and 
besides, they were torn by internal disorders. We think, there- 
fore, that Mr. Motley is in error when he estimates their power 
for a contest with Spain as nearly on a par with that of England, 
and accuses Elizabeth and her ministers for not having hastened 
at once to their rescue. The truth is, that their ruin at this time 
appeared certain to all actors on the stage; and there is no doubt 
that it would have been effected, had Philip possessed any military 
understanding, and paid attention to Parma’s counsel. At any 
moment in 1584 an addition of ten or twelve thousand men to 
the Spanish forces in Flanders and Brabant would probably have 
given the Provinces to Philip; nor is it surprising that all 
Europe considered their chance of success a chimera. 

Since this was the state of the Netherland ‘rebels,’ as Philip. 
and Parma called them in scorn, what was that of their mighty 
southern antagonist ? The power of Spain was indeed enormous 
compared with that of the tottering Republic, nor can we doubt 
that, if properly used, it would soon have closed the unequal 
conflict. Considering, too, the condition of Europe, the dis- 
union of Germany, and weakness of France, it followed that Philip. 
possessed an influence which well nigh made him the arbiter 
of the Continent. We think, however, that Mr. Motley has 
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overrated the real strength of the Spanish monarchy at this crisis, 
compared at least with that of this country, and has lost sight 
of the signs of weakness already visible in the iron colossus. 
Externally, doubtless the empire of Spain appeared a portent 
menacing the world, and was dreaded as much in the sixteenth 
century as that of Napoleon was feared in the nineteenth. The 
whole Peninsula south of the Pyrenees obeyed the Cabinet at the 
Escurial ; and the chivalrous noblesse of Castile and Aragon, 
unbroken as yet by ages of despotism, were proud to command 
their sovereign’s armies. Philip owned Naples, Sicily, and the 
Milanese, with the naval resources of Southern Italy ; and through 
Roussillon and Franche Comté his territories girdled the French 
frontier, and stretched almost as far as the Netherlands. With 
rich settlements, too, in India, and half America under his sway, 
he possessed the elements of wealth and commerce which form 
the strongest basis of empire, while his veteran legions were 
deemed invincible, and his huge fleets claimed the rule of the 
ocean. Add to this besides the enormous weight which the 
Romanist reaction in Europe had given him, the feebleness of 

other Continental states compared with their former and subse- 

quent strength, and the absence of any opposing coalition, and 

we shall understand what the power of Philip appeared to the 

politicians of the period. It is hardly surprising that he should 

have thought the world assigned to him as a trust to be kept 

free from heresy and schism, or as a plaything for arbitrary power 

to fashion at its capricious will. 

But though this was the outward aspect of the empire, a 
number of causes were sapping already the springs of its real 
vigour and greatness. The flower of the Spanish youth had been 
wasted in the long wars of Philip and his father; and. the 
Spanish armies were largely recruited from foreign, German, and 
Italian mercenaries. The possession of Italy was a vast expense ; 
and the soldiers and seamen of that nation, who filled Philip’s 
regiments and ships, had few feelings in common with their 
master. The gold and other rich imports of the Indies were 
lavished in the support of despotism ; and the commerce of Spain, 
bound up in monopolies, was scarcely productive of wealth to the 
nation. The whole system of government was wretched—a 
grinding, and yet a feeble tyranny, which fettered conscience, 
crushed down free action, involved its subjects in a debasing 
bondage, made violent edicts it could not accomplish, and was 
penetrated throughout by peculation and corruption. Under this 
evil influence the armies of Philip were often efficient on paper 
only; and the vast and varied resources of his power were mal~ 
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administered and uselessly squandered. Already, moreover, his 
rule on the seas had been disputed by the sailors of England ; 
and many a lofty galleon and carrack had fallen a prey to the 
bold. adventurers who had learned to despise their unwieldy 
adversaries. In short, the various commingling evils of exhaust- 
ing wars, reluctant dependencies, corruption at home, misgovern- 
ment everywhere, and failing préstige as a maritime power were 
gathering over the Spanish empire ; and to these should be added 
the palsying spell of a dull, slavish, and fanatical superstition. 
In his vivid description of Spain, at this time, Mr. Motley should 
not have forgotten these things, so ruinous to the strength of the 
empire; and though that: strength was as yet enormous, we 
think it was less than he has described it.* It is certain that 
Spain, though an anxious subject to Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers, was not a cause of constant alarm ; and we doubt if in 
real elements of power she was more than a match for her rival, 
England. 

Such being, then, the condition of Spain at the opening of 
Mr. Motley’s history, we may take a glance at the policy of 
Philip in reference to the Provinces and Europe. Mr. Motley’s 
picture of the plotting tyrant as, amidst the celebrated junta de 
noche, he planned the subjection of Europe to Rome, to be held 
as a fief from the Papal suzerain, is very picturesque and interest- 
ing; and pitiful it seems, though happy for the world, that 
Philip was such a drivelling schemer. ‘There is scarcely a doubt 
that at this period he might have subdued the Provinces at 
once, and none, that he should have accomplished this before he 
engaged in ulterior projects. But Philip idly thought himself 
omnipotent ; and as he already beheld a vision of his armies 
triumphing in Paris and London, and France and England 
under his feet, it is no wonder that he overlooked such a small 
foe as his Netherland rebels. At this time the great conspiracy 
which, although perhaps it originated with him, was certainly 
framed into shape by his council—the very ideal of a Jesuit 
Camarilla—was fast verging to a full development. The feeble 
Valois was to be driven from the throne, and the Huguenot King 
of Navarre destroyed ; while the League and the Balafré, in the 
name of the Church, were to hand Philip the sceptre of Saint 
Louis. At the same moment ‘that English Elizabeth’ was to 

* For proof of this statement we must refer to Wright’s Elizabeth, in the corre- 
spondence between the Queen and her cabinet. The sentiment of the English 
nation may be summed up in the words of Bacon, who was a spectator of the time. 
‘Spain is no such giant, and he that thinketh Spain to be some great overmatch 


for this Estate, is no good mintman, but takes greatness of kingdoms according 
to their bulk and currency, and not after their intrinsic value.’ 
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be swept off a prisoner to Rome, and his Catholic Majesty, with 
the Papal sanction, was to mount an orthodox throne in England. 
The scheme was promising as regarded France; but, as for 
England, we venture to think that it never had a chance of 
success, and that no effort of the Spanish monarchy would ever 
have wrought our subjugation. As it was, however, the great 
project was being pressed forward by secret intrigue in England 
and France, and by armed preparation. The war in the Nether- 
lands was foolishly starved ; and Parma, with only eight thousand 
men, was left, as best he might, to conquer them. All Europe 
expected the blow to fall, but still the divided Republic resisted, 
and Philip, engaged in his great design, spent his strength and 
riches in other objects, and gave his enemy a momentary respite. 

While the sword of Parma was thus suspended, we may turn 
for a moment to the powers of Europe who, though not actually 
partners in the struggle, were more or less involved in its issues. 
It might have been expected that Lutheran Germany and the 
Scandinavian kingdoms of the North would have aided the Pro- 
testant cause in the Netherlands, and have tried to set bounds to 
Spanish ambition. This, too, was the interest of the House of 
Austria, which, though linked with Philip by blood and religion, 
was jealous of his ascendancy on the Continent. But Lutheran 
Germany shunned a republic in which Calvinism was thought to 
predominate. The King of Denmark was more than half Spanish ; 
and Rudolph, partly from fear of the Turks, and partly from awe 
of his cousin at Madrid, resolved to take no share in the contest. 
From the Northern and Germanic powers the Provinces were to 
receive no aid ; and, in truth, a cause which appeared hopeless was 
not likely to engage defenders. 

As for France, it was now reduced to a state in which its weight 
was comparatively trifling; and although we believe that Mr. 
Motley has underrated its influence on the scene, there is no 
doubt of its weakness and depression. Its nominal monarch, 
Henry of Valois, effeminate, wasteful, yet not without cunning, 
undoubtedly hated Philip and his schemes, perceived their ten- 
dency, and struggled to thwart them ; and would, if he dared, 
have leagued with England in setting a check on Spanish con- 
quest, and giving military aid to the Provinces. His real policy, 
tortuous though it was—was at bottom that of Henry of Navarre— 
an alliance with England against Philip, in the interest of the 
balance of Europe; and so Elizabeth certainly interpreted it. 
But such a policy required a chief of real capacity, daring, and 
popularity, who could rally Protestant France to his side, keep 
down the fanatics of the League, and breathe into Catholic 
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France a spirit of national animosity to Spain which should 
overcome the sympathy of religion. This, however, Henry of 
Valois was not, being weak, timid, and odious to his subjects ; 
and hence, while he secretly leaned to a cause which he felt to be 
that of his people and his throne, he inclined openly to Guise 
and Philip, though he knew their designs, and would gladly have 
crossed them. This double-dealing and vacillating conduct per- 
plexed Elizabeth, who clearly saw where the real interests of 
Henry lay, and could not entirely credit his feebleness; and it 
only seconded Philip’s game of winning Catholic France to his 
side, engaging the League in a vast conspiracy against the 
sovereign and the national independence, and opening a way for 
Spanish influence, to be soon followed by Spanish domination. 
At this juncture the action of France was half paralysed by these 
causes: the government feebly waited on events, detesting Spain, 
yet drawn towards it by terror-and a kind of fascination; the 
Huguenot party, and that of Navarre, who openly courted the 
English alliance, and would, if they could, have aided the Pro- 
vinces, were in a state of alarm and uncertainty; while the mass 
of the nation, with Guise at its head, were impelled by fanaticism 
towards Spain and Philip. The Jesuit cabinet of the Escurial, 
availing itself of this movement, kept the nation in a state of 
chronic distraction, and openly swayed its most powerful faction ; 
and Philip already exultingly saw his heralds to Paris, in Guise 
and the Leaguers. It is probable, however, that Henry of Valois 
was not so completely the puppet of Philip as Mr. Motley has 
represented him, since Parma certainly, and Queen Elizabeth 
believed, even down to 1588, that France might throw her sword 
into the balance, and send an army to aid the Provinces; and his 
real attitude at this period was rather of irritated ivresolution 
than of complete subjection and impotence. In fact, in 1584 
it must have appeared an uncertain problem to which side of the 
contest France would gravitate. 

With the Continent thus dismayed or paralysed, or falling 
under the influence of Philip, with France wavering and broken 
into factions, and ruin apparently opening on the Provinces, one 
Power only remains to be noticed. Though as yet comparatively 
out of the struggle, and following on the whole a policy of 
non-interference, Elizabeth knew each move on the stage, and 
England was soon to be prominent on it. Mr. Motley, we think, 
has misconceived the real attitude of England at this period— 
her power, position, and true relations—and has thrown a very 
undue censure on the Great Queen and her ablest statesmen. 
He contends, as Philip's designs were evident as early as 1584, 
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and a Catholic League, with Spain at itshead, was about to assail 
the Protestant Powers, the object of England should have been 
to coalesce at once with the Republic, and boldly stake her fate 
on its destiny; and that, as she was only a third-rate power, she 
would have derived a strength from the alliance at least as great 
as she would have given. He insists that such a policy as this 
would have been gratifying to the English nation, and easy for 
England to have adopted ; that the course of events was tending 
to it; and that the Queen was greatly to blame for not having 
frankly engaged in it with the whole force of her vigorous 
government. We confess we think, that, bearing in mind the 
position of Europe and England at this time, the facts known to 
Elizabeth's cabinet, and the real state of her power and her 
people, we may well excuse an illustrious monarch for not having 
anticipated a line of policy which, in 1584, a prophet only could 
have fully justified, and may find very sufficient grounds for Eng- 
land's attitude at this juncture. 

So far as regarded the Queen and her council, and the great 
mass of the English nation, that attitude may be briefly 
described as a steady resistance to Spain on the principle of the 
sufficiency of England to repel any enemy. Elizabeth could not, 
indeed, penetrate the secrets of the junta de noche, but she had 
taken the measure of Spanish ambition, and she wished to avoid 
provoking its attack, or, if that could not be, to meet it at home 
with the full strength of her free people. Her foreign policy was 
shaped by these rules: taking care not to exasperate Philip, she 
essayed by every means in her power to engage the aid of France 
on her side, and even to form a Protestant League ; yet, though 
not rejecting allies on the Continent, she placed her real con- 
fidence in England. It was incompatible with such a policy to 
fling herself into the cause of the Netherlands, and to peril her 
crown on the cast of their fortunes. Such a course would at once 
have involved England in a desperate war with the Spanish 
monarchy, which, though probable, seemed not yet imminent, 
without giving her any counterbalancing advantages. It would 
probably also extinguish the chance of any French alliance with 
England, which as yet appeared both possible and likely, since 
France would certainly have felt jealous at England’s protection 
of the feeble Republic. Nor is there a doubt that it would have 
been unpopular with a large party in the English nation, who, 
with the true conservative spirit, considered the States as re- 
volted rebels, and deprecated any confederacy with them. This 
feeling, moreover, operated with the Queen, who, with the genuine 
Tudor character, despised and undervalued a republic split into 
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factions and reduced to great straits, and scorned a nation of 
burghers and seamen who were up in arms against their sove- 
reign. 

‘These various reasons determined the attitude which England 
maintained towards Europe at this juncture. The Queen re- 
solved not to challenge Philip by giving powerful aid to the 
States, and ‘not to lay bare her own kingdom’ by a large assis- 
tance to a cause that seemed hopeless. She resolved also not to 
irritate France by establishing England in force on the frontier, 
which all men thought would be the result of any English ex- 
pedition to the Netherlands. At the same time she naturally 
dreaded the utter extinction of the Republic ; and she wished to 
give it moral support, to aid it with a demonstration of force, to 
gain for it, if possible, peace ; and, if war were certain, to make it 
the pledge of a bond of union between England and France, by 
placing it under their joint protectorate. If her foreign policy, 
however, failed, if Spain assailed her, and France fell off, and. 
Parma reduced the States to subjection, her real support she felt 
was England ; and not without justice she placed her trust in that 
‘sceptred isle in the silver sea’ which she knew could not be 
conquered by a foe, and was not lightly to waste its force in the 
present state of the politics of Europe. Accordingly, even in 
1584, the real policy of England was defensive—preparation at 
home against foreign aggression as the first and paramount object 
of her government. 

It may be conceded to Mr. Motley that, viewed by the light of 
subsequent events, this policy seems somewhat over-cautious, 
and that England would have consulted her interests by taking 
part at once with the Republic. But if we consider the state of 
Europe in 1584-5, as Queen Elizabeth and Burleigh saw it, Mr. 
Motley’s censure is of little weight, and the English policy may 
well be justified. An attempt by England to aid a common- 
wealth whose latent powers were as yet unknown, and which 
seemed on the very verge of destruction—at least with any con- 
siderable force—would have been a challenge to Spain and 
France, a method to league those powers against England, and a 
means of entailing on England a war in which she was certain to 
run great hazards. . As the counsels of the junta de noche, which 
already had planned this country’s destruction, were either un- 
known or could only be guessed at, and peace existed nominally 
with Philip, it would surely have been very premature rashness, by 
a powerful diversion in favour of the Provinces, to have rushed 
into a deadly conflict without securing any real alliance.. And, 
since the Queen had no means of knowing how Henry of Valois 
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was under the power of Guise, the League, and the Spanish 
despot, she had still reason to hope that France might yet prove 
the ally of England in any future contest with Spain; and hence 
any move on the part of the Queen which, by giving her full 
control over the States, might tend to arouse the suspicion of 
France, would have been in a high degree impolitic. On the 
other hand, the astute policy of trying to associate France and 
England by the tie of a joint protectorate of the States, appears 
to us to have been very judicious, and to have been the best solu- 
tion of a problem which involved considerable danger and diffi- 
culty. Considered therefore fairly in the light which was given 
to the Queen and her council at the time, her foreign policy may 
well be tindicated ; it is certain that it was generally approved by 
her ministers ; and Walsingham alone, from his Protestant sym- 
pathies, appears to have been for a bolder attitude. As for the 
wisdom of England relying on herself, and taking a strong de- 
fensive position on the supposition of a war with Spain, we 
apprehend it can scarcely be questioned; and we firmly believe 
that, alone and unaided, she was capable of a successful resis- 


tance. Mr. Motley seems to us quite in error when he calls- 


England a third-rate Power in reference to the condition of 
Europe. She was not strong for aggressive purposes ; and this, 
indeed, was another reason for a somewhat cautious foreign 
policy. But her means of defence at home were enormous, in her 
free sailors and hardy population inured to the use of arms from 
childhood ; and, as she was still essentially agricultural, and had 
few large cities and little commerce, we believe that in the six- 
teenth century no foreign invasion could much have embarrassed 
her. There is little doubt that the adage was true which the great 
contemporary poet uttered in reference to the power of our 
country :-— 
‘This England never did, no~ never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.’ 


This, then, according to our judgment, which differs in part 
from that of Mr. Motley, was the state of the map of politics in 
Europe. The States, broken and torn by divisions, were feebly 
resisting, and waiting a blow which all Europe believed would be 
fatal. Spain, governed by a cabinet of Rodins, was planning 
the conquest of England and France by fraud, intrigue, and armed 
aggression, and was idly neglecting the war in the Netherlands. 
The Northern and German Powers, disunited and mined by 
Spanish and Romish influences, kept aloof from a contest which 
seemed desperate. France, separated into discordant factions, 
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and inclining hither and thither on the stage, as Guise or the 
Valois struggled for the ascendancy, presented a dubious and 
questionable aspect; while England, centred within her own 
sphere, not without her troubles and dangers at home, yet as a 
nation loyal and contented, was watching the perilous situation, 
in part sympathizing with the Republic, and, if it were possible, 
wishing to aid it, yet not choosing to court invasion and forego 
a cautious foreign policy, by engaging in any quarrel with vehe- 
mence, except for the purpose of meeting aggression. As we 
look upon the uncertain scene, and remember what it appeared 
to Elizabeth, we are not disposed to condemn her policy, not- 
withstanding Mr. Motley’s authority. 

The first step in the opening game was taken by the struggling 
Republic. In the spring of 1585, the States resolved to offer 
themselves to Henry of Valois as his subjects. Weak, threatened, 
and disunited as they were, they felt that their only chance of 
safety was to range themselves under a powerful monarchy which - 
could give them protection against their tyrant. This move, 
however, was not unanimous; the Spanish and patriot party in 
the Provinces drew opposite ways to thwart its fulfilment; while 
an English party, rapidly increasing, insisted upon an application 
to Elizabeth. Knowing all that we know, we think it-strange 
that the States, on the eve of the triumph of the League and the 
eclipse of France under Spanish influence, should have ever 
thought of a false alliance which we now see would have wrought 
their ruin. But, at this moment, it must be remembered that 
France still had an imposing attitude: the weakness of Henry 
was not evident; the influence of Philip upon the monarchy 
was unknown, or, at most, was only suspected ; and the dark 
designs of Guise and the Catholics were buried in court or cabi- 
net secrets. It appeared to the States, as it did to Elizabeth, 
that France, the natural check upon Spain in the then state of 
the balance of Europe, might be led to join in a league against 
Philip ; and certainly such a magnificent prize as the sovereignty 
of the entire Republic seemed quite enough to determine Henry. 
For the rest, the sympathies of the leaders of the States were 
then, for the most part, turned towards France; and as French 
Protestantism at this moment was in full enjoyment of civil 
liberty, a union between the Provinces and France appeared not 
an improbable conjuncture. It is very remarkable that William 
the Silent, his son and his widow after his death, and the deep 
and far-sighted Sainte Aldegonde, should have all concurred in 
the same opinion that France, in the interest of the Republic, 
would throw her sword in the scale against Philip. We may 
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add here, that of course this opinion is a vindication of Elizabeth's 
policy in not occupying the Netherlands in force at this critical 


- point in the game then playing, and so rousing the angry jealousy 


/ 


of France as to drive her into the arms of Spain, and set her 
against the Republic and England. 

This alliance, however, was not to take place, and the envoys 
from the States returned from the Louvre without having fulfilled 
their mission. The King, terrified by Guise and Philip, without 
influence among his subjects, incapable of ruling or taking a part, 
and, it must be added, afraid of a cause. which appeared to him as 
bad as possible, and was not urged unanimously upon him, 
recoiled from a league which, had it succeeded, might have saved 
France many years of humiliation. Mr. Motley’s account of the 
envoy’s rejection is very striking and characteristic :-— 


‘ The Most Christian King was neatly dressed in white satin doublet 
and hose, and well starched ruff, with a short cloak on his shoulders, 
a little velvet cap on the side of his head, his long locks duly perfumed 
and curled, his sword at his side, and a little basket, full of puppies, 
suspended from his neck by a broad ribbon. He held himself stiff and 
motionless, although his face smiled a good-humoured welcome to the 
ambassadors ; and he moved neither foot, hand, nor head, as they 
advanced. 

‘ Chancellor Leoninus, the most experienced, eloquent, and tedious of 
men, now made an interminable oration, fertile in rhetoric, and barren 
in facts; and the King made a short and benignant reply, according to 
the hallowed formula in such cases provided. And then there was a 
presentation to the Queen, and to the Queen Mother, when Leoninus was 
more prolix than before, and Catharine even more affectionate than her 
son; and then were consultations with Chiverny and Villeroy, and 
Brulart, and Pruneaux, and great banquets at the royal expense, and 
bales of protocols, and drafts of articles, and conditions, and programmes 
and apostilles by the hundredweight, and at last articles of annexation 
were presented by the envoys, and Pruneaux looked at and pronounced 
them ‘ too raw and imperative,’ and the envoys took them home and 
dressed them and cooked them till there was no substance left in them : 
for whereas the envoys originally offered the crown of their country to 
France, on condition that no religion but the Reformed religion should 
be tolerated there, no appointments made but by the States, and no 
security offered for advances to be made by the Christian King save 
the hearts and oaths of his new subjects—so they now ended by pro- 
posing the sovereignty unconditionally, almost abjectly ; and after the 
expiration of nearly three months, even these terms were absolutely 
refused, and the deputies were graciously permitted to go home as they 
came. The annexation and the sovereignty were definitely declined. 
Henry regretted and sighed, Catharine de Medicis wept—for tears 
were ever at her command—Chancellor Chiverny and Secretary Brulart 
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wept likewise, and Pruneaux was overcome with emotion at the parting 
interview of the ambassadors with the Court in which they were 
allowed a last opportunity for expressing what was called their gratitude.’ 


This dealing between the Republic and France, although it 
failed in any result, was, however, enough to exasperate Philip. 
He instantly put into motion the plans which he had long formed 
for reducing France to complete obedience to the Escurial, and 
ultimately for her thorough subjugation. The League, with the 
Balafré at its head, rose up at once at its prompter’s bidding, 
and obtained from the King a series of edicts which, driving the 
Huguenots to despair, plunged France in the gulf of civil con- 
flict, gave her up to the dominant Catholic faction, and paralysed 
her action as a Power in Europe. ‘The League,’ in Mr. Motley’s 
expressive language, ‘so long gliding unheeded, now reared its 
‘crest in the very palace of France, and full in the monarch’s 
‘face. With a single shudder the victim fell into its coils.’ For 
a time, however, the impotence of Henry could be only thoroughly 
appreciated by Philip; and Parma, Navarre, and Queen Elizabeth, 
looking at his position from opposite points, believed that the 
King might yet emancipate himself. In the meantime an alliance 
with England seemed the only chance of safety for the States ; 
and in the summer of 1585 they applied formally to Queen 
Elizabeth to assume the government of the Republic, and to 
bring the power of England to their rescue. Their arguments 
were of the usual kind which a weak power addresses to a strong 
one, in the hope of winning it to its assistance. The envoys 
enlarged on the wealth of the States, made a great display of 
their. means of resistance, expatiated on the designs of Philip to 
destroy England after the Netherlands, and urged that the safety 
of both countries was bound up in a common alliance. This 
reasoning, though in part true, was not so perfectly clear and 
decisive as Mr. Motley presents it to us. 

How Elizabeth was to treat this application was now a subject 
of much perplexity. Mr. Motley solves the problem compen- 
diously; she should have accepted the government at once, 
annexed the Provinces to the British Crown, thrown down the 
gauntlet to her Spanish foe, and sent a powerful army against 
Parma. It is very possible that such a policy would have been 
that of the highest wisdom ; but if we have made the attitude of 
England intelligible at this critical juncture, it was not so plain 
in 1585 as it now appears in the light of experience. Was the 
Queen to embark in a foreign war at exactly the point where her 
strength was weakest, and to joinacommonwealtha prey to Parma? 
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And were the designs of Philip so evident, and was it certain 
that, old as he was, he would really attempt a tremendous 
struggle which, at best, would be an extraordinary hazard? And 
what would the Powers of Europe think of an insular kingdom 
taking possession of the least-defended frontier of France, and of 
all the mouths of the German rivers? Would not such a step 
determine Valois, who even yet might free himself from Philip ? 
And how would the English Catholics brook defiance of the 
Catholic King, and would the English conservatives support-an 
alliance with a revolutionary republic? Besides, the proffer of 
the States was ungracious, and was fenced round with restrictive 
conditions which appeared odious to a Tudor sovereign. The 
appeal to England had been a tardy one; and had the Pro- 
vinces been merged in France, they would probably have become 
an outwork against England. Moreover, though the envoys of 
the States had offered the Crown of the Netherlands to the 
Queen—a dangerous offer at this time—they had shown reluct- 
ance to mortgage a town, or give her a harbour for a fleet, 
displayed ‘a base mechanical spirit,’ and ‘had cheapened with 
England on bargaining terms,’ which seemed absurd in the weaker 
party. Under these circumstances, was it not better to leave the 
half-conquered Provinces to their fate, and to meet the danger, 
-if danger there were, at home, and alone, with the arms of 
England ? 

So argued Burleigh, and many of tlte Covncil,“nér can we 
doubt but that Mr. Motley has very unduly dectied:-their 
reasoning. Besides, history is full of proofs: how’-the wisest 
statesmen are slow to change, especially whéa ‘the *question’ is to 
embark a state in perilous intervention. It required a positive 
insult to England to induce her to join in the grand alliance 
which led to the war of the Spanish Succession, although at the 
time the attitude of Louis was quite as menacing as that of 
Philip ; and we know well how the Liverpool Cabinet distrusted 
for years the war in the Peninsula. Mr. Motley should have 
remembered these facts ; though doubtless the arguments urged 
by the States, which were backed by all the influence of Wal- 
singham, deserved great attention at this juncture, and, on the 
whole, were certainly the wisest. The Secretary urged the designs 
of Philip, and that if the Republic were overwhelmed, this would 
give Spain ‘the postern of England.’ He insisted that the 
alliance with France, to which the Queen still clung with some 
hope, was out of the question in the state of affairs; that France 
would form the vanguard of a League against the Protestant 
powers of Europe; and that it was idle, in French interests, to 
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pause sending an army to the Netherlands. Open war, therefore, 
with Philip was the game ; he should be assailed on every sea, on 
the coasts of Spain, America, and the Indies; and, wherever his 
power couldj be safely assailed, there England and her allies 
should strike him. And if this was the case, what a valuable 
ally would be a Republic, still unvanquished, which still possessed 
a powerful fleet and an inexhaustible nursery of seamen, and 
which offered in its adjacent territory an admirable scene for 
operations from England. Once concede that war with Philip 
was imminent, and Henry, or rather France, an enemy, and where 
could be found so good an ally as a power strong in maritime 
resources, which offered a place of arms to England ? 

The Queen hesitated, but was not long in coming to a definite 

conclusion. She declined peremptorily the sovereignty of the 
States, but promised them aid against Parma and Philip, if they 
would pledge two cautionary seaports to her; and support a 
certain number of her soldiers. On these terms, five thousand men 
were to be dispatched to assist the Republic, and licence was to 
be given to English adventurers to attack Spain in her maritime 
possessions. At the same time she positively stipulated that her 
representative with the States should on no account assume their 
government in his own person, or in trust for her; and she 
openly declared that her only object was to gain an honourable 
peace for the Netherlands, and so to secure her eastern frontier. 
“Never eould thare be tranquillity for her own realm until these 
‘ neighvouving vountries were tranquil. These were her ends and 
‘aims, despite all that slanderous tongues might invent.’ Besides, 
“plie:tesérved-to hersélf the right of dealing separately with the 
King of Spain, though she promised that any treaty should in- 
clude provisions for the full security of the Republic. Under 
these conditions and limitations a treaty with the Provinces was 
made; and five thousand men, with Leicester at their head, were 
dispatched from England in December, 1585, the great duel 
between Spain and England, though as yet only in preliminary 
feints, commencing thus on the plains of the Netherlands. 

It is easy to see hesitation in this policy, and still easier with 
Mr. Motley to censure it. It certainly was a half-measure, a 
compromise between the opposite parties in the Council; and we 
may admit that it does not display the full force of the Queen’s 
wisdom. We see now that its tendency was to irritate Philip into 
war, without the chance of assuring peace, and to sacrifice part of 
the strength of England without obtaining a real equivalent, or 
giving efficient aid to the Provinces. But Elizabeth still believed 
in the hope of entering into a treaty with Spain; she had still 
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some faith in Henry of Valois; she was cautious not to excite his 
jealousy by a large display of force on his frontier; and she had 
little trust in the power of the States, with a very marked anti- 
pathy to their dissensions. In this she was wrong, yet the error 
was natural, considering the time and her means of information ; 
nor are we disposed with Mr. Motley to blame her severely for 
this error, still less to portray her as a Harpagon, resolved to 
screw down the States to her terms, and looking only to their 
power of repaying her. Many arguments might be fairly urged 
to vindicate even this cautious policy, if we bear in mind the 
condition of Europe, and the ‘mean, chaffering, and mechanical 
spirit’ with which the States had dealt with her. In her resolution 
to reject their sovereignty we think she acted with true discretion ; 
and her only error seems to have been a want in the highest 
faculty of insight, in not boldly commencing an ineyitable 
struggle, and not giving a large support to the Provinces. As 
regards her future relations with the States, her policy had, how- 
ever, the tendency to produce considerable mutual dissatisfaction. 
They insisted on dealing with her as an equal, and urged that 
England and the Republic were now involved in a common peril, 
and should meet it with their united energies. Especially they 
deprecated any treating with Philip until the objects of the 
alliance were attained, which they understood were the freedom 
of the Netherlands. She looked on them as subordinate allies 
for whom she was running a great risk, which otherwise she need 
not have encountered, and she had no notion of defying Spain, 
and carrying on a war @ UVoutrance, provided terms could be 
obtained which should give the States cessation from tyranny, 
and gain for herself a reasonable security. Thus a chasm was 
made in the estimates of the subject; and this was certain to 
cause divergence in the policy and acts of the contracting parties. 

But even before this alliance had been made, an event had 
occurred which was generally reckoned the certain prelude of the 
ruin of the Republic. In the autumn of 1584, the Prince of 
Parma, having conquered Flanders, had invested Antwerp, which 
still held out; and after a long and memorable siege, the place 
had fallen in the following summer. Mr. Motley’s account of 
this great exploit, in which all the military skill and science 
which Europe possessed in the sixteenth century, were set into 
play by a consummate general, and valour, energy, endurance, 
and genius were strangely contrasted with weakness and folly, is 
a noble piece of historic narrative, in force and brilliancy difficult 
to equal. The city on the Brabant shores of the Scheldt looked 
over a low and fertile country towards the sandy islands and 
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creeks of Zeeland. Huge dykes, on either side of the river, rising 
up like causeways along the landscape, kept in the stream, and 
projected forwards until they met the advancing ocean. Two of 
these, the Blawgaren and Kowenstyn dykes, met at right angles 
on the Brabant shore, the one running parallel with the Scheldt, 
the other sweeping from it to the east, and both forming a lofty 
barrier against the sea rolling inward from Zeeland. If these 
dykes were pierced, and the sea let in, the right bank of the 
Scheldt would be covered for miles with water sufficient to float 
large ships, and a broad lake would be open from Zeeland to any 
fleet of the sixteenth century. But the land was higher on the 
left shore, and the piercing the dykes on this bank of the Scheldt 
would only in part submerge the plain, and not open a way for 
shipping from Zeeland. Thus the dykes on the right were the 
key of Antwerp, so far as regards its side towards the sea; pos- 
session of these might open a way to a frieridly fleet from the 
Zeeland harbours, or might oppose a vast sheet of water to any 
attack from the Brabant shore, and it gave a hold of the main 
causeways that led to the city in that direction. 

As Parma’s designs on Antwerp had been known before the death 
of William the Silent, and he saw at a glance the great importance 
of opening a way for the sea from Zeeland, he had urged the citizens, 
in 1584, to pierce the Blawgaren and Kowenstyn dykes, and thus 
to oppose a flood to the enemy, and afford a path for the fleet of 
their allies. But the wise advice had been disregarded ; and Parma, 
whose forces had long possessed the approaches to Antwerp on the 
land side, now seized these dykes from the Brabant shore, placed 
large redoubts with cannon upon them, and thus shut off assist- 
ance from Zeeland, commanded important avenues to Antwerp, 
and occupied two extensive causeways, which, on the sea side, 
formed lines against the city. Having thus invested Antwerp 
from the sea along the Brabant shore of the Scheldt, he drew 
onward his lines from the Flemish shore. His approaches were 
pushed on each side of the river until they were only sepa- 
rated by it; and he now commenced constructing a bridge, which 
was to complete the line of investment, to seal the city up towards 
the sea, and to cut it off from all aid from Zeeland, even by the 
narrow channel of the river. With what rapid genius he saw the 
points where Antwerp was to be first attacked ; how he made the 
dykes on each side of the Scheldt the paths for his troops to 
hem round the city; how he wound round it along these lines, 
and baffled surprise by fortifying them strongly; and how with 
extraordinary skill and perseverance he applied himself to bridge 
over a stream eight hundred yards wide and sixty feet deep, 
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in the midst of winter, and in face of his enemy, and thus to 
complete the investment seaward, is described by Mr. Motley at 
length, and can be only referred to by us. It increases tenfold 
our admiration for a man who, if a Hannibal in Punic faith, was 
nearly a Hannibal in the art of war, that this great achievement 
was planned and executed by a general with only ten thousand 
troops, who, owing to Philip's extreme shortsightedness, were 
wanting in every military appliance, and frequently were on the 
verge of starvation. Here is Mr. Motley’s picture of this able 
soldier :-— 


‘ Alexander was never more truly heroic than in this position of vast 
entanglement. Untiring, uncomplaining, thoughtful of others, prodigal 
of himself, generous, devoted, brave; with so much intellect, and so 
much devotion to what he considered his duty, he deserved to be a 
patriot and a champion of the right, rather than an instrument of 
despotism. 

‘ And thus he paused for a moment, with much work already accom- 
lished, but his hardest life-task before him; still in the noon of man- 
ood, a fine martial figure, standing, spear in hand, full in the sunlight, 

though all the scene around him was wrapped in gloom—a noble, 
commanding shape, entitled to the admiration which the energetic 
display of great powers, however unscrupulous, must always command. 
A dark, meridional physiognomy ; a quick, alert, imposing head ; jet- 
black, close-clipped hair; a bold eagle’s face, with full, bright, restless 
eye; a man rarely reposing, always ready, never alarmed, living in the 
saddle with harness on his back; such was the Prince of Parma, 
matured and mellowed, but still unharmed by time.’ 


We add the description of the bridge across the Scheldt, ~ 


which completed the lines around Antwerp from the sea, and was 
justly reckoned a wonder of engineering :— 


‘From Fort St. Mary, on the Kalloo side, and from Fort Philip, not 
far from Ordam, on the Brabant side of the Scheldt, strong structures, 
supported upon piers, had been projected, reaching respectively five 
hundred feet into the stream. ‘These two opposite ends were now 
connected by a permanent bridge of boats. ‘There were thirty-two of 
these barges, each of them sixty-two feet in length and twelve in 
breadth, the spaces between each couple being twenty-two feet wide, 
and all being bound together, stem, stern, and midships, by quadruple 
hawsers and chains. Each boat was anchored at stem and stern 
with loose cables. Strong timbers, with cross rafters, were placed 
upon the boats, upon which heavy framework the planked pathway 
was laid down. A thick parapet of closely-fitting beams was erected 
along both the outer edges of the whole fabric. Thus a continuous 
and well-fortified bridge, two thousand four hundred feet in length, 
was stretched at last from shore to shore. Each of the thirty-two 
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boats, on which the central portion of the structure reposed, was a 
small fortress, provided with two heavy pieces of artillery, pointing 
the one up, the other down the stream, and manned by thirty-two 
soldiers and four sailors, defended by a breastwork formed by gabions of 
great thickness.’ 


Meantime Antwerp had been a scene of the most distressing 
anarchy and confusion. Its governor, the illustrious Marnix 
Sainte Aldegonde, had no power to control its factions, which 
thwarted his efforts by terror and selfishness, and abused their 
democratic authority. Mr. Motley underrates the difficulty of 


this position; and his portrait of Sainte Aldegonde is rather 
depreciatory :— 


‘A man of interesting, sympathetic presence; of a physiognomy 
where many of the attaching and attractive qualities of his nature re- 
vealed themselves; with crisp, curling hair, surmounting a tall, ex- 
ss forehead, full of benevolence, idealism, and quick perceptions ; 

road, brown, melancholy eyes, overflowing with tenderness; a lean 
and haggard cheek; a rugged Flemish nose; a thin, flexible mouth ; 
a slender moustache, and a peaked and meagre beard; so appeared 
Sainte Aldegonde in the forty-seventh year of his age, when he came to 
command in Antwerp. 

* Yet, after all, many-sided, accomplished, courageous, energetic as 
he was, it may be doubted whether he was the man for the hour or 
the post. He was too impressionable ; he had too much of the tem- 
perament of genius. Without being fickle he had, besides his versa- 
tility of intellect, a character which had much facility in turning; 
not, indeed, in the breeze of self-interest, but because he seemed 
placed in so high and clear an atmosphere of thought, that he was 
often acted upon and swayed by subtle and invisible influences. At 
any rate his conduct was sometimes inexplicable.’ 


When the citizens had wakened to a consciousness of their 
peril, and saw Antwerp invested on all sides, and their lofty 
dykes, and the embattled bridge, keeping out all hope of relief 
from Zeeland, while Parma’s toils were gathering around them, 
they at length bestirred themselves to an effort at resistance. 
Their first attempt was made against the bridge with fire-ships of 
enormous power ; but though it succeeded beyond expectation, 


the result was frustrated by Parma’s energy and the cowardly 


neglect of an Antwerp admiral. Mr. Motley’s account of the 
explosion is graphic :— 


‘The clock-work in the Hope had been better adjusted than the 
slow match in the Fortune. Scarcely had Alexander reached the en- 
trance of Saint Mary’s fort, at the end of the bridge, when a horrible 
explosion was heard. The Hope disappeared, together with the men who 
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had boarded her, and the blockhouse against which she had struck, with 
all its garrison, while a large portion of the bridge, with all the troops sta- 
tioned on it, had vanished intoair. It was the work of asingle moment, 
The Scheldt awned to its lowest depth, and then cast its waters across 
the dykes, deep into forts, and far over the land. The earth shook as 
with the throb ofa voleano. A wild glare lighted up the scene for one 
moment, and was then succeeded by pitchy darkness. Houses were 
toppled down miles away, and not a living thing, even in remote places, 
could keep its feet. The air was filled with a rain of ploughshares, 
gravestones, and marble balls, intermixed with the heads, limbs, and 
bodies of what had been human beings. Slabs of granite, vomited by 
the flaming ship, were found afterwards at a league’s distance, and 
buried deep in the earth. A thousand soldiers were destroyed in a 
second of time, many of them being torn to shreds beyond even the 
semblance of humanity.’ 


The next attempt was to pierce the Kowenstyn, and thus to 
open a passage for the sea, to sweep the besiegers from the dyke 
and its forts, and to bring the Zeeland fleet up toAntwerp. The 
assault was desperate, and nearly successful, but was overcome 
by Parma’s decision and the heroism of his veteran Spanish 
soldiers. 


‘The entrenchment was carried, but the furious conflict still con- 
tinued. At nearly the same moment, however, several of the patriot 
vessels were observed to cast off their moorings, and to be driftin 
away from the dyke. A large number of the rest had been disabled 
by the hot fire, which by Alexander’s judicious orders had been directed 
upon the fleet. The ebbing tide left no choice to the commander of 
the others but to retreat or to remain and fall into the enemy’s hands, 
should he gain the day. Had they risked the dangerous alternative, 
it might have ensured the triumph of the whole enterprise, whilé their 
actual decision proved most disastrous in the end. 

‘* We have conquered,’ cried Alexander, stretching his arms towards 
the receding waters. ‘The sea deserts the impious heretics. Strike 
‘from them now their last hope, and cut off their retreat to the departing 
‘ships.’ The Spaniards were not slow to perceive their advantage, 
while the courage of the patriots at last began to ebb with the tide. 
The day was lost. In the hour of transitory triumph the leaders of 
the expedition had turned their backs on their followers, and now, 
after so much heroism had been exhibited, Fortune too had averted her 
face. The grim resistance changed to desperate panic, and a mad 
chase began along the blood-stained dyke. Some were slain with spear 
and bullet, others were hunted into the sea, many were smothered in 
the ooze along the edge of the embankment. The fugitives making 
their way to the retreating vessels were pursued by the Spaniards, who 
ran after them with their swords in their teeth, and engaged them in 
mortal combat in the midst of the waves.’ 
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Soon after the failure of this attempt, the city surrendered, and 
Parma had now nearly all the Netherlands south of the Rhine. To 
the north, Holland and Zeeland resisted, detesting Philip, yet 
mutually divided ; while eastward, lay a debateable ground, pos- 
sessed, for the most part, nominally by the States, yet penetrated 
throughout by Spanish influences, and partly occupied by Spanish 
garrisons. The last great blow had opened fully the wounds of 
the ‘weak, disjointed Republic ;) and the calm and far-sighted 
Sainte Aldegonde believed that further opposition was hopeless. 
Still, however, Holland and Zeeland stood firm; and Liberty, 
midst the voices of faction, still soundgd the accents of stern 
defiance. Such was the ally for whose sake Elizabeth ‘ had con- 
sented to throw her diadem in the waters,’ as the King of 
Denmark said contemptuously; nor can we wonder if such an 
alliance appeared a dangerous venture for England, a doubtful, 
suspicious, and questionable hazard. We quote Mr. Motley’s 
account of the state of a large part of the Provinces at this 
juncture 


‘ Bruges, Ghent, and the other cities of Brabant and Flanders, once 
so opulent and powerful, had become mere dens of thieves and paupers. 
Agriculture, commerce, manufactures—all were dead. The condition 
of Antwerp was most tragical. The city which had been so recently 
the commercial centre of the earth, was reduced to absolute beggary. 
Its world-wide traffic was abruptly terminated, for the mouth of its 
great river was controlled by Flushing, and Flushing was in the firm 
grasp of Sir Philip Sidney, as governor for the English Queen. Mer- 
chants and bankers, who had lately been possessed of enormous 
resources, were stripped of all. Such of the industrial classes as could 
leave.the place had wandered away to Holland and England. 


‘It was the general opinion in Spain that the capture of this city 
had terminated the resistance of the Netherlands, Holland and Zeeland 
would, it was thought, accept with very little hesitation the terms 
which Parma had been offering through the agency of Sainte Alde- 
gonde; and with the reduction of these two Provinces, the Spanish 
dominion over the whole country would, of course, become absolute. 
Secretary Idiaquez observed, in drawing up instructions for Carlo 
Calmua, a Spanish financier, then departing on special mission for the 
Provinces, that he would soon come back to Spain, for the Prince of 
Parma was just putting an end to the whole Belgic war.’ 


Within six months after the fall of Antwerp, the cautionary 
towns of Flushing and Brill had been placed. in the hands of 
English garrisons, and Leicester had reached the Hague with 
his contingent. The expedition had been formed in accordance 
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with the Queen’s avowed and settled policy to make aid to the 
States a secondary object, and to keep the strength of her forces 
in England. Composed in part of the refuse of the trainbands, 
in part of the tenants and followers of the gentry who held dif- 
ferent commands in the enterprise, and in part of idlers, strollers, 
and adventurers—the Pistols and Bardolphs of a living drama— 
without a regular organization and commissariat, and as yet un- 
broken to habits of discipline, the English auxiliaries rather 
resembled a motley array of untrained partisans than an army fit 
to encounter Parma. In fact, the expedition, though acknow- 
ledged as an overt act of assistance from England, was much 
more like a foraying excursion, undertaken at the risk of private 
individuals, than an‘‘army royall’ such as Henry VIII. had often 
led to the plains of France, or Somerset had commanded at 
Pinkie. The Queen had sanctioned its meeting and equipment, 
and had sent it out in the name of England ; but the obligation 
of keeping the army in a proper state of military efficiency was 
imposed rather on Leicester and his lieutenants, than on the 
royal treasury or the country, the resources of which she wished 
to preserve intact for any possible contingency. In fact, the entire 
expedition resembled the unavowed enterprise of 1578. Mr. Motley 
should have remembered this when he charges the Queen with 
meanness and parsimony in not sufficiently providing for her 
forces ; the truth was that, from her point of view, those forces, 
though levied nominally for the Crown, were really the troops of 
Leicester and his associates, to be kept.on foot and supported by 
them. Nor was there anything exceptional in this; since, in the 
absence of a standing army, with a Parliament slow to lavish its 
grants, and yet with a country teeming with soldiers, and pos- 
sessing a local military organization, it was quite common in 
Tudor times for gallant spirits to collect troops, to enlist them 
for different services abroad, with the licence or the connivance of 
the Crown, and to risk their fortunes in this military privateering. 
There certainly were disadvantages in this system; and among 
them not the least may have been the enormous consumption of 
life it occasioned, on account of its many hazards and hardships ; 
but it suited admirably the genius of a people, proud, free, and 
jealous of standing armies; and Mr. Motley is not justified in 
blaming the Queen for having adopted it, and in laying to her 
account its inherent evils. Nine-tenths of his denunciations of 
the Queen, on the ground of her starving and ruining her troops, 
disappear before these obvious considerations. 

Yet, though the English army was a raw one compared with 
what it might have been made, its leaders were of the sterling 
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stamp of courage, loyalty, and self-devotion which marked so 
many Englishmen ofthe period. To Leicester himself we cannot 
deny the praise of extraordinary gallantry and disinterestedness 
in what he believed was the cause of England; while Norris, 
Willoughby, Pelham, and Sidney are household names among 
English worthies. And, small as the English contingent was, 
and cruelly wasted by want and disease, it is certain that its ap- 
pearance in the field seemed a herald of safety to the Republic ; 
that its services were heroic and splendid; and that Parma— 
assuredly a competent judge—considered it the only stay of the 
States, and called it ‘the soul and body of the rebels. Our 
limits forbid us to notice the campaigns of 1586-7, in which 
Leicester with his handful of warriors, and a larger army equipped 
by the States, made head against that consummate soldier with 
his veteran bands of Spain and Italy. As might have been sup- 
posed, the English Earl, in point of strategy, was not a match 
with the greatest master of war in his time; and although he 
eo. some important successes, and wrested several towns from 

is enemy, the skill, science, and genius of Parma left him on the 
whole victorious in the struggle. At the close of 1587 he had 
gained the important port of Sluys, had cleared the Provinces as 
far as the Rhine, and, pushing his arms eastward and northward, 
had obtained a footing by fraud or force in several towns of 
Gelderland and Overyssel. In every actual encounter, however, 
at Grave, Zutphen, Warnsfield, and Doesburg, the English troops, 
undisciplined as they were, showed the true mettle of Cressy and 
Agincourt, and scattered in pieces the celebrated bands which, 
led for years by Parma to victory, believed themselves the arbiters 
of Europe. This fact is of the greatest importance in any esti- 
mate of the probable result had Philip been ever able to throw a 
military force on the shores of this country. We transcribe Mr. 


Motley’s graphic account of the most brilliant of these en- 
counters 


‘Suddenly the fog, which had shrouded the scene so closely, rolled 
away like a curtain, and in the full light of an October morning the 
Englishmen found themselves face to face with a compact body of 
more than three thousand men. The Marquis del Varto rode at the 
head of the force, surrounded by a band of mounted arquebus men. 
‘The cavalry, under the famous Epirote chief, George Crescia, Hannibal 
Gonzaga, Bentivoglio, Sesa, Coni, and other distinguished commanders, 
followed ; the columns of pikemen and musketeers lined the hedgerows 
-on both sides the causeway ; while between them the long train of 
waggons came slowly along under their protection. The whole force 
had got in motion after having sent notice to Verdugo, who with one 
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or two thousand men, was expected to sally forth almost immediately 
from the city gate. 

‘ There was but brief time for deliberation. Notwithstanding the 
tremendous odds, there was no thought of retreat. Black Norris 
called to Sir William Stanley, with whom he had been at variance go 
lately at Doesburg,— 

‘* There has been ill-blood between us,’ he said; ‘let us be friends 
: together this day, and die side by side, if need be, in her Majesty’s 

cause.’ 

** If you see me not serve my prince with faithful courage now,’ 
replied Stanley, ‘account me for a coward. Living or dying, I 
will stand or die by you in friendship.’ 

'*As they were speaking these words, the young Earl of Essex, 
General of the Horse, cried to his handful of troopers — 
Q sig Pelee me, good fellows, for the honour of England and England’s 
ueen !” 

‘ As he spoke, he dashed, lance in rest, upon the enemy’s cavalry, 
overthrew the foremost man, horse and rider, shivered his own spear 
to splinters, and then, swinging his curtal axe, rode merrily forward. 
His whole little troop, compact as an arrow-head, flew with an irre- 
sistible shock against the opposing columns, pierced clean through 
them, and scattered them in all directions. At the very first charge 
one hundred English horsemen drove the Spanish and Albanian 
cavalry back upon the musketeers and pikemen. Wheeling with 
rapidity, they retired before a volley of musket-shot by which many 
horses and a few riders were killed, and then formed again to renew 
the attack! Sir Philip Sidney, on coming to the field, having met Sir 
William Pelham, the veteran Lord Marshal, lightly armed, had, with 
chivalrous extravagance, thrown off his own cuisses, and now rode to 
the battle with no armour but his cuirass. At the second charge his 
horse was shot under him, but mounting another, he was seen every- 
where in the thick of the fight, behaving himself with a gallantry 
which extorted admiration even from the enemy.’ 


The relations, however, of England with the States, and, 
indeed, the history of both at this period, depended less on the 
issues of war than on the internal affairs of the Republic. When 
Leicester arrived in January, 1586, with his very limited and 
qualified commission, and his small and untrained, though 
heroic army, he became the idol of popular enthusiasm; and, 
throughout the still resisting Provinces, he was welcomed as the 
Messiah of their freedom. For a moment the factious jealousies 
and antipathies which were agitating the feeble frame of the 
Republic were set at rest by this joyful advent. Considerable 
efforts were made by the States to carry on the contest with 
vigour, and were cheerfully seconded by the people ; and unani- 
mity, arising from hope, pervaded all parties among the patriots. 
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A pledge of this happy concord was given in an offer made by 
the Deputies of the States to confer the government on Leicester 
absolutely ; an offer to which all ranks of the Provinces—the 
Arminian noblesse and municipal burghers, as well as the Cal- 
vinistic democracy—assented with remarkable fervour. Although 
against the command of the Queen, the Earl, whose head had 
been turned by adulation, who was filled with a wild and sanguine 
ambition, and who clearly perceived, to do him justice, that some- 
thing like a Dictatorship was necessary to keep ‘ the unknit com- 
monwealth together,’ accepted the offer without hesitation ; and, 
without giving any notice to his Sovereign, was installed at the 
Hague Chief Governor of the Republic. Mr. Motley ascribes 
the anger of the Queen at this hasty and reckless violation of her 
orders to miserable feminine jealousy and suspicion; and he 
draws a caricature of Elizabeth as an old, coquettish, and cross- 
grained termagant, incensed at the thwarting of her caprices. 
Our readers will see, if they bear in mind the true attitude of the 
Queen at this juncture, and the real bearings of her policy, how 
very unjust this description is; and, in fact, her perfectly rea- 
sonable anger arose from very different motives. The assumption 
by Leicester of the government of the States was not only an 
outrage on her authority, but it set at nought all her cautious 
designs, committed her to a desperate war with Spain, and very 
probably with France,* and held her up to the eyes of Europe 
as the breaker of her solemn declaration. Mr. Motley should 
not have forgotten this when he scoffs at her oaths and hysterical 
passions; and, in truth, her own words to Sir Thomas Shirley 
give a key to the real causes of her anger:—‘ His Lordship’s 
‘ proceeding is sufficient to make me infamous to all princes, 
‘ having protested the contrary, as I have done...... His 
‘ Lordship being my servant, a creature of my own, ought not, 
‘in duty towards me, have entered into this course without my 
‘ knowledge and good allowance.’ 

The irritation of Elizabeth at this affair did not tend to 
cement the questionable alliance into which she had entered with 
the Republic. Though, when made aware of its need of a 
governor, she had allowed Leicester to retain the substance with- 
out the external title of power, she did not forgive the States for 
their conduct; and she viewed them as an incapable junta, who 
were bent on forcing her into a quarrel entirely for their selfish 
purposes. On the other hand, the leaders of the States, who saw 
the subject from the opposite side, and maintained that the safety 


* In fact, an envoy from France had protested against Leicester's conduct. 
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of England and the Republic depended on a thorough union 
between them, were annoyed that the honest offer of the govern- 
ment had been treated with such aversion, complained of the 
scanty efforts of England in what they conceived was the common 
cause, and began to question the loyalty of Leicester, and even 
that of his angry mistress. Suspicion, distrust, and mutual 
dislike were the consequences of such opposite feelings ; and the 
military and civil conduct of Leicester was calculated only to add 
to their dissensions. We have seen already how, on the whole, he 
had been baffled by Parma in the field; and his proud, ambitious, 
and thoughtless temper was the cause of great animosity in his 
camp, and led to several serious disasters. He quarrelled with 
Norris, Hohenloe, and the generals who held commands in the 
forces of the States; despised the Zeeland and Holland levies as 
‘beastly pioneers,’ and ‘ mechanical cowards ;’ and scorned the 
advice of any officer who presumed to differ from him in opinion. 
And, at the same time, with extraordinary rashness, he entrusted 
two most important posts to persons evidently unworthy of the 
trust; and the capture of Deventer, and of the ‘sconce of 
Zutphen,’ which resulted solely from his temerity, created the 
deepest indignation in the Provinces. 

It was chiefly, however, in his civil administration that 
Leicester made himself so suspected. He scorned. the consti- 
tutional privileges of the States, detested their cumbrous federal 
government, set himself to thwart their municipal functions, and, 
in short, evinced a haughty impatience at any attempt to check 
his dictatorship. Assuming the attitude of an autocrat in the 
face of such men as Paul Buys and Barneveld, he claimed the 
implicit obedience of the States without any real power to enforce 
it. This, of course, led to opposition and remonstrance; and as 
he had not sufficient power to compel the reluctant States to his 
will, he adopted the rash and fatal expedient of stirring up the 
factions in the Provinces, and urging the democratic Calvinists 
against the Arminian burghers and nobles, in the hope of 
playing the arbiter between them. In the most critical phase of 
its fortunes, the sworn protector of the Commonwealth, instead 
of combining all its resources, and using them in the public 
interests, did his best to divide and paralyse its action for the 
sake of his own ambition and aggrandizement. It was not strange, 
as they saw these things, cast up the weakness of the English 
succours, heard the bitter complaints of the fatal treason which 
had given powerful places to Parma, and beheld the encourage- 
ment offered to anarchy, that the real patriots of Zeeland and 
Holland should have hated Leicester with thorough hatred, have 
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thought him capable of any treachery, and have looked with 
growing indignation and dread at the prospects of the alliance 
with England. 

Bad, however, as Leicester's government was, the state of the 
Provinces in these years made it well-nigh impossible to govern 
them. It is true that a kindly feeling grew up between the Dutch 
and the English sailors, as the fleets of both nations became 
associated ; that a sympathy more or less fervent connected the 
English Puritan party with the Calvinist party of Holland and 
Zeeland; and that Walsingham never let slip an occasion to 
maintain the cause of the States with Elizabeth. But the repre- 
sentatives of the Queen at the Hague, and most of the leading 
men of the Republic, became every month more alienated from. 
each other ; while the Provinces were, in all parts, a scene of the 
most distressing anarchy and discord. The English lords and 
gentlemen of the army, accustomed to the régime of the Tudors, 
despised the republican cast of thought, the politics, and the 
opinions and ideas of such men as Paul Buys and Barneveld ; 
and these statesmen viewed with suspicion every step taken by 
their English auxiliaries. More or less loudly they accused 
Leicester of plots against the liberties of the Republic, of wishing 
to seize strong places in Holland, to be held as a pledge in the 
interests of England ; of trafficking underhand with Parma, and 
urging the Queen to make peace with Philip ; of quarrelling with 
their commanders and deputies for the purpose of his own self- 
aggrandizement; of surrounding himself with evil counsellors 
who had planned the entire subversion of the States; ‘and of 
‘ strangling the commonwealth,’ as they called it, ‘in the gripe of 
‘a false and ambitious protector.’ No good could possibly follow 
from these relations; and after the close of 1586, the strife 
between the leaders of the States and the Governor-General and 
his intimate friends, had not only driven Leicester to the course 


' of throwing himself into the arms of the democrats, but had 


paralysed generally the efforts of the Republic, and brought it to 
the very verge of destruction. Meanwhile the factions within the 
Provinces had broken out into violent conflict; the democrats 
refused to obey the States, and openly disavowed their authority; 
the States attempted to overcome them, and actually sought the 
intervention of Denmark; and many towns and fortresses in the 
Provinces were either betrayed or surrendered to Parma, or were 
occupied in the interest of Leicester, who had become detested by 
the aristocracy. When Leicester gave up his command in 1587, 
the English alliance was vehement!y denounced by almost all the 
statesmen of the Provinces; the hold of England on the States 
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was as nothing, or was only maintained through the fleets of 
both countries ; and the shattered commonwealth seemed about 
to expire in the agony of its own convulsions. 

It is not strange that, considering these facts, Elizabeth should 
have been deeply moved, and made more and more averse to the 
alliance. She heard from Leicester of the opposition given him, 
of the jealousy shown towards himself and his army, of the 
miserable state of the expedition—which he attributed chiefly to 
the allies—and of the disunion and bad government which had 
nearly reduced the Republic to ruin. And, just at this time, as 
we shall see, she beheld Philip and Parma on the scene, on the 
one hand preparing a mighty force to overwhelm her people and 
herself, on the other pledging the faith of Spain to the most 
favourable offers of peace, and urging her to accept the alternative 
which appeared obviously that of safety. We are not surprised, 
as Mr. Motley is, that, under all the circumstances of her posi- 
tion, and with her actual means of knowledge, she should have 
regretted her treaty with the States, have lent an ear to the 
overtures from the Escurial, and have claimed her right to make 
a separate peace, according to her original compact, provided it 
assured the safety of the Provinces. Her attitude towards the 
States at this juncture is well expressed in her own words, nor 


are they those of an angry shrew, as Mr. Motley would try to 
persuade us :—* 


‘ Our common adage which we have in England is a very good one. 
When we fear that an evil is coming, the sooner it arrives the better. 
Here is a quarter of a year that I have been expecting you, and cer- 
tainly, for the great benefit I have conferred on you, you have exhibited 
a great ingratitude ; and I consider myself very ill-treated by you. 
Tis very strange that you should begin by soliciting still greater 
succour without rendering me any satisfaction for your past actions, 
which have been so extraordinary, that I swear by the living God that 
I think it impossible to find peoples or states more ungrateful or ill- 
advised than yourselves. 

‘ [have sent you this year fifteen, sixteen, aye, seventeen or eighteen 
thousand men. You have left them without payment, you have let some 
of them die of hunger, driven others to such desperation that they have 
deserted to the enemy. Is it not mortifying for the English nation, and 
a great shame for you, that Englishmen should say that they have found 
more courtesy from Spaniards than from Netherlanders? Truly, I tell 
you frankly, that I will never endure such indignities. Rather will I 
act according to my will, and you may do exactly as you think best. 

‘If I chose, I could do something very good without you, although 


* Queen Elizabeth to the States. 
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some persons are so fond of saying that it was quite necessary for the 
Queen of England to do what she does for her own protection. No, 
no! Disabuse yourselves of that impression. These are but false 
persuasions. Believe boldly that I can play an excellent game without 
your assistance, and a better one than I ever did with it. Never- 
theless, I do not choose to do that, nor do I wish you so much harm. 
But likewise do I not choose that you should hold such language to 
me. It is true that I should not wish the Spaniard so near. me, if he 
should be my enemy ; but why should I not live in peace, if we are to 
be friends to each other? At the commencement of my reign we 
lived honourably together, the King of Spain and I, and he once asked 
me to marry him ; and after that we lived a long time very peacefully, 
without any attempt having been made against my life; if we both 
choose, we can continue so to do. 

* On the other hand, I sent you the Earl of Leicester as Lieutenant 
of my forces, and my intention was that he should have exact know- 
ledge of your finances and contributions. But, on the contrary, he 
has never known anything about them ; and you have handled them 
in your own manner, and amongst yourselves. You have given him 
hn title of Governor, in order, under this name, to cast your evils on 

is head.’ 


While the Queen and the States were thus in collision, the 
great scheme for the invasion of England had engaged the atten- 
tion of Philip and his Council, and was being regularly arranged 
by them. A number of causes prompted this enterprise, the 
success of which was to crown the triumph of Spanish ambition 
and Romish intriguing. The condition of France, in the hands 
of the League, and nearly deprived of her natural influence, 
made Philip easy as to French opposition, though Parma had 
still some alarms about it. The assistance given by Elizabeth to 
the States had incensed their vindictive tyrant extremely ; and 
the execution of Mary Stuart appeared a defiance to Catholic 
Europe. Accordingly, Protestant England was to perish, and 
the bastard Jezebel, whose ruthless hands had been recently dyed 
with royal blood, was to reap the fruits of her manifold delin- 
quencies. The plan was settled by Philip and Parma, and in its 
mingled perfidy and boldness, its odious and its audacious 


known that the Queen was disgusted at the issue of her relations 
with the States, and was not indisposed to treat with Philip, pro- 
vided she could do so with safety. Accordingly overtures were 
to be made to her of the most gracious and pacific character ; 
assurances of the good will of Philip, and of his sincere desire for 
accommodation, were to be conveyed to her by frequent messen- 
gers; and the faith of Spain was to be made the pledge ofa 
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speedy and general cessation of hostilities. All this, however, 
was to be a pretence, a holy deception on a monstrous scale, for 
the purpose of outwitting a heretic; and under cover of the 
feigned negotiation an army and navy were to be equipped, and, 
meeting at a concerted point, were to seize and occupy the 
Channel by surprise, and from thence to fall on the infidel 
nation. As for the army, Parma was to organize it in the Pro- 
vinces, to increase its numbers by slow degrees, so as not to 
attract peculiar attention, and to bring it gradually towards the 
seaboard, from whence it could be embarked for the invasion. 
The navy was to be collected by Philip; and, having assembled 
in the ports of Spain, it was to rendezvous in the Channel, and 
to take on board the crusaders of Parma at some. point between 
Calais and Gravelines. To make the combined operation effective, 
it was, therefore, necessary to be dominant at sea, at least for all 
the time of the passage ; and Parma, like Napoleon afterwards, 
insisted on this indispensable condition. The army, he wrote 
with marked emphasis, ‘ cooped up in a dense flotilla of trans- 
ports, would be sent to the bottom by the fire of four ships,’ 
unless protected by a superior fleet; and the whole scheme was 
based on the notion that the easy and absolute command of the 
sea could be obtained by the Spanish navy. 

Such was the grand scheme for the overthrow of England 
which Philip and Parma resolved to execute. We can only refer 
our readers in passing to the evidences of this extraordinary 
combination of fraud, falsehood, and bold strategy, which Mr. 
Motley has industriously collected. They are singularly inte- 
resting, and have never been published before the appearance of 
this history. But this portrait of the Jesuitical despot, as, 
amidst his mysterious junta de noche, he sat down to combine 
this plan, and to carry it out in its various details, will give an 
idea of his character and of the foe Elizabeth had to deal with :-— 


‘ And there sat the patient letter-writer in his cabinet, busy with 
his schemes. His grey head was whitening fast. He was sixty years 
of age. His frame was very slight, his figure stooping, his digestion 
very weak, his manner more glacial and sepulchral than ever; but if 
there were a hard-working man in Europe, that man was Philip II. And 
there he sat at his table scrawling his apostilles. The fine innu- 
merable threads which stretched across the surface of Christendom 
and covered it as with a net, all converged in that silent cheerless cell 
France was kept in a state of perpetual civil war; the Netherlands had 
been converted into a shambles ; Ireland was maintained in a state of 
chronic rebellion ; Scotland was torn with internal feuds, regularly 
organized, and paid for by Philip; and its young monarch—‘ that 
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lying King of Scots,’ as Leicester called him—was kept in a leash 
ready to be slipped upon England, when his master should give him 
leave ; and England herself was palpitating with the daily expectation 
of seeing a disciplined horde of brigands let loose upon ber shores ; 
and all this misery, past, present, and future, was almost wholly due to 
the exertions of that grey-haired letter-writer at his peasilal library 


The scheme was no sooner thoroughly digested than Philip 
and Parma undertook its execution. A secret correspondence 
was opened with the Queen, at first by unaccredited agents, but 
afterwards by more regular envoys; and in 1587-8 commis- 
sioners from England were treating with Parma on his solemn 
pledge that peace was quite certain. Mr. Motley has de- 
seribed at extreme length, and with not a little misplaced irony, 
the progress of this perfidious negotiation, unparalleled in the 
annals of diplomatic lying. There is something revolting to our 
mind in the spectacle of his Catholic Majesty, giving ‘ full 
powers for a cessation of war,’ and writing aside ‘ that they never 
‘were to be used, and of Parma, with unblushing effrontery, 
assuring Lord Derby that ‘ peace was at hand,’ and inquiring of 
Philip if the Armada were ready. It may well be that the 
English plenipotentiaries did not see their way through this 
region of fraud, and trusted Parma somewhat too long; but we 
cannot agree with Mr. Motley that for this reason they were 
utterly contemptible. As for the Queen, Mr. Motley, we think, 
has failed to show that she was not thoroughly alive to the pro- 
bability of guile in the proceeding, or not prepared for all chances 
of the future. There is no doubt she was anxious for peace, but 
it is equally clear she foresaw the alternative, and spared no effort 
to meet it with boldness. It is true she was not a despotic 
sovereign, had no legions of regular soldiers, could not lay hands 
on the national exchequer, and organize costly defensive arma- 
ments; and on this account the preparations she made may 
appear somewhat trivial on paper, may argue something of a 
want of precaution, and may seem inadequate to a great crisis. 
But it is quite certain that early in 1587 she had seen that Philip 
and Parma might be trifling, and had thrown herself on the sup- 
port of the nation to meet any possible contingency. Her fleet 
was a small one ; but the mercantile marine which England even 
‘at that time possessed was in no respect a weak element of 
defence, and it was brought together and supplied with artillery. 
She had no army ; but the semi-feudal militia, which was kept on 
foot in every county, was called out and held in readiness; anda 
~ more formidable levy of volunteers was probably never embodied 
by a sovereign. And, at the same time, she gave full scope to 
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the heroic naval adventurers of her kingdom’; and the exploits of 
Drake in 1586-7, ‘in singeing King Philip's beard,’ :as he called 
it, attest with what complete confidence she could place reliance 
in her gallant seamen. While carping at her ‘ avarice and remiss- 
ness, and drawing contrasts between her preparations and those 
of her despotic antagonist, Mr. Motley, we think, has kept out of 
mind her true position, and the energy of her people, the greater 
because independent of her government. 

What the attitude of the Queen and of England, with regard 
alike to the negotiation with Philip, and tothe impending prospect 
of hostilities, was really at this momentous juncture, may be well 
gathered from the following dispatch, addressed to Parma in 
December, 1587. We think it proves as clearly as possible that 
Elizabeth, though desirous of peace, saw through the game of 
treachery then meditated, and felt equal to any emergency :— 


‘ Be sure that I will take good heed of the sword which threatens 
me with destruction ; nor think that I am so craven-spirited as to 
endure a wrong, or to place myself at the mercy of my enemy. Eve 4 
week I see advertisements and letters from Spain, that this year sh 
witness the downfall of England; for the Spaniards, like the hunter 
who divided with great liberality among his friends the body and limbs 
of the wolf before it had been killed, have partitioned this kingdom, 
and that of Ireland, before the conquest has been effected. But my 
royal heart is in no whit appalled by such threats. I trust, with the 
help of the Divine Hand, which has thus far miraculously preserved 
me, to smite all their braggart powers into the dust, and to pre- 
serve my honour and the kingdoms which He has given me for my 
heritage.’ 

Meanwhile, behind the mask of negotiation, the grim front of 
war was becoming apparent. The notes of preparation sounded 
cheerily in the numerous arsenals of the Spanish empire. On all 
the seaboard, from Biscay to Andalusia, the maritime population 
was kept in readiness to furnish seamen for the mighty expedi- 
tion. Huge men-of-war, such as never had been seen, were 
equipped at Ferrol, Cadiz, and Lisbon, and blest by the Church 
as the heralds of the conquest. Equal efforts were made in Italy 
and Sicily; and powerful squadrons, well manned and well 
armed, were sent forth from Genoa and Palermo. ‘The place of 
meeting was fixed at Lisbon, from whence the Invincible Armada 
was to sail, and having crushed opposition in the Channel, was to 
convoy over Parma and his flotilla, the transports of the Invincible 
Army. In Belgium, the Prince made immense preparations ; and 
though not nearly so sanguine as Philip—who believed, like 
Xerxes, that the elements were his slave—he looked forward 
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hopefully to the issue. He caused acres of forest to be felled, 
and turned into gun-boats and transports; canals to be opened 
to ferry his troops with greater readiness to the seaboard ; and 
giving faith to Philip’s assurances, that the fleet would certainly 
command the Channel and open a passage for his veteran 
legions, he had already arranged the programme of his triumph 
and entry into our subjugated capital. All along Switzerland, 
Lorraine, and Franche-Comté the roads were trampled by the feet 
of the troops who were hurrying to the Catholic crusade; and 
his camp was thronged with a gay noblesse, who already believed 
themselves masters of England. All was settled, even to the 
goodly manors to be portioned out among Spanish entretenidos, to 
the bevies of heretic matrons and maidens to be cast to Aquila’s 
and Mondragon’s pikemen, to the cramoisy velvet for the proces- 
sion which was to hail the victor in St. Paul’s, to the incense to 
be burned on the altars upon the restoration of religion. By the 
close of 1587, although the Armada had not yet sailed, and had 
been nota little ruffled by Drake, who had burned a part of it in the 
port of Cadiz, Philip, in an ecstasy of pride and joy, had believed 
that Parma’s flotilla had crossed in spite of the English fleet in 
the Channel, and that he had made his entry into London; and 
even Parma felt quite assured that, if backed by the navy, he was 
certain of conquest. 

Imposing, however, as were these preparations, Elizabeth 
looked with calmness on the tempest. The fleets of Zeeland, 
Holland, and England, which had always been on excellent terms, 
held different stations from Flushing to the Lizard; and, when 
aided by the mercantile navy, unquestionably had the command 
of the Channel. Thisis the great point to consider in estimating 
the chances of the success of the invasion, and in coming to a 
definite conclusion as regards the alleged ‘remissness’ of Elizabeth ; 
and we shallrecur to it briefly hereafter. At the same time, the 
musters were called out ; enormous bodies of volunteers, more or 
less inured to the use of weapons, and led by a gallant and 
martial aristocracy, arrayed themselves into formidable armies ; 
the whole nation rallied round the Queen, stirred up with intense 
devotion and patriotism; and England, flushed with haughty 
self-reliance, heard with quiet scorn the boasts of the enemy. 
There is nothing more remarkable in the records of these days 
than the steadfast contempt with which our countrymen—and 
many of them had every reason to do so—beheld that mighty 
phantom of invasion which appals us through a vista of three 
centuries. Especially Drake—the Nelson of his age—who had 
already humbled Philip and his admirals in many a gallant and 
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bloody encounter, derided the boasted strength of the Armada. 
‘I doubt not,’ he wrote, joyfully, ‘that they shall be sought and 
‘encountered in such sort as will qualify, I hope, their malicious 
‘and long-pretended practices ;' and the tone of Lord Howard is 
equally positive. The generals and soldiers, untrained as they 
were, and inferior in art to Parma and his legions, were not less 
determined in their attitude; and many of them, doubtless, re- 
membered the day when, on the glorious plain of Warnsfield, a 
handful of Englishmen had put to flight almost an army of 
Spanish veterans. In an age when every Englishman was armed, 
and the line between regular and irregular troops was not nearly 
so deeply marked as at present, we can well believe that these 
patriot levies, which probably exceeded a hundred thousand men, 
and was supported by the nation at their back, would have proved 
a tolerubly formidable foe to Parma and thirty thousand 
Spaniards, even had a successful landing been accomplished. 
Thus England was ready for any emergency, on sea and land, 
her two lines of defence; and Mr. Motley, in describing her 
position towards the close of 1587, has, we think, entirely under- 
rated her resources. 

At length, at the end of July, 1588, the Invincible Armada, 
which had left Lisbon on the 28th of the previous May, and had 
been a good deal injured by the weather, reached the long- 
expected coasts of England. There were about one hundred and 
thirty vessels of war—unwieldy, slow, and unmanageable struc- 
tures—and a large fleet of transports and victualling ships. The 
Duke of Medina Sidonia commanded; and his orders were, 
according to the plan of which we have already given the outline, 
to overpower opposition in the Channel, to effect a junction with 
Parma off Dunkirk, and to convoy over that general and his 
army. Ina certain sense the attack was a surprise, for, hearing 
of the storms which had met the Spaniards after leaving Lisbon 
at the close of May, the Queen believed the invasion postponed ; 
and this too was the judgment of Europe. But all her prepara- 
tions were completed ; the land forces were ready to rise the in- 
stant the beacons summoned them to arms ; one of her squadrons, 
under Lord “Henry Seymour, was cruising off the French and 
Flemish coasts; her main fleet, under Drake and Howard, was 
waiting for the enemy in the neighbourhood of Plymouth; and 
the powerful navy of Holland and Zeeland was watching Parma 
off the shores of Flanders. The allied fleets which thus lined 
the Channel comprised, probably, three hundred ships; and 
though in tonnage and weight of metal they fell far short. of the 
Great Armada, they were really a much more formidable force, 
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being quick in manceuvring, and easily handled; and, above all, 
admirably manned and commanded. Neither Nelson, when he 

bore down on Villeneuve on that glorious though mournful day 

in: October, nor Cochrane, when he led his fire-ships against the 

squadron in Basque Roads, were more hopeful of a signal triumph. 
than were Drake, Hawkins, Howard, and Frobisher, as on the 1st. of 
August, 1588, they marked that dark fleet lying, heaving for miles 
on the summer sea, off the slopes of Devonshire. ‘We have now 
the army of Spain before us,’ wrote Drake, in his tone of joyous 
confidence, ‘and hope, with the grace of God, to wrestle a fall 
with him.’ 

We shall not dwell on the events which followed, and which, 
viewed even now in the distance, still stir the blood and the spirit 
of Englishmen. Every schoolboy knows how the English fleet, 
though unsupported by Seymour's squadron, assailed at once its 
cumbrous antagonist ; how its real superiority in gunnery and 
seamanship was proved conclusively in the first encounter ;. how, 
as day after day the contending fleets swept slowly onwards 
along the Channel, the inefficiency of the Invincible Armada 
became more and more apparent ; how ‘ feather after feather was 
plucked from the Spaniards,’ and ship after ship taken gallantly 
from them without any injury to the English ; how, ‘ shuffled and 
hustled from the Lizard to Dover,’ the Armada at last reached its 
station at Calais with the entire navy of England in front of it, 
and sealing up the opening of the Roads; how baffled, panic- 
stricken, and dismayed, it was driven out of Calais by a few fire- 
ships, and cut off from the chance of a junction with Parma; 
how its nimble adversary caught it off Gravelines, and smote it 
with such tremendous force that it never ventured to show fight 
again; how from that day its only object was to save itself by a 
precipitate flight, without a thought of Parma and his flotilla, or 
of the intended invasion of England; how Parma, maddened at 
Sidonia’s failure, betook himself back again to his camp ‘like a 
bear,’ as was said, ‘when robbed of her whelps; how that mighty 
armament which had lately towered on the August sea in its. 
stately pride, was scattered to fragments by the storms of the 
north, and strewed a hundred beaches with its wreck$; and how, 
of that huge assemblage of power—ships, soldiers, seamen, and 
engines of war—which had met together in Lisbon Bay, only a 
feeble, broken, and mutilated remnant ever reached again a place. 
of safety.. The history of those eventful days is best summed up. 
in the words of Drake : ‘ Their invincible and dreadful navy, driven 
‘with squibs from. their anchors, and chased out of sight of Eng- 
‘land, about Scotland and Ireland, did not so much in all 
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‘their sailing about England as sink or take one ship, bark, 
‘pinnace, or cockboat of ours, or even burn so much as one sheep- 
‘ cote in our land.’ 
~ Mr. Motley’s account of this mighty drama is full, minute, 
and occasionally eloquent, but we venture to think that in some 
respects it is far from accurate in its conclusions. In reference 
to the naval operations, which ended in the failure of the invasion, 
Mr. Motley has underrated the results obtained by the English 
fleet, and has given by far too great a prominence to the work 
done by the Dutch squadrons. He does not attempt, indeed, to 
deny that the English fleet defeated the Spaniards in the long 
chase from Cornwall to Calais, and in the decisive engagement 
off Gravelines; but he rather depreciates the effects of these 
events, and maintains that, until the last moment, Medina 
Sidonia might have been the victor. We think this opinion 
is quite in error, and contradicted fully by the evidence. If the 
Spaniards,* as Bacon has well pointed out, had ever had a chance 
of success, it was when they met the English fleet without the 
squadron of Lord Henry Seymour; nor can we doubt that they 
did their best to bring our fleet to effective action, to overpower 
it, and possess the Channel. In fact, however, they were 
thoroughly beaten, even by a part of the English fleet, before they 
- reached the roads of Calais, and, after the junction of Seymour 
and Howard, they had not the slightest prospect of victory. 
Their conduct at Calais, when the Armada was driven from its 
anchorage by a few fire-ships, can be only ascribed to desperate 
panic, and the glorious battle off Gravelines was nearly as decisive 
as that of Trafalgar. Indeed, as Mr. Motley tells us himself, 
Medina Sidonia, after that great day, was actually about to 
surrender at discretion, and he never again attempted a stand, or 
thought of resuming his communications with Parma. These 
facts surely entitle us to say that, even from the first, the English 
fleet was alone the absolute master of the Channel, that the 
Armada had never a chance of defeating it, and that, though 
unaided, it scattered to the winds the boasted schemes of tyranny 
and priestcraft. 

Again, Mr. Motley seems to think that the Dutch squadrons off 
the coast of Flanders, which prevented Parma from embarking in 
his flotilla, prevented also his junction with the Armada, and that, 
had that junction ever taken place—which, he says, was possible 
in the roads of Calais on the 7th of August, 1588—the invasion 
of England might have been successful. He contends, therefore, 
that these Dutch ships were the principal cause of the failure of 

* Tract on Elizabeth. 
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the expedition, and of course that the Dutch were the saviours of 
our country. We differ altogether from these arguments and in- 
ferences. It is quite true that the Dutch fleet prevented Parma 
from putting to sea and trying to join the Armada at Calais; but 
it does not follow that the English fleet, without the aid of a 
single Dutch ship, might not either have barred the junction 
completely, or at least made it useless and abortive. Supposing 
the Dutch fleet out of the way, if Parma’s flotilla, with his troops 
on board, had set out from Gravelines or Dunkirk, and had 
sought to join the Armada at Calais on the 6th of August, 1588 
—the day on which Sidonia had arrived—it is quite evident that 
that flotilla must have forced its way through the English fleet 
which possessed the entrance of Calais Roads, and equally so 
that any such attempt could have only ended in utter destruction. 
Since Parma himself had declared to Philip ‘that the fire of four 
men-of-war alone’ would have sent his troops and flotilla to the 
bottom, we may guess what must have been the result had even 
a single squadron assailed him. On the other hand, if Parma 
had tried to effect a junction with the Armada at Calais by a 
land march from his camp in Belgium—an affair of several days 
at the least—it is plain that, before this could have been accom- 
plished, the Spanish fleet, already discomfited, would have been so 
shattered by the English navy,* that the passage could never have 
been attempted. It follows, although we do not dispute the 
loyal service done by the Dutch in shutting up Parma within his 
camp, that, situated as the English and Spanish fleets were, the 
junction of Parma and Medina Sidonia, for any feasible purpose 
of invasion, was a matter beyond the range of possibility. In 
fact, as Parma had seen from the first, the command of the 
Channel was the key to success, and this was possessed by the 
English from the outset, and was never for an instant held by 
the Spaniards. 

We differ also from Mr. Motley as regards the chance of the 
conquest of England, had Parma actually effected a landing. It 
seems to us absurd that a martial and agricultural population, 
with one hundred thousand volunteers in the field, could have 
been subdued by thirty thousand Spaniards. The influences 
which might work our downfall, in the event of any invasion in 
these days—the shock to credit and the ruin of trade—would 
have scarcely affected the England of Elizabeth; and we feel 
assured that the local militia—a most magnificent and formi- 
dable force—would have soon caused the enemy’s annihilation. 


* During the interval that navy would have been largely recruited by coasters 
and merchantmen more or less armed. 
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This point, however, we cannot dwell on; and indeed our 
comments have run so far that we must at once conclude this 
article. We have differed freely from Mr. Motley in his narra- 
tive of the events of this period; and in some respects we have 
been obliged to condemn his method, his language, and his 
manner. But we should be wanting in our critical duty, did we 
fail to acknowledge the conscientious industry, the brilliant 
genius, and the power of description which pervade and animate 
this interesting history. 


Arr. II.—(1.) Iceland: its Volcanoes, Geysers,.and Glaciers. By 
8S. Forses, Commander R.N. London: John Murray. 
1860. 

(2.) Northufari ; or Rambles in Iceland. By Pursy Mizzs. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1854. ' 

(3.) Iceland ; or the Journal of a Residence in that Island during the 
Years 1814 and 1815. By Dr. Esznzzer Henperson. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1818. 

(4.) Travels in Iceland. By Sir Groraz Stewart Mackenzie, 
Bart. New edition. Edinburgh: Chambers. 1842. 

(5.) Journal of a Tour in Iceland in the Summer of 1809. By Sir 
Wittiam Jackson Hooxer, F.L.S. 2 vols. London: Long- 
mans. 1813. 

(6.) Visit to Iceland and the Scandinavian North. By Madame 
Ipa Prerrrer. London: Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 1853. 


THERE is an island on the borders of the Polar Circle where the 
Frost Giants and the Fire King are engaged in perpetual conflict. 
Which shall have the mastery is a question still unsolved, though 
centuries have been consumed in the strife. So equally matched 
are the rival powers, that neither of them can acquire any perma- 
nent ascendancy. From its proximity to the North, we might 
expect that the furniture of this island would be of the wintriest 
description, and that its mountains would be covered with snow, 


its gorges filled with glaciers, and its streams congealed into 


‘motionless torrents. But we find that some of its hills are 
smoking volcanoes, that others are fuming with sulphur, that 
many of its plains were recently flooded with molten lava, and 
that the soil is pierced in all directions with pools of boiling mud 
and fountains of scalding water. 

If St. Helena has been styled a volcanic cinder, Iceland may 
be called a great volcanic block. Its whole substance has been 
poured out of the earth’s glowing entrails. There was a time 
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when the sea hung over its site; but the bed of the ocean was 
ruptured, and a huge mass of matter forced its way upwards, 
spite of the enormous resistance it had to encounter, until its 
steaming head was lifted high above the waters. What a magmi- 
ficent spectacle this must have been, had mortal eye existed to 
trace the grand acts of upheaval. In modern times we have 
known rocks rise from the womb of the deep, but who has ever 
witnessed any gigantic feats of parturition like those which gave 
birth to Iceland? In the year 1757 an islet, measuring a mile 
across, was thrown up about three miles from Pondicherry. In 
1811 Sabrina was. similarly formed in the neighbourhood of St. 
Michael’s (Azores) amidst terrible convulsions of land and ocean. 
Ferdinandea (or Graham’s Island), near the Sicilian coast, Joanna 
Bogosslowa, in the Sea of Kamtschatka, and several others, chil- 
dren of the submarine volcano, have also sprung up in the waters ; 
but these have all been comparatively puny in their dimensions, 
and after a short sojourn at the surface, down they sunk into the 
depths from which they were so strangely protruded. 

At what period the foundation-stone of Iceland was Jaid, and 
how many successive eruptions occurred before the whole 40,000 
squere miles were upreared, are matters which belong to the un- 
recorded past. But at no time could this vomit of the volcano 
be regarded as a tempting territory. Even at the present day 
not more than one-third of the island is available for agriculture, 
another third is fit only for the growth of heather, whilst the 
remaining portion is filled up with mountains, deserts, and lifeless 
tracts of lava. Looking at the interior, with its surface pimpled 
over with rugged hills and voleanic cones, its sandy solitudes where 
scarcely a. blade of vegetation can be discovered, its horrible 
plains where the molten effusions of neighbouring craters have 
congealed in the wildest forms, like a raging sea suddenly struck 
dumb, we should be disposed to say that, of all regions on the 
globe, this had been selected as the great battle-ground eunmnes 
Frost and Fire.. 

Now, that man should ever dream of settling in such an in- 
‘hospitable place may well excite surprise. As a penal colony— 
an insular gaol—good. It is just the grimmer regions of the 
globe which ought to be set apart for the reception of rogues, 
instead of spoiling some of the fairer spots by copious importa- 
tions of felonry. If the governments of Europe had been in want. 
of a nice little convict isle, a cesspool for the overflowings of 
their seoundrelism, we fancy that Iceland might have struck them 
as an extremely eligible quarter for the purpose. 

But its. destiny has been more fortunate. On this forbidding 
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soil men sprung up as if by magic, and, instead of contenting 
themseives with a shivering sort of civilization, they laid it out. 
as a kind of literary garden, and stocked it with such flowers of 
fancy that it became almost as gay and verdant as an academic 
grove. Not that its first visitors were the most promising of 
personages. The discoverer of Iceland was a freebooter of the 
name of Nadoddr, one of those vikings who thought that plunder 
was a part of the duty of man, and that a descent upon an unpro- 
tected town was an honourable feat which would prove a sure. 
passport to Valhalla. Sailing towards the Faroe Islands in the 
year 860, this marauder missed his mark, but came in sight of 
the land of Geysers, which, from its wintry look, he christened 
Snow Land. There being nothing to steal and nobody to slay, 


‘Nadoddr returned to richer seas, and four years afterwards was 


followed by a brother of the same craft, Gardar by name, who 
explored the whole coast, and repaid himself for his trouble by 
putting his door-plate (so to speak) upon the island—from 
thenceforth it was to be known as Gardar’s-holm. Pirate the 
second was, however, speedily supplanted by pirate the third— 
Floki of the Ravens, as he was afterwards called; for, having 
taken three of these birds on board, he sent them out at different 
times to guide him on his course, and at length, reaching the 
isle, he gave it the title it has ever since carried, and spent ten 
years in investigating its shores. Was not this as rare an act of 
abstemiousness in a man who lived by picking and stealing, as it 
would be for an Algerine corsair to devote himself to a course of 
quiet geographical research ? 

It was clear, however, that Iceland was no place for men of 
buccaneering mould. Colonists of a higher quality speedily fol- 
lowed. Just about a thousand years ago certain Norwegians 
found themselves uncomfortable in their native country. Their 
king, Harold the Fair, had made himself so troublesome to his. 
subjects by his tyranny and extortionate acts that many of them 
resolved to seek an asylum beyond the seas. Whither was the 
question ? It was rumoured that far away in the ocean there lay 
a peaceful little island where they might hope to escape the 
attentions of his troublesome majesty, and to live free, though 
self-banished. Under the leadership of a nobleman named In- 
golf, but doubtless with heavy hearts, the exiles set sail in 
the year 874, and after a rambling voyage of seven or eight 
hundred miles, performed in slender skiffs, they reached what 
Arngrim Jonas, one of their chroniclers, styles ‘the Canaan of 
the North.’ A strange title to give to a country whose plains 
were scorched with fire, and whose mountain peaks were wrapped 
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in snow. But an early visitor had told them in language worthy 
of a Scandinavian George Robins, that the streams were full of 
delicate fish, and that the very ‘ plants dropped butter.’ Salmon 
and cod, indeed, they found in abundance, but the pastures which 
were to serve as natural dairies—the vegetables which were to 
churn them butter for the asking—were not to be discovered in 
any quarter of the island. Such, however, was the charm of in- 
dependence, that the Norwegians flocked thither in troops, and 
at length his troublesome majesty Harold forbad any further 
emigration, being determined, like Louis XIV. on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, that his discontented subjects should 
neither enjoy peace at home nor be permitted to seek it abroad. 

It was in the year 874 (a.D.), then, that the history of Iceland 
commenced. ‘ History, indeed,’ the reader will exclaim, ‘if such 
‘a functionary as a state annalist exists on that volcanic mound, 
‘will not his story be as brief as Canning’s Knife-grinder’s, and 
‘his chapters as summary as Pontoppidan’s on the snakes ? What 
‘material could a Tacitus, a Gibbon, or an Alison find for his 
‘pen in a country which has had no kings with a host of vices to 
‘portray, and no warriors with a host of victories to record ? 
‘What can a chronicler make of a region which even at the 
— hour has no fortresses to be taken by storm, and cannot 
‘ boast of a single civilized park of artillery? A pretty place to 
‘think of having any history at all!’ 

Let us, however, overlook the presumption of the natives in 
this particular, and simply say, that for about half a century after 
Ingolf's settlement the colony subsisted under a species of patri- 
archal rule; but about the year 928 changes ensued, and the 
island was declared a republic. The new arrangements were 
admirable. Laws were carefully compiled; literature began to 
flourish ; maritime discoveries (America included) were effected, 
and Christianity was established as the religion of the country. 
This was the Golden Age of Iceland. But, somehow or other, a 
golden age never lasts. In our weary world a lease of happiness, 
personal or political, never runs long. In the present case it was 
out in little more than three hundred years. Perhaps this might 
be a fair spell of national bliss, all things considered, but, at any 
rate, in the year 1261, King Hacon of Norway, who had fre- 
quently cast a longing eye upon the island, contrived to cor- 
rupt a number of its influential people, and to bribe them into a 
transfer of their allegiance. What wont men do to acquire a little 
gold or a little land? Verily, we believe there is scarcely an acre 
of enviable ground on the face of the globe which has not cost a 
soul or two at some period of its history. Handed over to Hacon 
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in 1261, however, the island remained in the possession of the 
Norwegian sovereigns until 1880, when it was annexed to the 
crown of Denmark, and to the crown of Denmark it has ever 
since belonged. 

But it is with the physical curiosities of the country, rather 
than with its history or its inhabitants, that we are now concerned. 
No sooner does an inquisitive traveller approach its shores than 
he feels an intense longing to visit its wonderful Geysers. 
Landing at. Reykjavik, he finds himself in one of the funniest 
little capitals on the face of the globe.’ Iceland must of course 
have a metropolis. Why should it not, we should like to know? 
If it cannot exactly indulge in a London, Paris, or a Yeddo, there 
is no reason why it should not have a small chief town consisting 
mainly of two streets—with a small cathedral, capable of holding 
nearly 150 persons—a small governor's palace, originally intended 
for a prison—a small house of Parliament, of ample calibre for 
nearly thirty senators —a small hotel, without either sign- 
board or name; and, besides a few other public edifices, of a 
small number of private residences which look like warehouses ; 
and of warehouses which look exceedingly like themselves. 
Nearly all these tenements are made of wood covered with a dense 
coating of tar, so that the capital of Iceland appears to be in deep 
mourning. Internally some of them are handsomely furnished, 
and Madame Pfeiffer discovered no less than six square piano- 
fortes in the place, but she maliciously surmises that Liszt and 
Thalberg would never have recognised their own music when 
executed by Icelandic hands. Many of the houses possess small 
gardens, where small vegetables are cultivated ; but the botany of 
the island is so wretched, that good turnips, according to Sir W. 
Hooker, are about the size of an apple; and the largest tree in 
the country, according to Mr. Miles, was one on the governor's 
premises, which did not exceed five feet in height. No monster 
gooseberries of course are ever produced (or rapturously reported), 
and it has been sarcastically affirmed that the gardens are kept 
clean simply because the weeds wont trouble themselves to grow. 
This small metropolis, too, has its small gaieties, for we hear of 
balls where the orchestra consisted of a violin, a rusty triangle, 
and a ‘half-rotten’ drum; where ladies of fragrile virtue appeared 
quite at home with the bishop of the island; where men walked 
about with tobacco-pipes in their mouths, and indulged in what 
Sir George Mackenzie politely terms the unrestrained evacuation of 
their saliva on the floor ; and where waltzes were performed in such 
a funereal way that the spectator was reminded of soldiers stepping 
along to the music of the Dead March in Saul. Need we say 
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further, that the population of Reykjavik scarcely exceeds that of 
many 4 British village—consisting as it does of about 600 native 
residents, but increased by Danish traders and summer visitors 
from other parts of the country to about 1200. 

Having thus taken a hasty glance at the capital, let us start for 
those glorious steam-fountains which, were they transferred to 
British ground, would be sufficient to turn the head of the best 
English county. In Iceland you cannot hire a cab, coach, cart, 
or other vehicle, for the simple reason that there are none ‘to be 
had. Nor-can you travel on foot, for that would be considered 
almost ‘as fovlish as to proceed on all fours. Your plan is to pur- 
chase horses—some for yourself, some for the guides, and others 
forthe baggage. There being no Golden Lions or Royal Hotels in 
the country, it is advisable to carry a tent, and to look after the 
ecommissariat as narrowly as if you were about to traverse the 
‘Great Desert. Milk may be procured; but, as you may have to 
proceed fifteen or twenty miles without seeing a cottage, the best 
policy is to victual the expedition at the outset, though it in- 
volves you in the expense of a complete caravan. The difficulties 
of travel, indeed, are great. The country is such, that neither 
General Wade nor Mr. Macadam could have tamed its rugged 
paths into easy turnpike. In some places the road is like 
the bed of a Highland watercourse, in others your route 
might as well run through a stone quarry. Too frequently, 
the traveller picks his way over a sheet of lava, stretching for 
miles, unrelieved by trees or vegetables, except a few sickly 
bushes, which have found a nest in some hollow where the wind 
has deposited a handful of soil. He finds that this lava is broken 
up into sharp blocks, or gashed with fissures which are so teasing 
that constant attention is required to prevent accidents. Or he 
may have to cross swamps and marshes, where the yielding nature 
of the ground is scarcely less trying to the temper; and if en- 
cumbered with much baggage, the beasts of burden need constant 
supervision as well as their apathetic guides. 

Approaching Thingvalla, on his way to the Geysers, the visitor 
is startled by arriving at the edge of a precipice. A deep but 
narrow chasm, extending to a distance of more than a mile, 
suddenly yawns before him, as if the ground had been torn open 
by an earthquake. No warning is given him of its vicinity 
until he finds himself standing and shuddering upon the verge of 
the abyss. This is the famous ravine of Almannagid, which is 
justly considered to be one of the most remarkable spots in 
Iceland. Its depth is about 180 feet, its width may be the same 
in some parts, but in others it diminishes to a few fathoms. 
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How to cross it is the question for the traveller? Told he must 
descend to the bottom, and, somehow or other, contrive te reach 
the opposing bank, he shakes his head, and thinks it a feat for a 
goat but not for a man. There is no help for it, however. Dis- 
mount, and you will find a sort of natural staircase, which 
conducts you giddily to the bed of the rift, 


“Colossal blocks of stone, threatening the unhappy wanderer with 
death and destruction, hang loosely, in the form of pyramids and of 
broken columns, from the lofty walls of lava which encircle the whole 
long ravine in the form of a gallery. Speechless, and in anxious sus- 
pense, we descend a part of this chasm, hardly daring to look up, much 
less to give utterance to a single sound, lest the vibration should 
bring down one of these avalanches of stone, to the terrific foree of 
which the rocky fragments scattered around bear ample testimony. 
The distinctness with which echo repeats the softest sound and the 
lightest footfall, is truly wonderful. The appearance presented by the 
horses, which are allowed to come down the ravine after their masters. 
have descended, is most peculiar. One could fancy they were clinging 
to the wall of rock.’ 


Not far from the village of Thingvalla, the vale of which is 
unrivalled in Iceland for its beauty, lies the most sacred spot in 
the whole country. This is the plain where the Althing, or 
General Parliament, held its annual sittings for nearly nine cen- 
turies. Here national affairs were discussed, public justice was 
administered, strangers met from all parts of the island, friend- 
ships were formed, marriages were contracted, quarrels were 
settled or originated, females convicted of child-murder were 
drowned in a neighbouring pool, and culprits sentenced to be 
decapitated lost their heads on a little isle in the midst of the 
river. But in 1800 the Althing was abolished, or rather trans- 
ferred to Reykjavik, and now this venerated seat of law consists 
of ‘a mere farm, and contains two huts and a very small church.’ 

Two or three days are occupied in your jaunt to the Geysers. 
»The scenery is singularly diversified, for there are charming 
meadows, and pleasant shrubberies, and beautiful lakes on the 
route, as well as frightful fissures and rugged tracts of lava. 

At last, turning the flank of a mountain, you observe big 
clouds of steam curling into the air at a distance of about three 
miles; and if your pulse breaks into a transient gallop, how can 
you help it when told that you are now within sight, of one of the 
greatest wonders of the world ? Scampering across bog and stream, 
you atrive at the foot of a hill about 300 feet in height, and find 
yourself amongst a colony of boiling springs and vapour foun- 
tains. Upwards of one hundred of these are collected within a 
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space of little more than fifty acres. There is no difficulty in 
recognising the chieftain of the group. Upon a mound seven 
feet in height there rests a basin which at first appears to be 
tolerably circular, its diameter being fifty-six feet in one direc- 
tion and forty-six in another. The interior, from three to four 
feet in depth, is smooth and polished, and at the moment of your 
approach may be partially filled with water in a highly-heated 
condition. Through the clear crystalline fluid a funnel in the 
centre of this gigantic saucer may be perceived. Its breadth at 
the top has been variously estimated at from eight to sixteen 
feet, but as it descends it narrows its bore, and when sounded— 
your time for this ticklish operation being just after an explosion 
—the pipe may be traced to a depth of sixty-three feet. 

It may be necessary, however, to wait some time before the 
Gusher or Rager—that is the meaning of the word Geyser—will 
do you the honour to play. His movements are very fitful, and 
twenty or thirty hours frequently pass, nay as many as three days 
have been known to expire, without any hearty and emphatic 
eruption. Upon the curious traveller this interval of suspense 
has quite an exciting effect. When Sir George Mackenzie lay 
down for the night he could not sleep for more than a minute or 
two at a time, his anxiety compelling him to raise his head 
repeatedly to listen, and when the joyful notice was given, up he 
started with a shout, and bounded across the space which sepa- 
rated him from the Geyser. And what a spectacle it is when the 
explosion does commence! With a roar and a rush which are 
deafening—the earth trembling beneath you as if it were about 
to open and give birth to some strange monster—the boiling 
water is driven aloft in a huge column, which breaks into different 
ramifications, and then drooping as its impetus is lost, each 
separate jet falls back in graceful curves to the ground. At the 
lower part the ascending stream may appear to some eyes to be 
blue or green, but at the summit it is torn into the finest, snowiest 
spray. Volumes of steam accompany the discharge, and roll 
away in great clouds, which add to the sombreness and majesty of 
the scene. After raging thus grandly for a few minutes, the 
Geyser relaxes his fury, and then ceases to eject either water or 
vapour. The fluid in the basin rushes down the well in the 
centre, and slowly but surely this magnificent hydraulic machine 
begins to prepare for another eruption. Very different heights 
have been assigned to the jets. Olafson and Paulson, for 
example, estimated them at 360 feet. Lieutenant Ohlsen took 
the measure of one by the quadrant, and found it 212 feet; 
whilst Henderson saw some which he computed at 150 feet; but 
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‘other travellers have cut them down to 100 feet at the utmost, 
and Forbes averages them at 70 or 80. 

So much for the Great Geyser. About 180 or 140 yards to 
the south you will meet with, and might very possibly walk into, 
another of the principal fountains. This is the famous Strokr, 
or Churn, as that native name implies. Unlike the former, it has 
neither mound nor basin, and might easily be mistaken for an 
ordinary well, were it not for the furious bubbling of the water in 
its shaft. This shaft is about six feet in diameter, according to 
Forbes, with a depth of about 48 feet ; but it is very irregular in 
its bore, and contracts considerably: it is also bent in its course, 
and therefore, as Mr. Miles suggests, resembles the Irishman’s 
gun, which had the faculty of ‘shooting round a corner.’ The 
ejections of the Churn are more numerous than those of the 
Rager, occurring at least once or twice a day, and though its jets 
are less voluminous, they last for a longer period, and radiate in a 
still more tasteful manner. 

Now Strokr possesses one interesting property. He can be 
made to discharge almost at pleasure; and not only so, but you 
may force him to extra activity, and extort an eruption of a 
much fiercer character than is his natural practice. The 
way to accomplish this is very simple. Collect a quantity of 
stones or sods, and shovel them into the pipe of the Geyser. 
Down they go, splashing into the fluid, which instantly ceases to 
boil, as if Strokr were astonished at your impudence. And well 
he may, for stones and sods are things he abominates to such a 
degree that, collecting all his strength, he soon vomits them 
forth, and hurries them aloft in a pillar of water, which sometimes 
appears to reach to twice the ordinary elevation. Henderson, 
who stumbled upon this discovery, states that some of the jets 
rose to a height of 200 feet, and that fragments of stone were 
propelled to a still greater altitude, the column of water being 
succeeded by a column of steam, which lasted for nearly an hour. 
This experimentalist narrowly escaped punishment for his teme- 
rity ; for, whilst examining the pipe, the insulted Spouter, boiling 
with rage, shot up into the air a hissing torrent, which swept 
within an inch or two of his tormentor's face. Need we be sur- 
prised if prankish visitors can hardly resist the temptation to 
tease the Geyser? Spite of the grandeur of the spectacle, you 
feel a strong propensity to laugh at the idea of rousing Strokr, 
and throwing him into a profound passion. Mr. Miles literally 
‘made game’ of the spring, and when the exasperated phenomenon 
sought to relieve himself, was quite delighted to see his waters— 
stained and blackened with the clods—rising wrathfully to a 
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height of 180 feet. Commander Forbes subjected poor Strokr to 
a still greater indignity, for he compelled the Geyser to cook his 
dinner. Having invited the neighbouring curé and farmer to a 
meal, he packed up a piece of mutton in the body of a flannel 
shirt, and a ptarmigan in each sleeve, and then flung the garment 
into the Churn, which was previously primed with a quantity of 
turf. For some time Strokr took the transaction in such high 
dudgeon that he refused to eject; but finding that preparations 
were making for another dose of sods, he launched his waters into 
the air with unwonted fury, and the traveller soon beheld his 
shirt flying upwards, ‘with the arms extended like a head and 
tailless trunk.’ On its descent to the ground it proved to be in 
such a scalding state that it was necessary to wait a quarter of an 
hour before dinner could be served, and then it appeared that 
though the mutton was done to a nicety, the birds were torn to 
shreds. The Churn, in fact, was a sort of Papin's digester, 
where the very twigs of turf received such a soaking of caloric 
that they came out in a sodden condition. A drunken man once 
fell into the spring—so the legend runs—and after seething for a 
short time, was thrown up in a spray of human fragments. 

Still further to the south—about 106 yards from the Strokr— 
you arrive at the Little Geyser. It has a shallow basin like its 
big brother, but its pipe, 88 feet in depth, is anything but uniform 
in its shape. In the days of Mackenzie this fountain was not 
accustomed to cast up its contents to a greater altitude than four 
or five feet, but it made amends for its poverty of flight by 
spouting for an hour without intermission. When visited by 
Henderson the little fellow had raised his leaps to 10 or 20 feet, 
and went through his gymnastics about twelve times in the 
course of the day. Mr. Miles (in 1852) found that he had 
shortened the intervals between his performances, and was then in 
the habit of exhibiting every half hour, though the spectacle was 
limited to five minutes at a time, and the column did not exceed 
eight or ten feet in height. 

These are the principal springs at Haukadal, but the ground is 
pierced in all directions, and puffs of steam, jets of water, and 
pools of seething fluid tell the visitor that he is standing on a 
great caldron, the crust of which might be torn to fragments in 
a moment, were the riotous vapours denied the means of escape. 
He feels that hundreds of safety-valves are at work around him, 
and naturally wonders whether Iceland would not burst like a 
boiler if these should happen to be clogged or destroyed. 

The larger fountains generally give notice of their intention to 
play. This is only reasonable, for otherwise a curious traveller, 
venturing too near the basin, might be drenched with scalding 
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water by a sudden eruption; or, worse still, whilst peering down 
a tube, might receive the jet in his face, and recoil parboiled at a 
blow. The New Geyser, however, declines to give any intimation 
of his movements, and therefore, as Sir George Mackenzie 
remarks, it is necessary to deal cautiously with him, unless 
assured from a recent outbreak that his hour is not yet come. 
The notice served upon the public, in cases where due warning 
is given, consists of a series of detonations, which break on the 
ear like the report of distant artillery. The Head Geyser makes 
the ground quiver under your feet, as if an infant earthquake 
were gambolling below. Gun after gun is thus fired at varying 
intervals, as much as to say that a grand performance is just 
about to commence, and then the water begins to bubble in the 
pipe or to heave in the basin. Very frequently, however, the visitor, 
who rushes up, panting and agitated, on hearing the subterranean 
signals, is doomed to disappointment, for, after rising a few feet 
in a column, the liquid retires into the well, and leaves the 
spectator to ascertain (if the point is not already settled) whether 
patience is one of the virtues he really enjoys. 

In the other respects, too, as well as in the hours of display, these 
thermal fountains are somewhat capricious in their proceedings. 
The quantity of water ejected, the height to which it is pro- 
pelled, the mode of evacuation adopted, differ according to cir- 
cumstances which cannot be accurately explained. The Geysers, 
in fact, are rather whimmy phenomena. Gradual changes must 
necessarily ensue from the violent wear and tear to which they are 
exposed, as well as from the deposit of siliceous matter, and since 
earthquakes are incidents of common occurrence in Iceland, it is 
natural to suppose that their underground mechanism will fre- 
quently be disordered. Prior to 1789, there existed a lively 
rattling fountain, known as the Roaring Geyser, which flung out 
its contents every four or five minutes with unspeakable fury ; 
but several shocks being experienced in that year, the Roarer 
was disabled, and in course of time subsided into a mild, tranquil 
pool, from which no noisy jet ever presumes to ascend. Some- 
times, too, a concussion will open out new vents, as was the case 
in 1785, when thirty-five fresh springs were established at 
Haukadal, and the three leading performers began to play with 
augmented energy. 

But how shall we account for the action of these intermittent 
fountains? Formerly it was supposed that steam was produced 
in certain subterranean cavities, and that it accumulated there 
until it became sufficiently powerful to expel all the liquid in the 
tube, and in the reservoir with which it was connected. But this 
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theory, which might have suited a Geyser of regular habits, and 
-with a certain amount of suavity in its manners, would not 
account for the spasmodic proceedings so frequently observed in 


the tribe. The underground boilers were therefore abandoned. 


Professor Bunsen in Germany, and Professor Tyndall in Eng- 
land, have advocated a more probable solution. Under ordinary 
circumstances, water flies off in steam at 212° F., because its 
elastic force is then sufficient to overcome the weight of the 
atmosphere. But let the pressure upon it be increased, and its 
passage into the gaseous state is proportionately resisted—in fact, 
if a quantity of liquid were enclosed in a vessel of adequate 
strength, it might be heated, under compulsion of its own steam, 
until it became red-hot. The moment, however, that the fluid is 
freed from this pressure, it will burst into vapour, and as steam 
occupies 1700 times the space required by water, it will explode 
with a degree of violence exactly corresponding to the unnatural 
constraint it has endured—the same law prevailing in mechanics 
or pneumatics which obtains in morals and politics. Now, re- 
membering that a Geyser is furnished with a long shaft which 
gradually fills with water, and that the pressure on the fluid at 
the bottom of this tube must therefore become very considerable, 
we have only to suppose that a large amount of heat is brought 
to bear upon the lower portion of the pipe, when the following 
consequences may be expected to ensue. A quantity of liquid 
will receive a much higher charge of caloric than it ought to 
carry. Some of this liquid, rising in the shaft, must flash into 
steam when it reaches a point where the pressure is sufficiently 
relaxed, and hence the excitement in the basin, and the abortive 
eruptions which so frequently tantalize the traveller. But when, 
in consequence of the increase of the temperature—the tube being 
now full—the fluid below can no longer restrain its gaseous pro- 
pensities, it explodes violently, and drives the superincum- 
bent water before it with resistless impetuosity. And as the 
declining pressure releases more liquid from its bondage, jet after 
jet is produced until the apparatus is emptied for the time, or 
until the falling floods are so cooled in their rush through the air 
that they check the further development of vapour for the time. 
The Geyser, in fact, is a species of steam-cannon, which fires round 
after round of liquid missiles, just as Mr. Perkins’ steam-gun did 
leaden pellets. ‘Der Geyser (says Cotta) gleicht dann also einer 
‘ grossen Dampf-Kanone welche statt mit Kugeln mit Wasser 
‘schiesst.’ Professor Miiller, of Freiburg, contrived a little in- 
strument which may serve as an artificial ‘Rager. Procure a 
metallie tube at least six feet in height, and surround it at the 
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foot, and again at some little distance up the shaft, with wire 
cages capable of holding burning charcoal. The lowest cage 
should be the largest. Then fill the tube with water, light yous 
fires, and in due time you will have a pretty little eruption from 
your miniature ‘Gusher.’ A basin attached to the top of the 
instrument to receive the liquid and return it to the pipe, will 
ensure a succession of discharges, and save you the trouble of a 
voyage to Iceland. So a cork lightly fastened into the mouth of 
the tube, and afterwards blown out by the steam, will qualify you 
to talk of Strokr as if you had dosed him with sods and stones 
in person. 

All modern accounts seem to agree that the reputation of these 
fountains has not been overrated. Travellers of every tempera- 
ment are astonished at the giant gambols of the Geysers,* and 
some resign themselves at once to literary despair, as if conscious 
that no language, however vivid, could adequately represent the 
magnificence of the scene. Even Mr. Pliny Miles declares that 
the first view of the Great Gusher excited him so much, although 
then in a quiescent state, that he shall never forget its appearance 
‘ whilst Memory holds her seat,’ and that when in action, the 
spectacle was such as no words can describe, adding, that it even 
surpassed the Falls of Niagara in grandeur. But, alas! speedily 
relapsing into the dollar state of mind which is so characteristic 
of some Americans, he begins to speculate upon the uses to which 
all this native steam-power might be put, te wishes that Barnum 

could collect the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the Niagara 
‘Falls, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Fingal’s Cave, and the 
‘Icelandic fountains within one fence,’ and ‘ fury! what a show- 
‘shop he would open !’ 

Upon one race of people, however, the Geysers seem to make 
little impression. These are the natives themselves. Few of the 
inhabitants ever visit the spot, and those who live in the vicinity 
treat them with a nonchalance which is quite disgusting. 
Reversing the well-known Millerism, the miserable creatures 
refuse to exhibit any feeling because they do belong to the parish 
of the phenomenon. The Great Geyser is no hero to his 
Icelanders. He has not everf a staff of showmen, a troop of 
parasites, to fatten upon his glories. It is singular, too, that all 
the early annalists of the island are silent on the subject, though 

* At the British Association (1855) Dr. Stevenson Macadam proposed to ex- 

lain the operations of a Geyser on the principle that liquids, on encountering a 
highly heated surface, assume a spheroidal form, and afterwards blow up when 
the temperature reaches a certain level. But his theory required a double cavity 


in the ground, and a more complicated machinery than Bunsen’s, which is at once 
simple and competent. 
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the first historian of the north, Ari Frodi, was educated almost 
within reach of their spray (1075). The most ancient notice of 
them is supposed to be that of Saxo-Grammaticus in his History 
of Denmark; but this is a mere curt recognition of their 
existence, such as an English topographer might vouchsafe to 
the hot springs at Bath, or the dropping well at Knaresborough. 
Great alterations will, of course, have occurred in the course of 
centuries; but as in Iceland the ‘ pot’ is always ‘ kept boiling,’ 
spouting springs in different localities must have long been 
amongst the prominent marvels of the region. 

In other parts of the island as well as Haukadal, boiling 
springs abound. In the valley of Reykum, or Reykir, about 
40 or 50 miles from the metropolis of the Geyser system—vallis 
fontibus fervidis abundans—upwards of a hundred may easily be 
counted within a circumference of a mile and a half. Some of 
these are, of course, mere Lilliputian pools, but many are caldrons 
of considerable bulk, from which the traveller may at any moment 
receive a scalding shower-bath, the water being occasionally 
spirted up without the least notice of coming hostilities. One 
of the head fountains in this region, the Little Geyser, was accus- 
tomed to erupt nearly every minute in Sir John Stanley's time ; 
but having grown weary of this feverish work, it now contents 
itself with a blow up every three hours, or, according to Madame 
Pfeiffer, only twice or thrice in the day. Another, the Badstofa, 
plays every five or six minutes, the jets lasting for about a 
minute ; but as they issue from beneath a shelving rock, they 
assume an oblique direction, like an arched fan, and produce a 
magnificent effect. 

Again—Iceland has its springs of mud as well as of water. 
The fluid which darts from the Geysers is generally limpid, and 
has frequently excited astonishment from the fact that it contains. 
a large quantity of silica in solution. How such a refractory 
substance as flint could be dissolved, and then precipitated on 
the simple cooling of the liquid, was considered a kind of chemical 

uzzle. It is, however, well ascertained from the experiments of 

r. Fuchs, M. Kuhlman, and Mr. Ransome, on the production 
of water-glass, that if silica is fused with potash or soda, under 
certain circumstances, it will readily dissolve in boiling water, or 
if flint be exposed to the action ofa strong solution of either 
alkali in a boiler, under high pressure, it foregoes‘its right to be 
regarded as the emblem of obduracy. 

From Dr. Black’s analysis of the water of the Great Geyser,* 


* He found that a gallon contained 31°58 grains of silica, 5°56 of soda, 14°42 
of muriate of soda, 8°57 of sulphate of soda, and 2°80 of prs ty 
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it will be seen that silica is the largest mineral ingredient, and 
that soda exists in abundance both in a free and a wedded con- 
dition. When, however, the fluid cools, the flinty matter is depo- 
sited in the basins and channels, where it forms incrustations 
which are generally compared to cauliflower-heads of exquisite 
beauty. Not only stones but twigs, grass, mosses, and other 
delicate objects receive such a coating that they appear to have 
been perfectly fossilized. 

In some cases the fluid of these wells is still more singularly 
charged. What does the reader say to springs of soda-water ? 
Such there are in various parts of the island, but one of the most 
celebrated is at a spot about two miles to the north of Roudemelr. 
The liquid there occupies two cavities in the ground, and is kept 
in a state of constant excitement by the bubbles of carbonic acid 
which are always ascending. Frisky and pungent, it is tolerably 
agreeable, and from the stimulant powers of the gas, the place is 
known as the Ol Kilda, or the Ale Well. How many a thirsty 
Englishman would be delighted to have a spring of this deserip- 
tion, or, still better, a genuine well of Bass or Allsopp on his own 
premises ! 

Frequently, however, as already stated, mud is the only liquor 
in which a spring will deal. And some of these mud springs 
profess to a little business as Geysers. Very clumsily and un- 
couthly, without doubt; for how can we expect a thick pasty 
fluid to shoot aloft in graceful columns, or to fall in light elegant 
spray? Near the sulphur banks of Krisuvik, for example, there 
is a pretentious spring of this description, which Mr. Miles 
describes as ‘ an enormous kettle, ten feet across, sunk down into 
‘the earth, and filled within six feet of the top with hot boiling 
‘liquid. There it kept boiling and spouting, jets rising from its 
‘ pudding-like surface ten and fifteen feet, and is kept constantly 
‘going.’ It was into a vile caldron like this that a horse once 
fell, and was never seen or heard of again. Still more striking 
are the mud springs in the neighbourhood of Mount Krabla, in 
the north-eastern corner of the island. Dr. Henderson suddenly 
came upon the brink of a precipice, where he perceived below 
him a row of large caldrons, twelve in number, which were 
splashing, fuming, and thundering in such a hideous manner that 
he stood for a quarter of an hour as if petrified. The boldest 
strokes of fiction, the strongest flights of imagination, could not, 
in his opinion, describe half the horrors of that fearful spot. 

There are places, too, where pure steam is emitted instead of 
water or mud. Amongst other curiosities of this kind, near 
Krisuvik a torrent of vapour, 20 feet in length, gushes out 
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of the rock in a slanting direction, with a roar which may be 
compared to that of some monster locomotive when retiring 
from the toils of the day. Seen by Mr. Miles in 1852, and col-. 
lated with the description given by Sir G. Mackenzie in 1810, 
this jet did not appear to have changed its physiognomy in the 
least, though for two-and-forty years it had probably been playing 
without intermission. At Hveravellir (famous for its thermal 
springs) there is a circular mound about four feet in height, 
from which a current of steam ‘ escapes with a noise louder than 
that of the most tremendous cataract,’ and with a force so great 
that stones thrown into the aperture are shot out to a considerable 
height, as if fired from a mortar. The natives call it with justice 
the Roaring Mount. 

Scarcely less striking than the boiling springs are the sulphur 
mines of Iceland. There are places where you seem to have 
literally strayed into a region of fire and brimstone. The most 
eelebrated of these spots is a mountain about two or three miles 
from Krisuvik. The ascent has its own troubles. Toiling up a 
slippery bank of clay and sulphur, almost stifled by the exhala- 
tions which the wind probably sweeps full in your face, you arrive 
at a great hollow, where the banks are covered with a fine 
yellow crust or powder. The ground is pierced with holes 
through which steam and smoke are constantly ascending. To 
walk over this treacherous surface is a task of considerable peril, 
for if the coating gives way, the traveller’s feet may sink deep 
into the hot clay or scalding mud. Mr. Bright suffered much 
pain from an accident of this description, and Dr. Hooker plunged 
up to his knees in a half-liquid mass of sulphur and clay, and 
was only saved from further immersion by throwing himself upon 
the ground, and stretching out his arms over firmer soil. In the 
basin of this valley lies the great caldron already mentioned, 
which is filled with blue mud always on the boil, and always 
emitting a thick noisome vapour. Hot springs and steam jets 
abound in the mountain. The place, indeed, is prolific in 
horrors. ‘What between the roaring of this caldron,’ says 
Commander Forbes, though not in the choicest language, ‘the 
‘ hissing of the steam jets, the stink of the sulphur, the clouds of 
‘vapour, the luridness of the atmosphere, the wildness of the 
‘glen, and the heat of the soil increasing tangibly at every inch, 
‘I could not help occasionally glancing around to assure myself 
‘that his Satanic Majesty was not present, and nestled up to my 
“ companions to be ready in case of any such emergency as ‘ Pull 
‘devil, pull governor,’ arising.’ 

Extending over a space of twenty-five miles in length (to say 
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nothing of the soufriéres and solfaterras at Namufiall, Mount 
Krabla, and in other northern parts of the country), it will be 
seen that Iceland possesses in this region one treasure of very 
saleable importance. Living as we do in a world where a mixture 
of saltpetre, charcoal, and brimstone is the grand specific for all 
political diseases (coupled with copious bleeding), sulphur must 
of course take high rank amongst the necessaries of human 
existence. ‘T'alk of dispensing with it altogether ? Certainly not! 
How could we carry on the business of the globe for a single 
year without the help of Schwartz’s potent and persuasive com- 
pound? Surely, then, there is no probability that our stock of 
these ingredients will ever run out? Many a good Briton, moved 
by patriotism and fine grandfatherly feeling, becomes quite 
uneasy when he asks himself whether our coal may not possibly 
be exhausted in the course of a few generations, and whether the 
day may not arrive in which no steam-engine can be kept in fuel 
except at a ruinous price. But imagine the horror of a man like 
the first Napoleon, or of any other owner of a fire-eating army, 
were he told that, in a few years, the supply of nitre or brimstone 
might wholly cease. What groans that individual would utter! 
—what wailing there would be amongst his troops! Would not 
the poor planet, in their opinion, become quite bankrupt in 
glory? With our rifles all unloaded, and our cannon virtually 
spiked, should we have any more history worth narrating? It is 
difficult to believe. But let no hero despair. The military mind 
would make itself quite comfortable on this point could it survey 
the vast deposits at Krisuvik, and observe how the precious ex- 
halations stream from the ground, as if there were a boundless 
magazine beneath. ‘There is enough brimstone at this spot alone 
to fight fifty thousand battles. Such, indeed, are the sulphurous 
resources of Iceland, that it could supply all the armies of 
a and enable them to take every town in the world if they 
liked. 

Now, considering the commercial value of this mineral, it is 
surprising that the mines have been so languidly worked. The 
difficulty of transport, and the want of enterprise on the part of the 
natives, may, indeed, explain their indifference ; but the Danes, who 
know more of the merits of gunpowder, might have been expected 
to turn the substance to lucrative account. A French traveller, 
M. Robert, not long ago called the attention of his countrymen 
to the subject, and hinted that it would be well to keep these 
valuable localities out of the hands of the British, lest they should 
furnish us with one of the great munitions of war—‘ Aussi doit 
‘il bien se garder de jamais accorder aux Anglais, qui l'ont 
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‘ sollicitée, la faculté d’exploiter ces soufriéres.’ But, alas for 
poor M. Robert, Commander Forbes informs us that an En- 
glishman, Mr. Bushby, has already purchased the sulphurous sub- 
limations of the southern district, and obtained the refusal of 
those in the north. 

But, in speaking of Iceland, it is necessary to speak of Hekla. 
This mountain is the Hamlet of the island, and must, on no 
account, be omitted from any survey of its physical phenomena. 
On the ground of stature it can make no great pretensions, as it 
is only about 5700 feet in height; and, in regard to personal 
appearance, travellers sometimes feel unable to conceal their 
vexation at its want of majesty. But its northern position, its 
volcanic vivacity, and the peculiarity of its eruptions, have com- 
bined to bring it into sinister repute. Planted at a distance of 
about thirty miles from the southern coast, it forms a hill twenty 
miles in circumference at the base, and is crowned with three 
blackened peaks, which are sometimes spotted, sometimes covered 
with snow. 

To reach these is a task of difficulty. From Neefreholt, the 
Chamouni of the mountain, to the summit, is about seven miles, 
of which nearly four may be performed on pony-back. At first, 
you canter very pleasantly through green patches of pasture ; 
then, threading a narrow gorge, you enter a great, silent, secluded 
amphitheatre, which forms, according to tradition, a gateway to 
the regions of perdition ; for it is beneath this volcano that Hela 
(Death) torments the spirits of the lost ; and here, time after time 
(if the peasantry may be believed), she has been seen driving the 
souls of the dead, particularly after some bloody battle has been 
fought. Next, passing over a long slope of volcanic sand, you 
dismount from the ponies, which the Icelanders tie head to tail, 
so as to form a living circle, and then address yourself to the real 
hardships of the ascent. Sometimes scrambling over the hard, 
sharp lava, which cuts the hands or knees like a knife ; sometimes 
trudging, ankle deep, through the fine’ black sand and loose 
ashes ; sometimes struggling over the slag, which slips from 
beneath the foot at every step, you reach the crater, which was 
scooped out of the mountain during the eruptions of 1845-6. 
As seen by Mr. Miles, its aspect was worthy of the grim goddess 
who is reputed to haunt the volcano :-— 


* What a terrible chasm! Indeed, it seemed like hell itself—fire and 
brimstone literally—dark, curling smoke, yellow sulphur, and -red 
cinders appearing on every side of it. The crater was funnel-shaped, 
about one hundred and fifty feet deep, and about the same distance 
across at the top. This was one of four craters where the fire burst 
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out in 1845. After the eruption they had caved in, and remained as 
we now saw them. In a row above this one, extending towards the 
top of the mountain, were three other craters, all similar in appearance. 
Our progress now was one of great danger. At our left was the north 
side of the mountain; and fora long distance it was a perpendicular 
wall, dropping off more than a thousand feet below us. A large stone 
thrown over never sent back an echo. The craters were on our right, 
and between these and the precipice on our left we threaded a narrow 
ridge of sand not wider than a common footpath. A more awful 
scene, or a more dangerous place, I hope never to be in. Had it not 
been for my long staff, I never could have proceeded. The dangers and 
terrors of the scene were greatly increased by the clouds and cold wind 
that came up on our left, and the smoke and sulphurous stench that 
rose from the craters on our right. One moment we were in danger of 
falling over the perpendicular side of the mountain on the one hand, 
and the next of being swallowed up in the burning crater on the other. 
Our path was exceedingly steep, and for nearly a quarter of a mile 
we pursued it with slow and cautious steps. Old Nero saw the danger, 
and set up a dismal howl. A few moments after he slipped, and was 
near falling into the fiery pit. In five minutes an animal or a man 
would have been baked to a cinder. Pursuing our way by the four 
craters, our path widened, and half an hour more brought us to the 
top of the mountain. Our purpose was accomplished—we stood on 
the summit of Mount Hekla.’ 


The view from this elevation is undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable on the face of the globe. Such a mixture of beauty 
and desolation is not, perhaps, to be witnessed from any other 
mountain-top. Painted before you, as in a colossal panorama, 
lie green valleys threaded by silvery streams—plains speckled 
with peaceful lakes—slopes covered with purple heather—snatches 
of dark-looking shrubbery which represent the forests of the land 
—to the south, the rippling ocean, from whose bosom the tall 
cliffs of the Westmann Isles rise perpendicularly to a height of 
two thousand feet ; whilst to the north the eye wanders over an 
expanse of volcanic cones, smoking craters, domes of ice, fields 
of snow, hideous tracts of lava, streams of stones which once 
flowed like rivers—in fact, over a region so withered and shat- 
tered that it looks the picture of a ‘chaos in creation.’ It is 
here, indeed, that the giants of Frost and the spirits of Fire seem 
to have joined battle, and fought like the Berserkers of old, until 
exhausted by fury, they laid themselves down to rest for a season, 
their weapons still in hand, and wrath, inextinguishable wrath, 
yet raging in their hearts. 

The eruptions of this voleano have been chronicled since 1004 
(A.D.). Twenty-four black-letter years appear in its calendar. 
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There have been intervals of seventy-four, seventy-six, and 
seventy-seven years between its paroxysms; but few Icelanders 
who attained the ordinary term of life could expect to do so with- 
out hearing more than once that the terrible mountain was in 
labour. In 1300 the annalists assert that Hekla was rent in its 
agony from top to bottom—yes, down to its very centre, they 
say; but the awful gash, now marked by a deep ravine, was par- 
tially healed by the collapse of the rock and the falling in of 
stony masses. During the convulsions of 1766, Sir Joseph Banks 
states that ashes were carried to a distance of one hundred and 


. eighty miles, that the cattle in the neighbourhood were either 


choked by the noisome vapours or starved for want of food, and 
that when the stomachs of some were opened, they were discovered 
to be full of volcanic dust. 3 

Besides Hekla, however, there are many burning mountains in 
this island, and some of them have played a still more mischievous 
part. From Krabla a stream of molten rock was ejected between 
the years 1724 and 1730, and rushed into the lake Myvatn, 
where it killed the fish, dried up the waters, and continued to 
burn with a blue flame for several days. But there is no eruption 
so darkly renowned in Icelandic history as that of Skaptar Yékul 
in 1788. Skaptar is a mountain in the south-eastern quarter of 
the island, or rather, it is a part of a cluster of mountains which 
seem to lay their heads together to bear up a huge snowy field 
apparently inacessible to human foot. From an account pub- 
lished by Chief-Justice Stephensen, who was sent by the Danish 
sovereign to hold an inquest, as it were, over the disaster (though 
his narrative has been charged with some exaggeration), it appears 
that throughout the syssel, or county in which this Yékul is 
situate, the ground was seized with shivering-fits on the Ist of 
June, which increased in intensity from day to day, and seemed 
to forebode some hideous convulsion. On the 8th, pillars of 
smoke were seen to shoot up amongst the hills, and speedily 
formed a great black bank in the air, from which sand and ashes 
fell so profusely, that at Sida the light was quite obscured, and 
the ground in the neighbourhood covered to the depth of an 
inch. Terrible were the subterranean noises which were then 
heard. The sounds were like the thunder of meeting cataracts. 
The inhabitants left their houses in affright, and pitched their 
tents in the open fields. On the 10th, jets of fire were observed 
amongst the peaks to the north, and then a torrent of glowing 
lava burst from the volcano. Rushing in a south-east direction, 
it approached the river Skaptar, and dashed into its bed. Imagine 
the conflict which ensued between the two streams! The struggle 
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was fearful, but, hissing in his death-throes, the river god at last 
succumbed. In less than four-and-twenty hours that rapid tor- 
rent, swollen as it was, had ceased to exist. Its place was taken 
by the fiery invader. ‘The lava not only rapidly filled the gorge 
through which the river ran, though in some places the banks 
were nearly six hundred feet high and two hundred wide, but 
flooded the adjoining lands, and at Aa swallowed up pastures and 
houses with merciless voracity. Sweeping along the channel of 
the stream with awful impetuosity, the molten matter issued from 
amongst the hills, and seemed as if it would deluge the whole 
plain of Medalland. Fortunately a great lake, or, as some say, 
an unfathomed chasm in the river, lay across its path. Into 
this it poured with a horrible noise for several days in succession ; 
but when this reservoir was filled to the brim, the burning flood 
resumed its progress, and dividing into various currents, burnt 
up a number of farms and woods as it ran its mad but magnificent 
race. Now and then it spread over certain ancient lava tracts, 
and penetrating every fissure and cavern, produced the strangest 
effects ; sometimes driving out the air through the chinks with a 
horrible whistle, sometimes melting and firing the old deposits, 
and not unfrequently blowing up the crust and hurling great 
masses of rock to a considerable height. Huge blocks of stone, 
torn from their site and heated till they became red-hot, were 
seen floating in the stream. The water which came down from 
the fountains of the Skaptar, and from the melting snows, was 
intercepted on reaching the lava, and, boiling, overflowed many 
pastures and woodlands which the molten deluge had spared. 
Besides this river, numerous brooks and streams were dammed 
up by the torrents of lava, and many farms and buildings were 
consequently submerged. At Skal the people had seen the fiery 
tide approach, and waited breathlessly to learn whether it would 
be necessary to flee. To their great relief it passed at a short 
distance; but on the 21st of June, the rivulets, which were dis- 
tended by rain and denied their usual outlet, attacked the church 
and village, and next morning the steaming waters were surging 
with violence over the drowned hamlet. In its attempts to reach 
Skal the lava ascended the slope of the hill to some distance, 
rolling up its covering of moss as if it were a large piece of cloth 
folded by human hands. Numerous eruptions from the volcano 
between the 18th of June and the 13th of July fed the fire-streams 
with new material, and as the older effusions were now becoming 
stiffer and more consolidated, the fresher currents were seen 
rolling above them, until in some places the lava attained a 
thickness of six hundred feet. The Stapafoss waterfall on the 
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Skaptar river was dried up; but the molten matter came down in 
its stead, and swept over the precipice in a splendid cataract of 
fire, filling up the enormous cavity at its base before it proceeded 
on its deadly way. At the commencement of August, the lava, 
which had now choked up the Skaptar river and swamped the 
neighbouring grounds, struck off to the north-east, and poured 
into the Hversfliot—a stream ‘almost equal in size and nearly 
parallel in course. Great was the consternation of the people 
who lived on its lower banks to see it begin to fume, to find it 
grow excessively hot, and then to observe it disappear altogether. 
What could they expect? They knew what had happened in 
the adjoining district, and gloomily awaited the appearance of 
the enemy. Down he came. Heralded by lightnings and 
thunders, signalled by pillars of fire and smoke in the distance, 
he dashed furiously along the bed of the river, streaming over 
its banks, and then, having reached the open country, spread his 
glowing waves across the plain to the distance of four miles 
within the space of a single evening. Continuing to flow until 
the end of August, the invader licked up some farms, drove the 
inhabitants from others, and spread devastation wherever he ap- 
peared. For several years afterwards the vapour still arose from 
particular spots, as if the fury of the intruder were even then un- 
satiated. It was not until February, 1784, after ejecting a pro- 
digious quantity of lava from its entrails, greater, perhaps, than 
ever issued from volcano before, that the mountain returned to 
its ordinary condition. 

The effects of this calamity were terrible. The atmosphere 
was so filled with smoke, sulphur, and dust, that it was difficult 
for the healthy, and for asthmatic persons almost impossible to 
breathe. The heavy rains which fell became charged with noxious 
materials, and incrusted the fields with an inky coating which 
poisoned the grass and polluted the streams. Vegetables of all 
kinds withered, and became so friable that they fell to powder 
with a touch. The mortality which ensued amongst the cattle of 
the island, not only in consequence of the scarcity of fodder and 
the fouling of the herbage, but also from the putrid state of the 
atmosphere, was prodigious. In the course of 1783 and 1784, it 
is calculated that 129,947 sheep, 19,488 horses, and 6801 horned 
cattle fell victims to that terrible volcano. The fish in some of 
the freshwater lakes were destroyed, and cast up dead on the 
beach, whilst those at sea were driven from the coast. Certain 
birds, swans amongst the rest, were expelled from the country. 
To the inhabitants the results were equally disastrous. Many 
fearful distempers arose, and amongst these was one which pro- 
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duced swellings in the limbs and contractions in the sinews, so 
that the sufferers became crooked in person, the teeth grew loose, 
and the gums mortified ; the throat was covered with ulcers, and 
sometimes the tongue rotted entirely out of the mouth. In this, 
or in other ways, not less than nine thousand persons are sup- 
posed to have been murdered by Skaptar Yokul. 

But the mountains of the island sometimes pour out water as 
well as fire. Clothed as many of their summits are in snow and ice, 
vast glaciers occupying their ravines, it is evident that if the sub- 
terranean fires should grow unruly, the overlying masses will melt, 
and there will be a rush of water into the hapless plains beneath. 
The volcano of Kétlugia (to the south-east of Hekla) is famous 
for the floods it has discharged. On one occasion the deluge of 
water, bearing huge blocks of ice and stone on its foaming tide, 
swept away the houses of Héfdabreka, and carried the wooden 
church out to sea, where it was seen floating for some time before 
it fell to pieces. On another, all the inhabitants in the imme- 
diate vicinity except two were destroyed by a fearful inundation. 
The most appalling, however, of these eruptions occurred in 1755, 
the year of the great earthquake which overthrew Lisbon, shook 
a large portion of Europe, upset towns in Africa, and even pro- 
pagated its throes to Asia and America. From the 17th of 
October to the 7th of November the Yékul was in a state of 
tremendous excitement, pouring forth streams of hot water, which 
hurried ice and rock before them into the ocean, where the de- 
posit became so great that it extended to a distance of more than 
fifteen miles, and even rose above the waves in some places, 
though the sea was previously forty fathoms deep. Mixed with 
these vomits of water were vomits of fire. Red-hot globes were 
hurled to a great height, and then shattered into a thousand 
pieces. The air was occasionally so darkened with smoke and 
ashes that a man could not see his companion’s face at the 
distance of a yard, whilst at other times it was so brilliantly 
illuminated by columns of flame that midnight appeared to be 
turned into midday. The ground frequently rocked, and the 
unearthly noises which proceeded from the Yékul appalled the 
stoutest hearts. Fifty farms were laid waste during these and the 
other eruptions which happened in the following year, and, to 
crown all, the mephitic gases diffused through the atmosphere 
brought on a frightful mortality which ought to have appeased 
the wrath of the mountain demon for centuries to come. 

Occasionally, too, the Yékuls give rise to what may be called 
travelling fields of ice. These move slowly forward, encroaching 
in many cases upon lands which were once cultivated, and even 
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devouring a parish now and then, as if to emulate the appetite of 
the volcano. Sometimes they retrograde at certain periods, and 
afterwards advance. The Southern Skeidaré is said to move 
backwards and forwards alternately for the distance of half a 
mile, and in 1727, during an eruption in the neighbourhood, it 
was seen to oscillate, whilst numerous streams suddenly started 
from its base, and placed the spectators in great jeopardy. The 
Breidamark Yékul, however, affords the most remarkable sample 
of an itinerant field. Twenty miles long, by fifteen broad, with a 
maximum height of about 400 feet, it covers what was once a 
fair and fertile plain. How was it formed? Not like the glaciers 
of a Swiss or a Norwegian scene, for there there are no burning 
mountains or scalding-hot springs to produce great floods of 
melted snow and carry down big lumps ofice. But in Iceland 
this does happen, and it will be seen that the blocks which are 
thus discharged into the valley will accumulate, whilst further 
accessions from the same source will gradually add to the extent 
of the sheet, and then the slope of the ground, the constant pres- 
sure @ tergo, the lubricating of the soil by the snow streams, com- 
bined with other causes, will probably explain why the mass glides 
so regularly, with its stealthy ghost-like step, towards the sea. 
But as our space is diminishing faster than the soil over which 
‘that icy wanderer is creeping, we must now be content to note a 
few more points of interest connected with the island in mere 
descriptive shorthand. Iceland has its Surtshellir caverns, ex- 
tending for upwards of a mile underground, with chambers 
where beautiful stalactites, formed by the once fluid lava, or still 
superber icicles formed by the dripping water, hang from the 
roofs in the most ‘curious and fantastic shapes; and from 
this cavern, which few natives will dare to enter, the people 
believe that Surtur, the enemy of the gods, will one day 
issue to set the universe on fire. Iceland, too, has its huge lava 
bubbles, which were produced in the material whilst plastic by 
the expansion of the gases, and now constitute caves—some 
50 or 100 feet in diameter—where frozen and vitrified pendents 
adorn the domes as they do in the Halls of Surtur. It has 
horrible passes also, like that of Bulaudshéfdi, where the track 
runs along the face of a nearly perpendicular mountain 1000 
feet above the sea which is roaring at its base, and the traveller 
seems to cling like a fly to the side of the cliff; or again, as at 
Ennit, he must creep along at the bottom of a frightful rock 
2500 feet in height, but only at low water, and with the chance 
of being crushed in a moment by the fall of great stones from the 
side of the precipice, numbers of natives having already been 
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killed in the perilous passage. Iceland, again, is peculiarly a 
land of earthquakes, and during the paroxysms mountains have 
heen cleft to their foundations, boiling springs have spouted 
from the soil, the wells have become white as milk, men and 
cattle have been tossed into the air, the darkness has become so 
great that all travelling was impracticable, the quiverings of the 
ground grew so incessant that service in the churches was sus- 
pended for weeks together, and in 1784 not less than 1459 houses 
were overturned, whilst 530 more were greatly damaged. The 
inhabitants too are seized upon by various forms of disease. 
Owing to their fishy food, scanty supply of vegetables, want of 
cleanliness, and many local disadvantages, they suffer severely if 
any epidemic should be abroad. 

In the year 1707, sixteen thousand individuals, more than one- 
quarter of the whole population, perished from the small-pox. 
In 1797, six hundred persons were sent to the grave by that 
infantile complaint, the measles. The natives are peculiarly 
liable to the itch, and keep up a terrible scratching, though there 
is sulphur enough in the island to cure the whole human race, if 
it were thus vilely afflicted. But the most horrible of their 
distempers is the Icelandic leprosy, which converts the sufferer, 
with his seamed countenance, scaly skin, ulcerated body, fetid 
breath, and haggard looks, into a living corpse, too loathsome for 
his fellow-creatures to approach, and almost too burdensome for 
himself to bear. The climate of the country is not so harsh as 
its latitude might imply, though the summer is short, and during 
the long winter a native rarely travels further than his parish 
church. For eight months Dr. Henderson never ventured more 
than a quarter of a mile out of the capital, except on one occa- 
sion, when he paid a visit to a neighbouring seat. Fortunately, 
the rigours of an Arctic position are moderated by the beneficent 
Gulf Stream, which breaks upon the island, and, dividing into 
two branches, leaves it a grateful legacy of warmth. It is ina 
northern locality especially that we can best appreciate the 
generosities of that noble ocean-river; for, as the Polar currents 
bring down such a quantity of ice (with a few bears occasionally 
for passengers) that it has been known to form a belt thirty miles 
in breadth, and the whole space between Iceland and Greenland 
has even been filled with frozen masses; so, but for that stream 
of heated water, the atmosphere of the country would be sadly 
lowered in tone, and the sea would be so cooled that the fisheries, 
on which the natives depend for subsistence, might be destroyed. 
Nor is this great current less remarkable for the drift-wood 
which it kindly conveys from other quarters and deposits on the 
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Icelandic shores. Without it the inhabitants would be sorely 
distressed for fuel. Coal like ours they have none themselves. 
Beds of Surturbrand exist, but these have probably been formed 
of drifted timber. Forests in this country are such ridiculous 
affairs, that it is difficult to contemplate one with a serious 
countenance. The trees may be about four or five feet in height. 
Some may reach six ; Mackenzie mentions a few which ranged 
from six to ten ; but where will you find many which can overtop 
a very tallman? A traveller feels quite merry when he discovers 
that he can crash through, stride over, or even trample an ex- 
tensive wood underfoot, as if he were a Gulliver in a corn-field, 
or an elephant in a shrubbery. A boy who has often smarted 
under the rod would feel perfectly enchanted when he saw that 
the troubler of his soul—the tree from which the disciplinary 
twigs are always gathered—was here stripped of its strength, 
deprived of its pungency, and tamed down from a goodly piece 
of timber to a poor dwarf of a vegetable. It is the absence of 
wood, indeed, which gives a particularly naked look to the 
country, as if it were all shaven and shorn, and consequently, in 
the highest degree forlorn. Iceland, further, is a land whose 
interior is so little explored that the people believe its deserts 
and glacier regions are occupied by a race of outlaws; and though 
no traces of these Utilegu-menn have been discovered, yet their 
existence is assumed from the fact that multitudes of sheep vanish 
from the high pasture grounds, coupled with the circumstance 
that sometimes wanderers who have ventured too far into the 
bowels of the country have never returned. 

‘ Truly a wretched island!’ many of us cosily-situated English- 
men may be disposed to exclaim. It is a place where no corn is 
regularly produced, and in Madame Pfeiffer’s time, only one bake- 
house existed in the country. The natives live chiefly on cod, 
and their principal beverage is milk ; so that, should the fisheries 
prove bad, or the hay season unfavourable, a famine is almost 
certain to ensue. Unable to raise sufficient supplies, even for the 
scanty population, a war which should cripple their commerce for 
a few months, or simply cut off their imports of fishing-hooks, 
would reduce them to a state of lamentable destitution. There, 
if a peasant is ill, and needs a medical man, he may have to seek 
him at a distance of fifty, eighty, or one hundred miles ; and in 
winter it may be requisite to open a road, and pioneer for the 
doctor with shovels and pickaxes. If a man wishes to attend 
divine worship, he may have to ride many miles to a church, 
twenty or thirty feet in length, which is used as a lumber-house 
by the incumbent, and as an hotel by travellers, the latter spread- 
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ing their beds on the floor, and sometimes taking their meals 
from the altar; and when service is performed, it will be by @ 
well-educated clergyman, who considers himself passing rich on 
ten to two hundred florins a year, and who shoes horses or makes 
hay, whilst his lady milks cows and tends sheep. 

But the Icelander will tell us that his country has some 
splendid negative advantages at the least. It has no forts, no 
soldiery, no policemen (worth mentioning), no custom-house 
officers, no income-tax gatherers, and happily for its peace (so the 
general public may say), no professional lawyers! Neither has it 
had a single executioner for some time past, for it is remarkable 
that no native could be found to undertake this odious duty ; 
and consequently, it has been necessary to export malefactors to 
the mainland, in order that they might be despatched. He will 
tell us also—such is the strong attachment which man naturally 
conceives for his native spot, however uncouth and ungenial— 
that, though his country is blistered with lava and blanched with 
snow, though its hills may be without verdure and its valleys 
without corn, though its atmosphere reeks with sulphur and its 
streams may flow from boiling fountains, though he walks on a 
nest of earthquakes and sleeps amongst a host of angry volcanoes, 
and though, to all appearance, his little island might at any 
moment be blown up into the air, or let down into the sea; yet, 
after all, in his opinion, Iceland is the very ‘ best spot on which 
the sun shines.’ 

‘Still, even here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his little lot, the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loathe his poor and scanty meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil.’ 


Just one point more. At the present moment Iceland pos- 
sesses an additional feature of interest—one which may possibly 
render it of great service to the New World as well as the Old. The 
difficulties of laying an electric cable across the Atlantic, and of 
working it with the requisite vigour when laid, have made it ex- 
pedient to break the length of the journey by establishing several 
intermediate posts. By fixing upon three stepping-stones, as it 
were, the ocean may certainly be overleaped by the galvanic fluid 
without much sense of resistance. Of these Iceland must be 
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one. We conclude by giving Commander Forbes’s opinion on 
the subject, at the same time expressing our obligations to him 
for his lively and interesting work. It is sketchy in character, 
and scarcely fulfils the expectations which its title and appear- 
ance excite. Nor is the language at all eminent for its polish ; 
but taking it as a sailor's narrative, purposely written with a free- 
and-easy pen, the reader will find much in its pages to entertain 
and instruct. 


‘The manifest advantages of a North Atlantic telegraph would be, 
that four electrical circuits would be obtained, none of greater length 
than six hundred miles; and as submarine telegraphs now working at 
greater lengths demonstrate the possibility of complete insulation and 
retardation up to that distance, whereas, when we get beyond the 
thousand miles, all is doubt and conjecture, to say nothing of the 
hazard attendant on the enterprise, and the advantage of having to 
relay a portion instead of the whole length of the line, in the event of 
a fracture, the superiority of this route cannot fail to command atten- 
tion. The honour of originating the North Atlantic line belongs 
wholly to Colonel Shaffner, of the United States, who, in 1854, ob- 
tained a cession from the Danish Government of exclusive telegraphic 
rights in the Faroes, Iceland, and Greenland. His proposed route is 
as follows :—From Scotland to the Faroes, 250 miles; from Faroes to 
Iceland, 350 miles; from Iceland to Greenland, 550 miles; from 
Greenland to coast of Labrador, 600 miles. Now with regard to the 
objections that may be advanced against this line there are only two 
worthy of notice—namely, the icebergs of these northern coasts and 
the submarine volcanic line of the south-western extreme of Iceland. 
The latter may be easily avoided by landing the cable on any of the 
many eligible spots between Portland and Cape Reykianes, and thence 
carrying the line across country to any part of Faxe Fiord. All this 
portion of the coast is free from icebergs, and the shore-ice occa- 
sionally formed in the winter is inconsiderable; and besides, it has 
been already demonstrated in the Baltic and American lakes that 
shore-ice does not interfere with the workings of submarine lines. 
With regard to any local electrical difficulties to be surmounted, it 
must be remembered that, as far as our present knowledge goes, they 
are only conjectural; and when it is added that the bottom in these 
regions is, for the most part, composed of sand and mud, and nowhere 
of a greater depth than two thousand fathoms,* the only wonder is 
that this North-about route was not first adopted.’ 


* The expeditiofi since employed to sound this line found much less depth of 
water than had been anticipated. 
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Art. III.—WNotitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici Auspiciis 
Imperatoris Alexandri 11. susceptae. Accedit Catalogus Codicum 
nuper ex Oriente Petropolin perlatorum. Edidit Fri. 
Const. TiscuEenporr, &c. Lipsiz, 1860. 


THE discovery of an entire MS. of the Greek Testament written, 
as is said, in the early part of the fourth century—a date anterior, 
or at least equal, to that of any now extant—is an event which has 
naturally awakened the greatest interest in the literary world. It 
is true that many ancient MSS. of that precious volume have 
been added, during the present century, to the long list of cri- 
tical apparatus for determining the text which formerly existed ; 
but none of these contain more than portions of the Greek 
Testament, whilst most of them belong to the class called 
cursive MSS., written at a later period, as is generally thought, 
than the Uncials. But the turning up of a veritable Uncial 
Codex of the whole New Testament in the original Greek of the 
same, or even greater antiquity than the famous Vatican, Alex- 
andrian, and Cambridge MSS., is an event such as never has fallen 
to the lot of the journalist to record since the time when our 
Charles I. received the priceless Alexandrian MS. as a present 
from Cyril, the Patriarch of Constantinople. ; 
The first intimation of this extraordinary discovery was con- 
tained in a letter from Professor Tischendorf to Von Falkenstein, 
the Minister of State in Saxony. This letter was published in a 
Leipsic journal in the spring of the year 1859. The details 
which this document contains are so deeply interesting that our 
readers, we are sure, will be glad to have the following transla- 
tion of the principal part of this epistle placed before them:—’ 


‘The kindness which your Excellency showed towards me, on my 
departure from my native land, makes it my agreeable duty to address 
to you the first account of a very important literary discovery, which 
the good hand of the Lord has granted to my new investigations in the 
East. You are aware what weight the learned world attaches to the 
famous Vatican MS. of the Bible, and how it has for centuries been 
esteemed one of the special treasures of the Papal library. You know 
how anxious men have been, and how difficult they have found it, 
to collate even single passages ; how earnestly Mai’s edition, under- 
taken by command of the Pope, had been looked out for since 1828, 
and how gladly it was received at last, after thirty years’ delay, at 
Easter, 1858. 

‘ Were I now to say that Providence has preserved in the corner of 
the cloisters of the East so often ransacked, a MS. which may rank 
with the Vatican in point of character, extent, and age, and which, on 
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some accounts, claims the precedence of it, I shall not be surprised if 
some doubt my skill, and the questions be put, ‘Is it indeed true? Is 
it even possible ?” And yet, as I held in my hands for the first time the 

recious leaves, in a convent chamber at the foot of the Mount of 
om, my own astonishment, my own wonder, were as great as can 
be conceived. 

‘The MS. of whose discovery I shall inform you consists of three 
hundred and forty-six leaves of fine and fair parchment, and of so large 
a size that two of them required a whole gazelle skin. The writing 
on each leaf, arranged in four columns, is of the most ancient character, 
and is for the most part preserved with wonderful distinctness, 
especially on the outside of the skin ; but on the flesh side it is some- 
times less legible, and in such places it is far more difficult to decipher 
the numerous, and certainly very ancient corrections to which the 
Codex has been subjected. 

‘Manuscripts of this class confessedly are always without date. The 
problem of palzography is, by careful attention to all the peculiarities 
of each separate MS., from the character of the letters employed, from 
the punctuation, from the use of initials, and from subscriptions and 
inscriptions, from the parchment, the tints of the ink, the old correc- 
tions, and so forth, to ascertain, more or less satisfactorily, its 
antiquity. As to this MS., there was scarcely needed any date to fix 
its century, for that it was written in the fourth century can be proved 
by all the arguments which have any weight in palzographic science, 
almost beyond all question. 

‘The Vatican Codex belongs to the same age, in my opinion, and 
that of other able men. The only other Greek parchment MS. to 
which I had before given a chronological place prior to the Vatican 
was the Leipsic Codex, Friderico-Augustanus; but this, as I am 
already convinced, is a relic of the very MS. of which I am so happy 
as to posses sthese important constituents. 

‘This MS. still contains, first, considerable portions of the Old 
Testament—viz., most of the greater and lesser Prophets, the Psalms, 
Job, the Book of Jesus the Son of Sirach, the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
other books of the Apocrypha. These are followed by the entire 
New Testament ; and herein lies the extraordinary value of the dis- 
covery. Only three extensive Biblical MSS. of high Christian 
antiquity have come down tous from the fourth century to the ninth. 
The most comprehensive among them is the London Codex Alexan- 
drinus, which wants almost the whole of the Gospel by Matthew, as 
well as a considerable part of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and two chapters of John’s Gospel. The Vatican MS. is still more 
defective—viz., the Apocalypse, four of the Epistles of Paul, and a 
third part of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Whilst, of the MS. of the 
New Testament now found, not a single leaf is wanting! It is, con- 
sequently, the only one among the MSS. of the New Testament of a 
thousand years old and upwards which is complete. The divine who 
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knows the importance attaching to the MSS. of that age, in the 
attempt to fix the apostolic text, will accept this as a principal 
authority. It is a new pledge of the possibility of finding and re- 
storing the genuine apostolic text, to which this is doubtless a close 
approximation as to its main features. I only add, that my examination 
of the MS. convinces me that it perfectly coincides in age with the 
Vatican Codex.’ * 

Tischendorf goes on to state, that at the end of the New Testa- 
ment he discovered two other works of considerable value—the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the first part of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
both in the original Greek. ‘The first-named production was, as 
is well known, quoted by Clement and Origen, in the second cen- 
tury, as a part of the Holy Scriptures. What makes the discovery 
important is the fact that no ancient copy of this Epistle was 
previously known to exist; and all known MSS. of it were de- 
ficient in the first five chapters, of which only a corrupt Latin 
version existed. The Shepherd of Hermas, too, until lately, was 
known to us only through a Latin translation. And the only 
Greek MS. known to exist was one containing a corrupt text 
brought by Simonides to Leipsic from Mount Athos in 1855. 

After spending several months in searching amongst the libra- 
ries of the East for further treasures, and bringing to light a great 
number of additional MSS.—Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Hebrew— 
our fortunate traveller returned to his native country laden with 
literary spoils. The Sinaitic MS. was exhibited in the first 
instance to the King of Saxony, Tischendorf thinking it a pious 
duty to permit no eye in his country to behold the treasure 
before his Majesty himself had inspected it. It was afterwards 
shown to the Minister of State, Von Falkenstein, and to several 
scholars and men of rank. The Professor then took it to Peters- 
burg, and exhibited it to the Emperor, who immediately an- 
nounced his intention of publishing a splendid fac-simile edition 
of the Codex, which we shall have occasion to speak of in a sub- 
sequent page. 

We have now arrived at an epoch in the history of the Sinaitic 
MS. of the greatest importance, viz., the publication of Tischen- 
dorf's Notitia—a minute account of the discovery, characteristics 
text, &c., of this remarkable Codex of the Greek Testament. It 
must be granted that abundant time has elapsed for the complete 
publication of the MS. itself. The discovery was made in the 
early part of the year 1859—two years ago. We cannot but 
regret then, that, after the lapse of so long a period, we are still 
anable to make full use of this valuable addition to the critical 


* Wissenschaftliche Beilage der Leipziger Zeitung, April 17, 1859. 
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apparatus of the Greek Testament. Still, our sense of the im- 
mense claims of Professor Tischendorf to the gratitude of all 
Biblical students outweighs any considerations of this kind, and 
we thankfully accept this instalment for the present, and look 
forward with intense interest to the promised appearance of the 
whole text in the course of the year 1862. 

The Notitia of Tischendorf—the title of which is placed at the 
head of the present paper—though far from being what we ex- 
pected, is still a very valuable work. It contains, in the first 
place, a circumstantial account of all the particulars connected 
with the discovery of the MS. Then follows a minute account 
of the Codex itself, the order of the books of the New Testament, 
&c. Tischendorf then proceeds to state his estimate of the age 
of the MS., and gives at some length the grounds on which he 
builds his opinion that it was written in the fourth century. 
Then we have a selection from the readings in the MS., which is 
tolerably full in the first three Gospels, but much less minute as 
regards the remainder of the New Testament. 

After these selections, Tischendorf gives the continuous text of 
several portions of the Old and New Testaments, as also of the 
Apocrypha, printed in columns, as in the MS. itself, only in the 
common Greek letter, concluding with a specimen of the Epistle 
of Barnabas and of the Shepherd of Hermas. ‘This is followed by 
a list of the MSS. lately brought by him from the East to Peters- 
burg. Next to which occurs the text of a valuable MS. of 
Origen’s Scholia on the Proverbs, lately brought to light ; and 
lastly, a beautiful fac-simile of a page of the Sinaitic MS., show- 
ing the shape of the letters and the mode of writing. 

Many of our readers, we doubt not, will furnish themselves 
with a copy of Tischendorf's publication ; but twelve shillings 
is a great deal to pay for a mere ‘ account’ of the character of 
a Greek MS. For the sake of those who may not have pro- 
cured the work, we shall now proceed to give a pretty full abstract 
of its contents. 

The description which Tischendorf gives of the discovery of 
this precious document is full of interest, and reads almost like 
aromance. It appears that he had already visited the monastery 
in which the MS. was found (that of St. Catharine at Mount 
Sinai) twice, without obtaining the object of his search. In the 
year 1844, on the occasion of his first visit, he chanced to ob- 
serve the remains of a very ancient MS. of the LXX. version, in 
a basket of waste paper! This fragment he easily obtained from 
the monks, as it was in a bad state of preservation; and he after- 
wards published ‘it under the title of Codex Friderico-Augusta- 
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nus. At the same time he discovered a much larger portion of 
the same MS. of the LXX., but unfortunately could not persuade 
the monks to give it up. A second visit to the monastery in 
1853 was equally unsuccessful. The MS., which he had charged 
the possessors to preserve with the utmost care, could nowhere be 
found. It had disappeared, but no one could tell him in what 
manner. Undeterred by this second disappointment, this inde- 
fatigable collector of MSS. paid the monks of St. Catharine a 
third visit. This occurred at the beginning of the year 1859, 
soon after publishing his last Critical Edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment—the Editio Septima of Leipsic. He was received with the 
greatest kindness by the monks, but appears to have heard no 
tidings of the long-missing and earnestly-sought Codex. Indeed, 
he had already sent a messenger for the camels with which he 
meant to start for Egypt, when, on the very day he had thus 
made preparation for his departure, occurred the following memo- 
rable incident. He took a walk with the steward (ceconomus) 
of the monastery, and conversed with him about his own edition 
of the Septuagint Version, of which he had given several copies 
to the brethren. On returning, they entered the cell of the 
steward, when, to his surprise, Tischendorf was informed that he 
possessed a MS. copy of the LXX. It was immediately produced, 
wrapped in a cloth, and on inspecting it, ‘Tischendorf discovered, 
to his inexpressible delight, that it was the very Codex of which 
he had seen a fragment in 1844, and which he had made two 
journeys in search of—as yet without the smallest success. Not 
only was there the portion which he had charged the monks care- 
fully to preserve, but several other books of the Old Testament ; 
and what was infinitely more important, at the end of the LXX. 
there was the whole of the New Testament—not a single leaf 
missing ; with the Epistle of Clement and part of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. His wonder and delight were so great, he tells us, that it 
was impossible to conceal his feelings. He at onfce obtained per- 
mission to convey the precious treasure to his own apartment, 
and there his first act was to render thanks to God for this great 
and unexpected discovery. He then commenced copying out the 
MS., and, thus occupied, spent the whole night—thinking it, he 
says, a crime to sleep on such an occasion! 

The next day Tischendorf proposed to the monks that he 
should carry the MS. with him to Cairo, for the purpose of tran- 
scribing it. They at once gave their consent, provided their 
superiors at Cairo were agreeable. He immediately started on 
his journey; obtained the required permission; sent a trusty 
messenger back for the parchments ; and, in less than three weeks 
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from the period of his fortunate discovery, Tischendorf, assisted 
by two friends, commenced the important task of making a faith- 
fal copy of this invaluable Codex. 

It should be remembered, that whilst engaged in the work of 
transcribing the Sinaitic MS., Tischendorf had no idea of carrying 
back to Europe that important document. He had already failed 
in attempting to purchase only a small portion of the MS., and 
how could he hope to obtain possession of this much greater 
treasure? He and his assistants accordingly laboured hard at 
the work ; so much so, that in two months the whole was finished. 
The MS. itself contained upwards of one hundred thousand lines. 
Besides which, they had to take account of the corrections in the 
MS. made by various hands, and amounting, as he states, to 
about eight thousand. At length, however, a fortunate thought 
entered the mind of Tischendorf; ‘ Would not the monks make a 
‘present of the MS. to the Emperor of Russia—that distinguished 
* ornament and defender of the true faith ?? The suggestion was 
favourably received; but the fact of there being just then no 
head to the community rendered an absolute gift of the Codex 
impracticable for the present. It was ultimately agreed that 
Tischendorf should convey it to St. Petersburg, to enable him 
to publish as accurate an edition of the text as possible, with the 
understanding that, as soon as circumstances would allow, the 
formal grant of the MS. to his Imperial Majesty should take 

lace. 

After thus detailing the particulars connected with the dis- 
covery of the Sinaitic MS., Professor Tischendorf places before 
his readers the plans arranged for the publication of the text. 
In the first place, it appears, the MS. is to be printed in fac- 
simile, with type cast for the purpose, in the exact form of the 
Uncial letters in which the Codex is written. As the scribe fre- 
quently wrote in a smaller character at the end of a line, in order 
to get in the whole of a word, these will be also represented by a 
smaller type. The diphthongal, and compound and contracted 
characters which occur in the MS., will be also duly exhibited. 
Tischendorf says the above plan of editing this important MS. is 
favoured by the great uniformity of shape in the letters. But a very 
slight inspection of the lithograph plate of the Codex at the end 
of the ‘ Notitia’ will convince every one that the Professor has 
somewhat overstated this fact. Great regularity of form cer- 
tainly does prevail in this specimen, but there are very many 
irregular letters. Nor is it by any means true that the uniformity 
is so great that the lines ‘appear to have been printed rather 
than written with a pen.’ 
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The alterations made in the original MS. by the first and 
second correctors, who are both believed to belong to an early 
age, will be given in the margin of each page; and also the 
points and brackets placed by these two correctors to signify 
what, in their opinion, should be omitted. But all those critical 
marks which belong to the correctors of a later age will be 
reserved for explanation in the Commentary at the end of the 
work. Lastly, with the view of giving Biblical scholars an idea 
of the exact appearance of the writing of the Codex, photographic 
and lithographic plates will be added. ‘Not one or two,’ says 
Tischendorf, ‘ but twenty pages’ of the MS. will be thus repre- 
sented, care being taken to select, for this purpose, such parts of 
the Codex as possess especial critical or paleographic value. 

This magnificent edition of the Codex Sinaiticus will comprise 
four quarto volumes, of the same size as the original MS. The 
first two volumes will contain the text of the Septuagint version 
of the Old Testament, so far as it exists in the Codex; the third 
will contain the whole of the New Testament, and the two patristic 
writings already referred to. The fourth volume is intended for 
the twenty plates—the Prolegomena, the Commentary, &c., 
together with fac-simile plates of such other ancient MSS. as may 
serve to throw light on the important question of the age of the 
Codex Sinaiticus. As this edition is to be published at the sole 
expense of the Emperor Alexander, so, we are informed, it is not 
intended for sale. Three hundred copies only will be printed, 
the whole of which will be forwarded as presents to the various 
royal personages, public libraries, learned societies, colleges, &c., 
of the world. It is expected that the year 1862 will witness the 
completion of this vast undertaking, that being the thousandth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Russian Empire. The 
rapidity of execution thus announced may well excite astonish- 
ment, especially if we compare, as Tischendorf does, the time 
employed in printing the fac-simile edition of our own invaluable 
MS., the Codex Alexandrinus of the British Museum. The first 
volume of this work appeared under the care of Henry Baber in 
1812, and the third volume in 1826, fourteen years after ! 

We should add that immediately after the appearance of the 
above sumptuous work, a cheap impression will be published at 
St. Petersburg for common use. This Manual edition will 
appear the same year, and will be printed at Leipsic by Brock- 
haus. The common Greek type will be used for this issue, and 
the words will be divided, but no punctuation employed. Four 
columns of text will appear on every page, as in the fac-simile 
copies, and the principal part of the Prolegomena will be given: 
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How such a work as this even can be ‘ cheap’ is explained by the 
fact that the cost of publication will in part be defrayed by the 
liberality of the Emperor. ; 

We have now reached the most important part of the ‘ Notitia’ 
of Tischendorf, that in which the learned Professor gives a de- 
scription of the Codex—states his reasons for ascribing it to the 
middle of the fourth century—and furnishes us with copious 
specimens of the readings it contains. 

The Sinaitic MS. consists altogether of three hundred and 
forty-five leaves and a half. Out of these the Old Testament 
contains one hundred and ninety-nine leaves, and the remainder 
is occupied with the New Testament, and the two writings 
already mentioned—the Epistle of Clement and the Shepherd of 
Hermas. The portions of the Old Testament and Apocrypha are 
as follow :—Part of the First of Chronicles, containing chapters 
ix., x., and xi.; the book of Judith; the first and fourth books 
of Maccabees entire; the whole of Isaiah ; the first ten chapters 
of Jeremiah, being the portion in which the Codex Friderico- 
Augustanus already published, was deficient. Then follow nine 
of the minor prophets—Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi. Next occur the whole 
of the poetical books entire, written in the stichometrical manner, 
two columns in each page, instead of four columns, as in the 
other books. The order is the following :—Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach, Job. 
Next to Job comes the New Testament, the books of which 
succeed one another in the following order :—Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, the Epistle to the Romans, those to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 
Hebrews, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. Then come the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, in the same order as in the 
English Bible; and the Apocalypse. Last of all we have the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas. 

After investigating the probable age of the Codex—a topic 
which we shall have occasion hereafter to discuss—Tischendorf 
proceeds to cite the readings of the MS. In the first place, he 
enumerates about six hundred readings taken from all parts of 
the New Testament, but chiefly from the Four Gospels. Then 
we have a number of continuous pages, exact transcripts of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, except that they are given in the common 
Greek type. The plan which we propose to adopt with regard to 
this vast assemblage of readings is first to place before the reader 
some of the. more important and interesting variations of the MS. ; 
and then to endeavour to ascertain the real character of the text,. 
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and the value of this important Codex for the purposes of com 
parative criticism. 

At Matt. i. 25, where the received text has ‘till she brought 
forth her first-born son,’ the Codex x (which is the letter adopted 
by Tischendorf to designate the newly-discovered Sinaitic MS.) 
reads thus :—‘ till she had brought forth a son, omitting avrii¢ 
and rov mpwréroxoy, with the Vatican MS. and Z, contrary to 
almost all other MSS. 

Matt. v. 44. ‘ Bless them that curse you,’ &c. Here & con- 
firms the words éxSpod¢e but omits the remainder, 
just as B, the Vatican MS., does. 

Matt. vii. 14. ‘ Because strait is the gate, &. Lachmann 
and Tregelles have altered the text here, so as to read ‘ How 
strait is the gate, &c. But X agrees with the vast body of MSS., 
ancient and modern, here, and confirms the received text. 

In Matt. ix. 5, a reading peculiar to this MS., with one 
exception, we believe, the Codex Beze (D), occurs. It has 
instead of apéwvrat. 

Another altogether peculiar reading is found in Matt. ix. 27, 
kpavyaZovrec for xpaZovrec. 

Matt. xi. 19 furnishes us with a very remarkable and most 
improbable reading, although it occurs also a prima manu in the 
Vatican MS., ‘Wisdom is justified of her works,’ instead of 
‘her children’ (Epywv for rékvwv). Strange to say, Tregelles has 
altered the text here so as to conform to the Vatican MS., 
although all other MSS., as well Uncial as Cursive, are against 
the new lection, and we know that Origen and Hilary read * chil- 
dren’ in their copies. Tischendorf reads rékvwv. 

In Matt. xxvii. 49, the Codex & confirms the clause found in 
B, C, L, ‘ And another taking a spear pierced his side, and water 
and blood came forth.’ This is one of the many instances in 
which the ancient MSS. in most repute with the critical editors, 
contain bad readings, as all the ancient versions, with very slight 
exceptions, are opposed to this reading, as well as the great body 
of Uncial and Cursive MSS. 

Matt. xxviii. 3. The words "Hv 82 4 idéa avrov are wanting :— 
a peculiar reading. 

In Mark i. 1, the words ‘son of God’ are omitted. In this 
important reading again, NX stands altogether alone, as far as 
MSS. and versions are concerned, except two Cursives. 

A remarkable omission is found at ver. 32 of this first chapter. 
All the words after xaxwe exovrac on to vocog in ver. 34 are 
wanting in which reads thus: 32-34. 8 yevouévne bre 
6 HAtog Epspov mpd¢ abrdv wavrag Tove Exovrac Kal 
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avrév. 

Mark i. 11. The word eyévero is omitted in 8, which here 
agrees with D alone. Two other omissions occur in this chapter. 
The one is of Aeywv, ver. 15; the other is of eoeAPwy, ver. 21. 
Both are manifestly bad readings. 

Mark i. 39. Instead of nv occurs 2\Oev, with BL alone of all 
the Uncials. Instead of knpicowy is found xypuocvuy, an obvious 
blunder. 

Mark ii. 5. Here § reads agéwvra with the received text, 
instead of aglevra:, the reading of Lachmann and Tregelles. 

Mark ii. }2. For ‘we never saw it in this fashion’ (ovdérore 
ovrwe cidouev), & reads ‘it never appeared thus in Israel’ (otrwe 
ovderore ipave tv ry “IopanA). ‘This is a reading altogether 
peculiar to this Codex. 

The latter part of Mark’s Gospel, chap. xvi. ver. 9-20, is 
wanting in the Codex Sinaiticus, as in the Vatican MS. With 
these two exceptions the verses are found in all the other ancient 
copies of the New Testament, as well as in the cursive MSS. 
The testimony of Ireneus and other Fathers proves, too, that 
the passage formed part of Mark’s Gospel in the second and 
third centuries. Its omission, therefore, in the two Codices 8 
and B is of very trifling account egainst such vastly prepon- 
derating evidence in its favour. It is worthy of note that the 
Vatican MS. has a blank column at the end of the Gospel of 
Mark, and, as Vercellone tells us, nowhere else throughout the 
Codex. This proves that the original scribe knew something 
was wanting ; perhaps it was in the MS. he was copying. 

In the Angels’ song in the plains of Bethlehem (Luke ii. 14), 
the Codex agrees with the Alexandrian and Vatican MSS. in 
reading evdoxzac, é.e. ‘ peace on earth to men of good will.’ All 
the other ancient MSS. are opposed to this reading. The 
Vulgate and Latin versions generally agree with here, but all 
the Syriac versions, and most others, are in favour of the 
received text. 

Luke vi. 1. The word Sevreporpdry is omitted by x, as it is 
by BL and a few cursives. Here the reading must certainly be 
pronounced bad, as we have the most abundant manuscript and 
patristic testimony in favour of the words being a part of the 
text. The ancient versions, too, confirm the received text here 
most decisively. 

In John i. 18, a remarkable reading occurs. Instead of povo- 
yevig vide, the Codex has povoyevic Oed¢; that is, ‘the only 
begotten God.’ As the words are very nearly alike, as written in 
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the Uncial MSS. (Y= and ©%), a careless scribe might easily 
mistake one for the other. It may be added that this reading 
has some claims to be adopted, being found also in the ancient 
MSS., B, C, L, as well as in the Peshito Syriac. A long array of 
Fathers are also cited by Tischendorf in its favour. 

John v. 4. The whole of this disputed passage is wanting in 
N as in the Vatican MS., and in ©, D, and a few cursives. It is 
found, however, in the Alexandrian MS., and all the other Uncial 
copies known. Tertullian, Chrysostom, and a vast number of 
the Fathers acknowledge its authenticity. The Ancient Syriac 
contains it. 

John vii. 50. The words 6 vucrdg mpde avrov are 
omitted in 

John vii. 58, seq. The passage concerning the woman taken in 
adultery is wanting in this ancient Codex, as in some others. 

John xvi. 18. Instead of ‘into all truth,’ & reads ‘in the 
truth’ (év adn Bela). 

Acts ii. 47. The reading of the Alexandrian and Vatican MSS. 
is confirmed here by which has xa’ 7d adro, 
omitting rp éxxAnolg, against the great majority of Uncials and 
Cursives. 

It is to be regretted that Tischendorf says nothing about the 
reading of § in Acts vili. 87. The famous passage (Acts xx. 28), 
‘Feed the church of God which he hath purchased with his own 
blood,’ occurs in this ancient Codex exactly as in the received 
text. This is very satisfactory, as the only Uncial before which 
confirmed the reading was the Vatican MS. 

Rom. v. 1. & has here riv ciphynv Exwuev (‘ Let us have peace 
with God’) ; several very ancient MSS. agree in giving this reading. 

Gal. iv. 25. Td yap “Ayap Suwa dpog toriv. omits Ayap, 
with some other Uncials, and adds 6v after éoriv. 

1 Tim. iii. 16. ‘God was manifest in the flesh.’ In this 
passage reads dc, ‘who,’ instead of ‘God.’ It is well 
known that the Alexandrian reading here is disputed, and the 
Vatican MS. is deficient in the Pastoral Epistles. 

As might have been expected, this MS. agrees with all other 
known MSS., except the Codex Montfortianus, in rejecting the 
famous passage of the ‘ Three heavenly witnesses’ (1 Jno. v. 7, 8). 

Rev. xxii. 19. ‘God shall take away his name from the tree of 
life’ is the reading of § in this passage. 

It is impossible to give only a cursory glance at the foregoing 
list of the more important readings of the Codex Sinaiticus with- 
out being struck with the remarkable agreement subsisting be- 
tween its text and that of the Codices B,D, and L, the copies to 
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which most deference is shown by the recent critical editors of 
the Greek Testament. This coincidence, moreover, is observable 
not merely in the passages we have cited, but to an equal extent 
throughout the whole of the specimens of the text of % which 
Tischendorf has given us. There can therefore be no doubt of 
the fact that the Sinaitic MS. belongs to the same class of MSS. 
as B, D, L, and the few cursives which agree with them, 1, 33, &c. 
All of these follow what is called the Alexandrian text in oppo- 
sition to the Constantinopolitan. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, it will be a prime favourite with the editors of our Critical 
Greek Testaments, all of whom, except Mr. Scrivener, manifest 
such a decided partiality for the Alexandrian readings. 

But although the text of Codex yy, as we have seen, is decidedly 
Alexandrian, there are some readings noticed by Tischendorf 
which favour the Textus Receptus. It may be well to mention 
some of the more important. 

Matt. i. 18. ‘The birth of Jesus Christ was,’ &c. Here the 
critical editions of Tischendorf and Tregelles omit the word 
‘Jesus,’ contrary to the ancient Syriac version, and the great 
bulk of MSS. The Codex §& agrees here with the common 
text. 

Matt. i. 19. wapaderypatioa. Here the copies in greatest 
repute, B, Z, 1, and some others, read derypartoa. The Codex 
Sinaiticus agrees with the Received Text, and with the other 
Uncial and Cursive MSS., against Tregelles. 

. Matt. viii. 1. The reading of our common text is caraGavre 
8? avrg. The Codex exhibits the same reading. But B, C, and 
the edition of Tregelles give carabavrog 8? avrov. 

Matt. x. 4. Kavavirne is found in Codex 8 just as we have it 
in the printed text of the Greek Testament. The favourite 
codices of the critical editors, B,C,D,L, 1, 83, read Kavavaiog, in 
which they are followed by Tischendorf and Tregelles. 

In the memorable commission given by our Lord to the 
Apostles (Matt. xxviii. 19), ‘Go ye therefore, teach all nations, 
baptizing them,’ &c., the word BamrriZovrec, translated ‘ baptizing,’ 
is in the present tense in our common Greek Testament. But 
Tregelles has altered the text here to Bawricavrec, the past tense, 
on the ground that B,D, read thus. The Codex Sinaiticus sup- 
ports the Received Text here, as do all other MSS., both Uncial 
and Cursive. 

Mark i. 2. ‘Behold I send my messenger, &c. Here B,D, 
omit the pronoun eyw, and accordingly Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles have cancelled the word. It is difficult to acquit 
these critics of reckless innovation here, as the evidence from 
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MSS. and Versions in favour of eyw was overwhelming, and is 
now confirmed by x. 

Mark i. 32. The common reading edv is found here in Codex 
N, against B, D, and Tregelles’ edition. 

Mark ii. 22. ‘Else the new wine doth burst the bottles, and 
the wine is spilled and the bottles will be marred.’ Here the 
critical editions of Tregelles and Tischendorf read—‘ Else the 
wine will burst the bottles, and the wine is lost and the bottles, 
on the ground that B reads thus. But the Codex Sinaiticus here 
confirms the Textus Receptus, with almost all other known MSS, 

Luke viii. 16. The words tva of Td 
gc, omitted in B, are found in Codex x. 

Luke xxii. 43, 44. These two verses, strangely omitted in A, B, 
are found in Codex X, just as in our common printed text. 

Many other instances have occurred to us whilst going through 
the collection which Tischendorf has given. Still they by no means 
affect the statement made above, that the text of the Sinaitic MS. 
is certainly and unmistakeably that which is found substantially in 
the Codices B, D, and L, and opposed to that exhibited in A and 
especially the later Uncials E, F, G, &c., and the Cursive copies. 

There is now a most important point in connexion with the 
Sinaitic MS., which we are desirous to discuss, and that is the 
age in which it was probably written. Tischendorf devotes 
several pages to the consideration of this weighty topic, and 
comes to the conclusion that it was executed in the middle of 
the fourth century. His reasons may be briefly stated thus :— 

1. The resemblance of the letters to those found in the Hercu- 
laneum and other papyrus MSS. 2. The absence of initial 
letters of a larger size—such as are met with in the Alexandrian 
MS., the Codex Ephraemi, and the Codex Beze. 3. The very 
small amount of punctuation in the Codex. 4. The number of 
columns on each page, which, Tischendorf considers, marks the 
period of transition from the ancient roll-form to the more 
modern book. 5. The absence of the Ammonian sections, and 
the Eusebian canons, which came into general use about the 
middle of the fourth century. The Codex Sinaiticus has these, 
but not @ prima manu. 6. The Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Shepherd of Hermas seem to have stood in this MS. as a part of 
the canonical writings of the New Testament. But these two 
works were generally allowed to be no part of the New Testament 
at the close of the fourth century. Therefore, this Codex was 
written before that period. 7. The absence of the last portion of 
Mark's Gospel, and the omission of the words ev Egeow in the 
MS., are proofs of great antiquity, as Tischendorf considers. 
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- We apprehend that these marks of antiquity will hardly be 
acquiesced in by scholars in general. Indeed there is not one of 
the alleged proofs that can be considered, in itself, conclusive. 

1. As to the form of the letters, there is nothing in this which 
points to the fourth century rather than to a subsequent age. 
The fac-similes of some of the Codices of the fifth, and even sixth 
centuries present the same shaped letters as that which Tischen- 
dorf has given of this Codex. 

2. The absence of initial letters im the Simaitic MS. is by no 
means conclusive as to the date. What more likely than that 
the scribe should copy exactly the peculiarities of the Codex 
which lay before him? It is unsafe to rely upon such an argu- 
ment as this in itself, although of course, if any real evidence 
of the alleged date existed, this fact might be mentioned as 
confirmatory. 

8. As regards the almost entire absence of punctuation, too, 
it may be remarked that this is a characteristic of some Codices 
assigned by critics to a later period. The Alexandrian MS. has 
a punctuation of the simplest possible kind, a single dot being 
occasionally placed at the end ofa word. The Codex Ephraemt 
Rescriptus, placed by Tischendorf in the fifth century, has just 

- the same punctuation. Besides, may not the scribe who executed 
the Sinaitic MS. have adhered to the old punctuation of the copy 
which lay before him ? 

4, At each opening of the MS. eight columns of writing are 
presented to the eye; and this, from its fancied resemblance to a 
rolled book, is set down as a mark of extraordinary antiquity. 
Dr. Tregelles makes a similar remark respecting the Vatican 
MS. But Tischendorf, in the course of his recent travels, dis- 
covered so many MSS. written in the same manner as the Vatican 
Codex, that is to say, with three columns on a page, that this 
mark of antiquity must now be abandoned. We think the less 
Dr. Tregelles says, m future, on this subject, the better. 

5. The absence of the Ammonian sections and Eusebian 
‘canons, forms no better proof of great antiquity than the 
arguments already noticed. It is true, wherever we find these 
sections or canons in a MS. a prima manu, we may with cer- 
‘tainty infer that the Codex was written after the period of the 
introduction of those arrangements. But the contrary is anything 
bat certain. A MS. without the sections or canons may have 
been written one, two, or three centuries after the fourth age. 
Besides, thereare instances of MSS. without the Eusebian canons 
written im the fifth and sixth centuries. We refer to the Codex 
Ephresmi-and that of Beza. 
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6. The Alexandrian MS. has the Epistles of Clement amongst 
the canonical books, just as the Sinaitic MS. has the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. It is difficult to say, 
therefore, why the latter circumstance should not be a proof of 
the great antiquity of the Codex Alexandrinus, if the former fact 
is a proof of the age of the Sinaitic Codex. Tischendorf, indeed, 
argues that the two cases are not parallel, because he thinks it very 
doubtful whether the first Epistle of Clement was ever reputed a 
canonical book, and quite certain that the second was not. But, 
in reply, it may be alleged, that beyond all question the Alex- 
andrian Codex does represent these two epistles as part of the 
canonical Scriptures, as the following extract from Horne’s 
Introduction will show : ‘ The fact also of the Epistles of Clement 
‘of Rome being subjoined to the New Testament is of impor- 
‘tance, as suggesting a high antiquity; for these Epistles are 
‘also mentioned in the preliminary list of the books contained 
‘in the MS.; and it would seem as if the writer had considered 
‘them as books for church use, and that he had not enumerated 
‘them merely as part of the contents of the MS. This is 
‘shown by the arrangement; for under the heading H KAINH 
‘ AIAOHKH, all the books are specified.’ The writer goes on to 
state that the two Epistles of Clement are found at the end of 
the Apocalypse, and the whole number of the Canonical books 
then summed up. After which the Psalms of Solomon, so called, 
are given. He then proceeds: ‘Thus the Epistles of Clement 
‘were added up, as parts of the specified number of the New 
‘Testament books; while the Apocryphal Psalms bearing the 
‘name of Solomon, which the MS. appears to have once con- 
‘tained, were separated in the list as something wholly different 
‘in kind.* The argument for superior antiquity, drawn from 
the existence of the Epistle of Barnabas and Shepherd of Hermas 
in the Sinaitic MS., therefore falls to the ground. 

7. The last proof alleged by Tischendorf may be thus more 
fully stated. Eusebius remarks that in his time—the early part 
of the fourth century—the last twelve verses of Mark were 
wanting ‘in almost all accurate copies ;’ and accordingly they are 
omitted in his canons. Gregory Nyssen and Jerome, somewhat 
later, make similar statements. But all the ancient MSS. of the 
Greek Testament, except the Vatican and Sinaitic Codices, as 
well as the more modern copies, contain these verses. Hence 
Tischendorf infers that the two MSS., in which they are wanting, 
were written before the earliest of the remaining codices, that is 
to say, in the fourth century. 

* Dr. Tregelles, in vol. iv. of Horne’s Introduction, p. 155. Lond.: 1856. - 
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The argument is very similar as regards the omission of the 
words ev Edeow in the Sinaitic MS. Basil tells us that in his 
time—the middle of the fourth century—they were not found in 
the old copies. Origen, also, long before, read the verse without 
the additional words. The two MSS. just referred to agree again 
in omitting them, and thus conform to the old copies mentioned 
by Basil. 

Now the answer to this twofold argument is precisely the same 
as that we made in the case of the initial letters. A MS. of later 
date might have copied these peculiarities of the old copies 
mentioned by the Fathers of the fourth century. All, therefore, 
that the argument amounts to is simply this, that the Sinaitic 
MS. may have been written at this early period. 

In making the foregoing remarks on the reasons adduced by 
Tischendorf for assigning a very high antiquity to the Sinaitic MS., 
we have gone on the supposition that the principles of paleeographic 
science are firm and indubitable; but the fact is, that the whole 
subject of the age of MSS. is involved in extreme doubt and un- 
certainty. The principle which constitutes the very foundation of 
the science, that the Uncial MSS. are necessarily of greater age 
than the Cursives, rests on mere assumption. In fact, weighty, and, 
to our mind, conclusive reasons can be alleged in proof that the 
two modes of writing were practised at the same time, and in the 
earliest age. The cursive, or running hand, was contempo- 
raneous with the more formal and luxurious character. The 
works of the classical writers make mention of swift-writers, 
answering to our shorthand reporters, as plying their art in the 
first century. How absurd, then, to suppose that, when the sacred 
books were so much in demand, none should be written in the 
small cursive character until the ninth century! Indeed, the 
tenth age, until lately, was the earliest period to which the un- 
fortunate Cursive MSS. were assigned ; but, in consequence of the 
rather awkward circumstance of several having turned up dated 
in the ninth age, critics have been somewhat reluctantly forced to 
alter their judgment. Tischendorf himself speaks of one dis- 
covered by him during his recent travels, dated a.p. 844 (Notitia, 
p. 53). Still itis a significant circumstance that no Cursive MS. 
of the Greek Testament was ever assigned to so early a date until 
the actual discovery of one so dated. In point of fact, there 
_ is no reason why some of the most ancient cursives should not 
have been written in the very same age as the Alexandrian 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. (See Astle’s Origin of Writing, p. 66.) 

Then, again, the real age of the famous MSS., A and B, though 
generally considered to be established, is one of the most uncer- 
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tain things imaginable. That they were not executed before a 
certain date—the middle of the fourth century—is capable of 
demonstration. But how long afterwards they came into exist- 
ence, or which is the most ancient of the two, no man, however great 
his experience or his skill in paleography, can tell. Critics may 
form shrewd guesses ; but that is all they can do, for this plain 
reason, that there are no positive data on which to rest. There 
has, perhaps, never appeared a man better fitted, by his extensive 
researches in paleography, to form an opinion as to the age of 
MSS., than the celebrated Montfaucon. ‘Yet it is well known he 
judged the Vatican MS. to belong to the sixth century; whilst 
Tischendorf and Tregelles confidently ascribe it to the fourth! 
Here is a difference of two centuries. Who shall decide where 
doctors disagree ? 

The fact is, too great stress should not be laid on the particular 
form of the letters in which ancient MSS. were written, where 
more conclusive proofs of their age do not exist. Supposing it 
all true that critics allege, as to certain forms of letters being 
universally characteristic of certain ages, wherever the codex 
chanced to be executed, and even when written, as some are said 
to be, by the slender hand of a female, still what more probable 
than that sometimes a scribe of the ninth or tenth century, when 
transcribing a MS. three or four hundred years old, should imitate 
the ancient style of Uncials which his copy presented? Indeed, 
as matter,of fact, we are able to affirm that such a thing has 
really occurred. The Codex Sangermanensis, an Uncial MS., 
belonging, according to Tregelles, to the ninth or tenth century, 
is yet written in letters of precisely the same form as the Codex 
Claromantanus, a production of the sixth century. If we ask 
those skilled i in Comparative Criticism to explain this anomaly, 
they tell fis that it was because the one was copied from the other. 
In how many other cases this same process was repeated we have 
no possible means of determining. 

No doubt the text of this newly-discovered MS., agreeing as it 
does so frequently with that of two or three other ancient copies of 
the Greek Testament, will be referred to as additional evidence of 
the authenticity of what is called the ‘ ancient text,’ in opposition 
to our current text. But the readings of the Cursive copies of the 
Greek Testament rest on too solid a foundation to be disturbed 
by the discovery of an additional MS., even of alleged great 
antiquity. ‘There were bad copies, as Augustine and Jerome tell 
us, in the fourth century, just as much as in the tenth. We would 
ask the advocates of this pretended ‘ ancient text,’ ‘ Whence was 
* derived the text of the ten or twelve other Uncial MSS., and of the 
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‘hundreds of Cursive codices agreeing in the main with them ?” 
The only conceivable answer must be—from other more ancient 
MSS., and those again from other still more ancient than the 
boasted codices antiquissimi, whose testimony, with Tregelles and 
Tischendorf, usually decides a disputed reading. Thus, then, it 
may fairly be inferred, in the pages of these despised Uncials, 
E, F, G, H, &c., and the great mass of Cursives, we have, where 
they agree, the text, not of two or three, but of some fifty, sixty, 
or a hundred ancient MSS. ; so that the extraordinary veneration 
paid to the Uncials B,-C, D, and L is nothing more than a de- 
lusion of the imagination. 

It is worthy of note that the most ancient of all the extant 
versions of the New Testament—‘the queen of versions, the 
graceful and perspicuous Peshito-Syriac,’ as Scrivener terms it— 
habitually upholds the latest Uncials and the vast majority of 
Cursives. This version was executed, according to eminent 
scholars, in the first century of our era, undoubtedly not later 
than the second. The inference is plain: the text contained in 
the later Uncial MSS. E, F, G, H, K, M, &c., and in the Cursive 
codices, was indubitably current in the earliest times, and has,. 
therefore, the very strongest claims on our attention. 

Dr. Tregelles appears fully sensible of the force of this argu- 
ment, and strives to evade it. He even hazards the bold hypo- 
thesis, that the printed text of the Peshito is not the venerable 
version so long known by that name. Now, let the reader reflect 
for a moment on the extravagant wildness of this idea. It sup- 
poses that the Eastern Church, divided as it has been into hostile 
factions for upwards of one thousand years—Jacobites, Nestorians, 
and Maronites—should have come to an understanding to sub-. 
stitute, in the place of the ancient Peshito, a modern and corrupt 
version, and that this forgery should all these years have de- 
ceived the most acute critics, whose attention has been given to 
Syriac literature! The hypothesis is altogether too absurd to be 
admitted for one moment. 

The key to this wild hypothesis, advocated with so much 
earnestness by Dr. Tregelles, is the recent discovery of an alto- 
gether new Syriac version of the Gospels, rd Dr. Cureton, which 
frequently upholds the MSS. B, D, and L, where they oppose 
the Textus Receptus. In consequence of this conformity between 
the Curetonian Syriac and what is termed by Dr. Tregelles the 
* ancient text,’ it has been inferred that the former is a version 
of still higher antiquity than the Peshito. His words are, ‘ Pro- 
‘ bably this older form of Syriac text was known to the translator 
‘ of the Peshito Gospéls, and from it he took much that would 
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‘ suit. his purpose.’ Accordingly we find this critic has made con- 
siderable use of the Curetonian Syriac as an authority in his 
Greek New Testament, now in course of publication. 

Other Syriac scholars, however, have taken a widely different 
view of this newly-discovered Curetonian MS. They have pro- 
nounced it altogether worthless for purposes of criticism, on the 
ground that ‘ the Syriac translator has licentiously interpolated 
“the text, left owt important portions, and taken. other utterly un« 
“warrantable liberties with it.’ 

Bearing in mind the high rank to which this newly-discovered 
Syriac version has been exalted by Dr. Tregelles, as a corrector 
of the Textus Receptus, let. us glance at. afew of the i 
readings which it presents.. 

In the first Chapter of Matthew we have the following varia- 
tions :—Chap. i. 16. ‘Joseph to whom was betrothed Mary the 
‘Virgin who bare Jesus Christ ;’ instead of ‘Joseph the husband 
‘of Mary from whom was born Jesus whe is called Christ. 
Chap. i. 18. We read ‘When they had not approached. each 
‘other.’ Chap. i. 19. We find, ‘Because he was a righteous 
‘man ;’ for ‘Joseph her husband being righteous.’ And im ver, 
20. ‘To marry Mary thy betrothed, instead of ‘To. take unto thee 
“Mary thy wife. So in ver. 24. ‘And he brought home Mary, 
“and dwelt purely with her,’ instead of ‘ And he brought. home hig 
“wife, and knew her not, &e. It is plain that. in. all these pase 
sages the text. has been tampered with, and reverential expres- 
sions employed, instead of the words of inspiration, to suit the 
superstitious feelings. connected with the worship of the Virgin 


Other unwarrantable alterations found in this and the next 
four chapters are as follow:—The names of the three kings ane 
given contrary to all the MSS. and versions in existence. ‘ He 
shall save the world from its sins’ occurs, instead of ‘ his. people. 
Chap. i. 21. In Chap. iv. 22, ‘the ship and their father’ is 
omitted, and ‘their nets’ substituted. In ver. 24, the words 
‘ hateful,’ ‘ many,’ and ‘ upon each one of them he was laying his 
hand’ are interpolated. But the most remarkable reading in this 
chapter is one in the 17th verse, where: the exhortation of our 
Lord, ‘ Repent,’ is omitted, and he is represented as simply an- 
nouncing, ‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand !” 

At Chap. v.39, ‘ right. cheek’ is merely ‘ cheek,’ and at ver. 41 
the word ‘ others’ is added.. At Chap. vi. ver..7 the word ‘ nations: 
is changed into ‘ hypocrites ;’ at the 25th verse, the words. ‘ what 
ye shall drink’ are left out ; and the word ‘ heavenly’ at ver. 32. 

The other Gospels are equally open to animadversion. The 
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eighth chapter of Luke, for example, contains no less than thirty- 
Jive interpolations ! A few instances must suffice. At ver. 8 we 
have ‘fruit-giving ground’ instead of the words, ‘to others in 
parables.’ Ver. 10 we have, ‘ But to those without it is not 
* given to them to know, on this account, in allegories it is spoken 
‘to them.’ Ver. 16 begins, ‘ Another parable he spake,’ &c., and 
adds after ‘bed,’ ‘or in a hidden place.’ At ver. 19 is added, 
‘and were standing without.’ Ver. 23, ‘Their boat... . was 
near to sink,’ is inserted contrary to all known MSS. And the 
same remark applies to the addition in ver. 27, ‘and he was 
crying every cry, and smiting himself with stones.’ At ver. 39 
are added the words, ‘ and to the house of thy men.’ At ver. 44 
occurs a long interpolation. ‘And she meditated in herself, and 
saith, if going I touch even the garments of Jesus, I am healed.’ 
Ver. 47. The words ‘fearing,’ and ‘worshipped Him,’ and ‘she 
confessed before every man,’ are interpolated. Such are a few 
only out of thirty-five interpolations in a single chapter. 

We had marked a number of similar corruptions in the text of 
this worthless version,‘in the Gospel by John, but our space is 
exhausted. 

Such is the character of the boasted Curetonian Syriac Version, 
which, in the opinion of its discoverer, Dr. Cureton, and also of 
its admirer, Dr. Tregelles, has altogether displaced the venerable 
Peshito. Throughout the three Gospels which it comprises, it 
exhibits the same marks of carelessness, interpolations, omissions, 
and general licence. And this is the version forsooth to which 
Dr. Tregelles considers the Textus Receptus of the New Testa- 
ment should be conformed, and which he has actually employed 
for that purpose in the Critical Edition now in course of publica- 
tion. Surely, our readers will say, a text which required such a 
witness to be produced in evidence of its being ancient, has but 
small claims on our reception—a witness which even Dr. Cureton 
himself, in various parts of his dissertation, confesses to contain 
* mistaken translations,’ ‘ blunders,’ ‘ confusion,’ ‘want of know- 
ledge of the Greek language,’ and so forth. 

Itis a significant fact, also, that the more we know of the MSS. 
B and D—the other two main supports of Tregelles’ text—the 
greater reason have we for mistrusting their testimony also, 
wherever the readings which they exhibit stand opposed to the 
later Uncial and Cursive Codices. Even Dr. Davidson, whose 
tendencies are anything but favourable to the authority of the 
Cursive MSS., is constrained to say of one of these (D), ‘Its 
‘ singularly corrupt text, in connexion with its great antiquity, is 
‘a curious problem which cannot easily be solved.’ Whilst the 
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celebrated Vatican MS. (B), now that it is fairly published, has 
been universally condemned as replete with blunders and omis- 
sions. Transpositions, grammatical errors, and instances of bad 
spelling have been everywhere pointed out, whilst the omissions 
of words, clauses, and whole verses are so numerous, that it is — 
calculated about one twenty-fifth part of the New Testament is 
altogether wanting! Yet these are the MSS. which Dr. Tregelles 
adopts, in connexion with the Curetonian Syriac, as the standards 
to which his forthcoming text of the Greek Testament is to be 
conformed. In a recent work, Dr. Tregelles observes, in partial 
reference to one of these authorities on which he rests, Codex 
D—‘Some people rest much on some one incorrect reading of a 
‘MS., and then express a great deal of wonder that such a MS. 
‘could be highly valued by critics. The exposure of such 
* excessive ignorance as this might be well dealt with by one who 
‘ knows Greek MSS. as well as Mr. Scrivener.’ But, unfortunately 
for the critic, Mr. Scrivener, thus appealed to, gives judgment 
exactly the reverse of what had been anticipated. ‘ Putting aside 
‘the case of mere errors of the scribe,’ says he, ‘I do think 
‘that the admitted corruptions and deliberate interpolations which 
‘we all recognise in the Codex Bez (D) have a natural tendency 
‘to detract from the credibility of its testimony in more doubtful 
‘cases.* It is matter for great regret, then, we repeat, that Dr. 
Tregelles, in his critical edition of the Greek Testament, so far 
as it is published, has continually omitted, not only words and 
clauses, but even whole verses, on the authority of these very 
objectionable MSS.—the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Beze 
—although, in respect to omissions particularly, the Vatican MS. 
is entitled to exceedingly small deference, omission being proved to 
be the leading characteristic of that document. However such 
treatment of the text of the Word of God may suit the 
rationalizing spirit of Germany, we are satisfied that the plain 
common sense of Englishmen will never submit to it. 

_ We fully admit that the common text of the Greek New 
Testament abounds with errors, and we should be among the last 
to offer any objection to its careful revision in accordance with 
sound principles of criticism. But when we see whole clauses, 
verses, and even sections omitted in the critical editions of 
Tischendorf and Tregelles, often on the exclusive testimony of 
one or two confessedly corrupt and interpolated MSS., and an 
obscure, corrupt, and badly-executed version, and when, at the 
same time, we find harsh and unmeaning expressions often sub- 
exact Transcript of the Codex Augiensis, &c, Introduction. London, 
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stituted, on the same authority, for readings which can be proved 
to have existed in the second and third centuries, it is impossible 
to receive this mutilated and vitiated book as a genuine copy of 
the inspired Word of God. In this opinion it is gratifying to 
find that we have the support of Mr. Scrivener, to whom the 
learned world is so much indebted for his indefatigable labours 
in the collation of Greek MSS. Including his recent work,* 
this gentleman has devoted nearly five hundred pages to minute - 
collations of Greek codices, the citations of authorities in some 
cases amounting to some hundreds; while one half of his last 
ificent publication, the Codex Augiensis, contains an exact 
transcript of the famous Augian MS. We understand that this 
laborious scholar is at present engaged on an Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament, to which we look forward with 
sanguine expectations. May health and leisure be long granted 
to him to pursue his valuable labours in the important but 
neglected study of Comparative Criticism. 


Anr. IV.—(1.) Western Wanderings; or, a Pleasure Towr in the 
Canadas. By W.H.G. Kinestor. 1856. 
(2.) Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver's Island and British 
Columbia. By J. Desrarp 1860. 
The Setiler’s Guide. 1860. 
of the Canadian Exploring Expeditions. By H.Y. 
InD. 1860 
eZ The Prince of Wales in Canada and the United States. By 
N. A. Woops. 1861. 
(6.) Travels in Canada and through the States of New York and 


Pennsylvania. By J. G. Kout. Translated by Mrs. Percy 
Stxvetr. 1861. 


(7.) The Canadian News. 1859-61. 


pa Colonial Blue Books: British North Americam Colonies. 
852-8. 


Any of our readers starting from Liverpool by a Cunard or 
Collins liner, or by one of the Montreal Ocean Company's mails, 
may expect to find himself, within an easy fortnight, in the centre of 
the territories into which we propose to lead him. Whether he 
* An exact Transcript of the Codex Greco-Latin MS., in Unciab 
Letters, of St. Paul’s Epistles, preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge : to which is added, a full Collation of fifty MSS. of the Greek New Testa- 


ment, with a full. Critical Introduction by Rev. Fred. Henry Serivener,, A.M., 
Formerly Scholar of Trin. Coll., Cussiatige. London : Bell and Daldy. 
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proceeds by the direct summer route up the St. Lawrence, or 
passes on to Portland or New York, taking the States branch of 
the Grand Trunk, or skirting the delicious shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, his first impressions of Montreal will be highly favourable. 
Its guardian hills, its river, and its bridge, its unique population 
of half French, half English, its noble quays, its market-place 
unrivalled in America, and its metal roofs aglow in the setting 
sun, will go to form a picture which we venture to say will 
thoroughly warm his patriotism. He has had his choice in 
reaching it of at least three lines of communication from Europe, 
and at the Victoria Bridge he will find himself at a natural centre, 
met by lumber-rafts from the Ottawa valley, or ‘through’ trains 
from Chicago, and, if he chooses to prolong his journey to St. 
Louis, three weeks more will take him, by well-travelled routes, 
to the Mexican frontier, the shores of the Salt Lake, the ports of 
San Francisco, or Vancouver's Island, and (from which of them 
ultimately is a problem still awaiting settlement) to China and 
our Australian colonies. 

British North America consists of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward's Island, New Brunswick, the Canadas, Hudsonia, 
including the Red River Settlement, and the two very conside- 
rable territories* we have just named. Confining ourselves to 
those portions of its inhabitable space into which immigration is 
already pushing itself, we have an area of something like one 
million of square miles, or about eight or nine times as large as 
that of the British Islands. Its continental portion is bounded 
on the north by the ice-ribbed seas which hold the bones of 
Franklin, and southwards (with the exception, certainly, of New 
Brunswick and a valuable part of Lower Canada) partly by the 
St. Lawrence and the Lakes, and beyond these by the forty-ninth 
parallel of north latitude. It has large rivers and great lakes 
everywhere, but its lake district; which contains half the fresh 
water of the globe, is confined within the eastern half of the 
colonial continent. To this portion also belong the lumber 
forests, the newly-discovered ‘belt of fertile land’ from Lake 
Winipeg to the Rocky Mountains, approximating rather to the 
prairie than to the forest. The climate, in different districts, 
varies greatly, every additional degree westward increasing the 
mean temperature, but not mitigating the extremes. There are 
five months of winter, during great part of which the ther- 
mometer ranges as often as not below zero; there are seven 
months of summer, during which one is half stifled by the heats 

* British Columbia is about three and a half times as large as Great Britain ; 
Vancouver's Island about half as large as Ireland. 
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of Lake Erie; and the climate is as healthy as can be found, 
perhaps, in the world. 


- Until quite recently, nothing was positively known of the 
interior of Newfoundland. Its barrenness is now demonstrated. 
Tt has a coast of about 1000 miles, along which is scattered a 
population of scarcely 150,000 souls. Their sole wealth consists 
in the cod and seal fisheries, to which the value they attach may 
be judged of when it is said that they alone rejected the conven- 
tion negotiated with France by the mother country on behalf of 
all the North American colonies concerned. They are able, in 
fact, out of the proceeds, fluctuating as they inevitably are, to 
purchase from their sister colonies the shipping necessary for their 
fishery, to raise a revenue of more than 100,0001. a year, and to 
spare in bad seasons as much as a fourth part of this amount in 
maintaining during the winter the voluntary pauperism of the 
island. 

Newfoundland is divided from the coast of Labrador only by 
the straits of Belle Isle, and it is even near enough to Cape 
Breton to be rendered, independently of its position at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, a necessary part of any system of military 
defence for British North America. It has, too, an excellent 
harbour, a chief town with 20,000 inhabitants; it has established 
telegraphic communication with the American continent, and it 
has even contributed a subsidy in aid of the Galway line. But 
its energies would seem to be exhausted in the struggle to live. 
Gifted, like the other colonies, with responsible government—con- 
sulted, like them, by the Home Executive in their common 
interests—it is of no count in their discussions. A Quebec news- 
paper will find more space for anything occurring in British 
Columbia than for anything occurring in Newfoundland. 

Nova Scotia is about half the size of Newfoundland, and has 
now probably about double its population. It is connected with 
New Brunswick at the head of the Bay of Fundy by an isthmus 
fourteen miles across, through which runs the railway, which, 
when New Brunswick shall complete its share of the common 
undertaking, will connect Halifax with Quebec. Through the 
whole eight hundred miles of its southern coast the sea is open to 
it all the year round, and it is the only British colony on the 
Atlantic which enjoys this great advantage. Its chief port, 
Halifax, with its 40,000 inhabitants, has so run away with the 
admiration of travellers, that the other excellent harbours on the 
south coast are apt to be lost sight of. We need only say here 
that it is almost a natural fortification, and can afford, if neces- 
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sary, safe anchorage for the navies of Europe. Pictou, its rival 
on the north coast, is less fortunate in being blocked up by ice 
during five months of the year; but it has seams of coal thirty 
feet thick, which supply to Halifax the only thing wanting to its 
perfection. 

The Nova Scotians have not been insensible to their advan- 
tages. Their merchant shipping equals the tonnage of all the 
other North American colonies together, and has enabled them to 
compete successfully for the carrying trade with both the British 
and American shipowners. They have a fertile soil, and they 
have remedied by an extensive and necessarily a costly system of 
dikes the obstacles presented to their agriculture by the incursions 
of the sea over their generally low levels, and they have thus 
raised the ordinary selling price of their farms to 301. and 
even 501. per acre. Their growth of cereals vies with that of 
the New England States. In the defence of their fisheries they 
have maintained a small force of cruisers, and in 1851, took the 
lead in the colonial movement which resulted in the conclusion, 
by the Home Government, of treaties with both France and the 
United States, which have at length placed these important 
interests on a satisfactory footing. 

New Brunswick almost seems as if it had been overshadowed 
by the greatness of the neighbouring colony. It has nearly the 
area and not very much more than the population of Newfound- 
land. Only a small portion of it is cleared; it has but one city 
(St. John’s) with so many as 20,000 inhabitants, and the extent 
of its immigration does not reach 2000 a year. Until within the 
last year or two it has persisted, in spite of the remonstrances of 
successive Governors, in a system of finance which involved a 
continual increase to its indebtedness, and has stopped, for 
we are ashamed to think how many years, the fulfilment of 
its railway engagements with Canada and Nova Scotia. Yet 
its stock commands a creditable price in our money-market ; 
and efforts, which we trust will be systematically persevered in, 
are now making to inform the world of its indubitable advan- 
tages for settlement, and to attract to it a share of the English 
capital which has for some time flowed so freely past its shores. 
Its soil is as fertile, its water-power as universal and as available, 
its fisheries as abundant, and its climate as salubrious as are 
those of Canada. Its lumber forests can scarcely be more distant 


‘from Albany, and are at least a thousand miles nearer to England 


than is the Ottawa valley, and want only men to enable New 
Brunswick to enter with every advantage into competition for 
the trade. A hundred and sixteen miles of its long-promised 
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railway are really, the public are now assured, to be completed 
this summer; and hopes are indulged by the colonists that the 
more central position of St. John’s harbour, and its admitted 
qualities, will render it a formidable competitor even with 
Halifax. 
Prince Edward's Island fairly lies in the lap of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. It is very small, barely exceeding 2000 square 
miles, with perhaps now a population of 80,000 souls. From its 
very small size it has suffered severely by the improvident system 
of land-grants, which is now happily discontinued, but not before 
it has given over far too large a proportion of the soil into the 
hands of an absentee proprietary. The colonists, we fear, have 
lost heart. They do a little in agriculture and a little in ship- 
building ; but they see without resistance, if not without com- 
plaint, their splendid fishing stations almost insultingly usurped 
by Americans, and seem only anxious to quit the colony for a 
more promising home. The latest accounts show that the well- 
devised efforts of the Government have failed to arrest the con- 
tinuous emigration to Canada or the States, while the natural 


increase of its population proceeds as slowly as in a settled com- 
munity. 


The configuration of Canada is much that of an inverted 
triangle with a very long base and a very obtuse angle at the 
apex. A line drawn from the mouth of the Saguenay along the 
forty-eighth parallel to about half-way up the eastern side of 
Lake Superior, would not take in much more than the settled 
districts, and might serve for the base. From the first-named 
point down the St. Lawrence south-west to Lake Erie, and from 
thence north-west again up Lakes Huron and Superior, to the 
Hudson's Bay Company's factory at Pigeon Bay, will exclude 
something, certainly, but will sufficiently explain our comparison. 
The whole comprises a territory which somewhat exceeds 40,000 
square miles, and is peopled by about 2,500,000 inhabitants. It 
is a country everywhere of abounding resources in land, wood, 
and water; and its people, aided at first, no doubt to an im- 
portant degree, from the home country, have shown no want of 
aptitude or energy in turning their resources to account. After 
a lengthened apprenticeship in the arts of government, their 
destinies have, for some ten years past, been placed emphatically 
in their own hands: and considering how largely the problem of 
Parliamentary government has been complicated with them by 
their unusual amount of diversity in religion and race, it is no 
light praise to say that they have shown themselves able to 
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submit to the forbearances under which alone its success is pos- 
sible nearly, if not quite, as well as ourselves. If the position 
which they have won be realized at all distinctly, it will be im- 
possible to look upon them as mere colonists. They have framed 
a system of police and administration admirably adapted to meet 
the exigencies of a still settling community. They have, in ten 
years, completed lines of railway communication stretching from 
one end of their country to the other, and containing a mileage 
which is nearly half that of France. They negotiate, they 
almost conclude, their own treaties ; they have just codified their 
laws. Their annual imports are worth 10,000,000/.; and the 
population which consumes them is increasing at a rate which 
more than doubles that of the American Union. In attempting 
to develop some of the details we shall have rather to do with the 
struggle than with the results. For those we must refer to the 
able summary of Mr. Galt. But it is impossible to know them 
intimately without the involuntary prognostication of a bright 
future for the Canadian empire. 

Yet every day’s Times exposes the Canadian difficulty. Among 
the shipping advertisements there will be more than a column 
given up to Australia and New Zealand, another half to the 
Cape, as much probably to New York and Boston, and perhaps 
one advertisement to a Canadian port. 

In seeking an explanation of this fact it is by no means 
necessary that we should question the inducements offered to the 
emigrant at either the Cape or the Australian colonies. All that 
relates, indeed, to these colonies has been too long before the 
world for shipowners to continue to find their account in this 
liberal scale of advertising, if there were any doubt left as to the 
good sense of going there. Our judgment is certainly that there 
is no good reason why there should not, at no distant period, 
be as continuous a flow of emigration from Great Britain to 
Canada, and as much business going on between them, as there 
are at this moment between Great Britain and the Australias ; and 
that the fact we have just stated is due mainly to the yet pre- 
vailing ignorance and misapprehension in this country of the 
state of things in British North America—a misapprehension the 
more seriously operative, as it has had, unfortunately, a base of 
fact to rest upon. Until lately the bulk of emigration to British 
North America was conveyed by the New York route; and the 
abominable robbery to which our countrymen were given over 
from the moment they touched American soil until they were 
allowed to cross the Canadian frontier, was not likely to be ex- 
tenuated by actual sufferers in their communications to those 
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whom they had left behind, preparing to follow. The Emigra- 
tion Agency, which the Canadian Government has at length 
established in this country, and its admirable arrangements for the 
protection of the emigrant from the time he leaves his own home 
until his arrival at his new place of settlement, have already 
succeeded in rescuing one half of the annual number of emigrants 
from the perils of the American highway ; and only require, we 
believe, to become generally known to render our Canadian 
colonies as favourite a destination of emigrants as any other. 

Nothing, certainly, can exceed the care of the Canadian Govern- 
ment that the intending emigrant shall have the fullest informa- 
tion as to his choice of a settlement, shall reach it with means as 
little diminished as possible by the expense of his coming out, 
and, when settled, shall have every advantage which legislation 
and administrative action can secure him in making the best 
aceount of his resources. We do not hesitate to say that it must 
now be his own fault if he starts on his journey to any place in 
Canada without the same kind of intimate knowledge of the 
shortest and cheapest way to reach it, and what to do when he is 
there, that he would have if he were going to any English village 
at the other end of his county. The shilling maps and pam- 
phlets of the Canadian Emigration Office leave really very little 
to be desired. The passage to Quebec or Portland (according to 
season) by the Montreal Ocean Company's ships, subsidized by 
the Canadian Government, will land him at either place within 
the time and with the same regularity which is attained by the 
Collins or Cunard lines, still subsidized to New York by our 
own authorities. Either ofthese ports places him upon the Grand 
Trunk, and a hundred-acre lot upon any one of about fifteen 
great lines of macadamized road, driven from some point of this 
line into the heart of the Ottawa valley, the Sherborne district, 
the free ports of Gaspé and Sault St. Marie, or other districts 
already in course of rapid settlement, awaits him, free of cost, 
upon the sole condition of actual cultivation. He has probably 
already some views more or less matured as to the whereabouts 
of his future home ; but in any event he will find where he lands, 
and at all the more important points of his route, officers of the 
Colonial Government specially charged to direct and forward 
him ; and in case of apparent necessity, arising, we regret to say, 
too frequently, when he has been misled into the American routes, 
to afford him pecuniary aid. 

At this stage it may be considered that the emigrant sinks into 
the ordinary citizen, and is to be provided for by the course of 
ordinary legislation. While of course this is true to a very con- 
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siderable extent, it will, however, be obvious that, inasmuch as 
the constant arrival of emigrants is still the normal condition of 
Canadian social life, a large part of Canadian legislation must be 
occupied with the provisions specially required for the occasion. 
The emigrant has been fully established as a settler; from a 
settler he is now to be made a citizen. 

An elaborate self-acting system of municipalities enables him 
at any moment spontaneously to unite with his neighbour, and 
to procure for the common benefit all those conveniences which 
at once facilitate the acquisition of wealth, and, in the eye of an 
Englishman, make it worth the getting—roads, schools, libraries, 
mechanics’ institutes, municipal institutions, parliamentary re- 
presentation. No special legislation is needed in Canada to build 
a chapel or a church. 

The municipal system is somewhat in this wise. While a 
settlement is still so small as to be in process of forming, it is a 
police village ; when it has 750 inhabitants it may, if it pleases, 
become an incorporated village; when 3000, a town; when 
15,000, acity. The census for ascertaining any of these numbers 
may be taken by its own authorities ; but inasmuch as the last 
rise, that of becoming a city, involves a financial severance from 
its county, the settlement must become responsible for its due 
proportion of the county liabilities, before its severance is con- 
summated. The facility, indeed, with which these changes may 
be effected, or a town add to or discharge itself of any portion of 
its existing territory, would be a ‘ caution’ to those officials in 
this country who are charged with similar arrangements in rela- 
tion to the augmentation or division of our parishes. 

At each stage the powers and dignity of the corporate body, 
and to a slight extent the qualifications for office, are increased. 
The powers of the municipal councils of Upper Canada—we are 
not sure whether the acts regulating those of the Lower Province 
have yet arrived in this country—are elaborately set forth in ten 
quarto pages of the Consolidated Acts. We scarcely know how 
to state them within our limits. They can do everything which 
our Town Councils can do, or our Boards of Health, or our 
Boards of County Magistrates, or (we were almost going to say) 
our Home Office; and we think we must add they can do much 
which none of these can do, nor all of them together. The 
principle seems to be that, whatever can be done locally is better 
done locally. The only.substantial restriction upon the powers 
of the municipal council comes not from above but from below, in 
requiring the assent of the rate-payers to such by-laws as require 


the levying of a rate or pledge the credit of the municipality. 
NO. LXVI. cc 
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The supreme authority only interferes when the councils fail to 
make the rates necessary to meet their engagements. The creditor 
has been made safe hitherto by a grant in aid from the colonial 
funds ; and now that this system is discontinued, he is offered the 
option of payment in full, or an equivalent in the new Five per 
Cent. Government stock. But the defaulting municipalities have 
been unhesitatingly visited with all the pains and penalties of 
what on this side of the water would be called sequestration. 

It is probably in their roads that the Canadians have shown 
their best appreciation of this large concession of practical 
freedom. The Government roads, of which we have spoken, 
penetrate, no doubt, deeply enough into the interior to supply 
the grand lines of communication ; but.the farms will lie for 
thirty miles deep on either side, and often so much farther, that 
. the ‘snow’ must still be relied on for the connecting links. Both 
in Canada and the States the first thing is a ‘ blazed’ road, made 
simply by notching the bark of the trees as you pass through the 
forest, to serve as a guide back again. In the States the next thing 
usually thought of is the ‘ corduroy ;’ the Canadian rarely, if ever, 
allows himself anything so slovenly. His is almost uniformly a 
plank-road ; and if not plank, it is gravel. The proposed course 
of the road is duly levelled and drained, sleepers are laid along on 
both sides, and sawn-planks (not felled trees) are then carefully 


- aid across, and as closely wedged together as the flooring of a 


house, and are further secured by strong wooden pins driven 
through them into the sleepers by means of holes previously 
bored. Roads thus made are of course much more costly than 
the ‘corduroys,’ averaging we believe about 400U. a mile ; but they 
are expected to pay the makers 14 per cent., and partly by the 
intervention of the municipalities, and partly through the facilities 
afforded by the legislature to private enterprise, they may be 
described as already become general. They are travelled on with 
ease at ten miles an hour. 

We are saying that-which, although very well known to those 
who know Canada, is not generally understood among those who 
usually contemplate or advise emigration. So far from thinking 
of Canada as a home in which he may expect that ordinary 
ability and industry, if blessed with good health, will raise him to 
any amount of affluence he chooses, it is possible that the 
emigrant seriously imagines himself in danger of deteriorating 
towards the physical standard of the Esquimaux. Or if this be 
an exaggeration of his fears, his fears are scarcely less an ex- 
aggeration of the fact. As this is, perhaps, the only point in 
which it appears to us that the Canadian authorities have hardly 
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grappled fairly with the difficulty before them, we will state in a 
few words our notion of it. We have no doubt whatever, that, as 
our authorities tell us, the climate of the Lake district is suf- 
ficiently agreeable, nor that the mean monthly and annual 
temperatures at Toronto will bear a not unfavourable comparison 
with our own. But it is impossible to take up any account of an 
emigrant or traveller who has really experienced a Canadian 
winter, without feeling an intimate conviction that in most parts 
of Canada the winters are cruelly cold. It is quite true that the 
thermometer and the physical sensation evidently do not go 
together. You hear in the same breath, and obviously as a 
matter of course to the speaker, of its being a mild morning, 
and the thermometer being ten degrees below zero. But the 
cold is distinctly a thing to be arranged for in a way of which 
- we have no conception in this island. It is a street-civility to 
give warning of a frost-bitten nose. The hospitality of the road 
entitles a traveller to stop his sleigh at any house on the road- 
side, and step in and warm his ‘foot-bricks’ and himself for 
another stage, these visits being repeated every ten miles or so 
through his journey. Shopping in Quebec is disagreeable in 
snowy weather, the heat inside melting the snow upon your dress, 
which, the moment you go out again, the open air converts into 
a sheet of ice. Fish and meat are sold frozen, and it is a point 
of good cookery to know the best way to thaw them. There are 
nights at Quebec when the sentries are obliged to be withdrawn, 
to save them from being frozen to death. Among the very poor 
it is not uncommon to stay in bed while they are home from 
their work, for the same purpose. Touches of this kind tell their 
own story, which it is idle to ignore. But look at the practical 
result. Winter is the season of Canadian festivities, and the 
Canadian belles, returning from their parties, never think of a 
close sleigh. One of the most amusing bits, to our thinking, in 
Mr. Kingston’s descriptions, is the ingenuity with which, in his 
own case, he contrives to reconcile the necessity of snow-proof 
overshoes with the preservation of a natty foot. The extreme 
cold is of course in Canada East, where there is but little emi- 
gration, and an unenergetic race. Yet it is Canada East which 
breeds the hardy voyageurs and lumber-men of the Ottawa valley, 
and is expected to sustain a creditable comparison in the ap- 
proaching census with the warmer climate, British race, and 
abundant immigration of the Western districts. There are as 
many farms on the exposed hills of the Saguenay as in the 
sheltered valleys of Lake St. John. The noble heroism of Mrs. 
Moodie’s narrative is touching to a degree ; but the cold, intense 
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as it evidently was, is not the thing which impresses us. The cold 
of Canada is, as we have said, a thing to be distinctly provided 
for; but we believe it is not a thing to dissuade any person who 
is under the necessity of seeking a home out of his own country 
from seeking it there. 


It must not be forgotten that, in reaching the Canadian forests, 
the emigrant finds himself at once in presence of a resource 
peculiar to the British portion of the North American continent. 
* The farmer who undertakes to cultivate unreclaimed land in new 
‘countries, generally finds that every advance he makes in the 
‘wilderness, removing him from the centres of trade, both in- 
* creases the cost of his purchases and lessens the value of what — 
‘he has to sell.’ If, moreover, he settles in a forest, he must 
probably be content to postpone his profits for a year or two, 
while he fells what trees he can conquer, burns them to sell the 
potash, and gets through his agues and swamp-fever as best he 
may. But in a country of which it may be said that where there 
are not men there are trees, it is almost a necessity, and it has 
become the normal condition of things in Canada, that the lum- 
berman is the first pioneer; and ‘in the wake of the lumberman 


- ‘he finds a ready market for all that he produces, at a price 


‘calculated upon the cost of its transport from the ordinary 
‘markets.’ All that he has to do to secure this most important 
advantage is to take care to follow the lumberman, and not to 
precede him. We can readily imagine that twenty years ago, 
before things had settled down into their natural course, the 
lumberman’s rough-and-ready system of cutting down everywhere 
the best timber he could get at for his purpose, with but scant 
regard to proprietary boundaries, must have made him something 
worse than a nuisance to an already-settled emigrant. We know 
what is possible among our own ‘ navvies,’ and can appreciate the 
somewhat energetic reclamations of Sir Richard Bonnycastle at 
about that date. But, according to the present course of things, 
this is hardly possible. The lumberman is now a declared votary 
of Father Mathew ; and his labours, while adding to the colony 
an independent source of wealth in timber, clear the land for the 
settler, and create by his own necessities a demand for his pro- . 
duce considerably more than remunerative. The effect, indeed, 
is visible in the rapid settlement of the scenes of his labours. 

_ The principal seat of the lumber trade is the Ottawa valley. It 
is not materially smaller than the whole area of Great Britain. 
Ottawa itself is not much more than 800 miles from Quebec, 
but the lumbermen have now penetrated so deep into the forest 
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that the timber cut down by them occasionally makes a voyage 
of two seasons’ length before it reaches that port. It is not, of 
course, sent there unless intended for the English market, the 
lumber for the American trade being sent up Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson river, to Albany or Troy. But an idea of its 
value to Canada may be taken from the Report to the Provincial 
Parliament as long ago .as 1851, which showed a total equal to 
double that of the whole exports of the State of Maine. 


There is no lack here, more than anywhere in British North 
America, of water-carriage. The Ottawa river, itself a tributary, 
pours into the St. Lawrence a volume of water equal to that 
which passes over the Falls of Niagara. One of its feeders, the 
Gatineau, is as broad and as rapid, and nearly as long as the 
Rhine. The only obstacle to perfect water-communication is the 
rapids. The Indians shoot their canoes down them, or when 
that is impossible, land them, as may happen, a little above or 
below the fall, and carry them on to the nearest smooth water. 
Lumber-rafts carried down would simply be dashed to pieces. 
Locked canals would be expensive in construction, and would 
absorb both time and labour in use. ‘The pictures of the Illus- 
trated News have given a lively idea of the ‘ canal on a slope, by 
which the difficulty is overcome. We cannot transfer these to our 
pages, but Mr. Woods’ description will sufficiently enable us to 
realize it ; and the undoubted interest of this gentleman’s book is 
derived so entirely from the Prince, and depends so little upon 
any conceptions it gives us of Canada as distinguished from Tim- 
buctoo, that we shall not wrong the author by availing ourselves 
of a short extract necessary for our object. It has the peculiarity 
of being nearly the only passage in the book which, perhaps, 
could not have been written out of Canada. 


‘A certain portion of the river is dammed off and turned into a 
broad, wide channel of timber, which is taken at a sharp incline cut 
into the bank of the river, and down which, of course, the waters of the 
Ottawa rush at terrific speed. The head of this shoot is placed some 
three or four hundred yards above the falls, and terminates, after 
a run of about three-quarters of a mile, in the still waters of the river 
below their base. But a raft on such a steep incline, and hurried 
along by such a rush of water, would attain a speed which would 
destroy itself and all upon it; the fall of the shoot is broken at inter- 
vals by straight runs, along which it glides at a comparatively reduced 
speed, till it again dashes over the next incline, and commences another 
headlong rush. Some of these runs also termifiate with a perpendicular 
drop of three or four feet, over which the raft goes smack, and wallows 
in the boiling water beneath, till the current again gets the mastery, 
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and forces it on faster and more furiously than before. More than 
20,000,000 cubic feet of timber come down the shoots of the Ottawa 
in this manner each year.’ 


There is no question of the fertility of the Canadian soil. The 
garden of Canada is no doubt that portion of Canada West which 
is almost insulated by Lakes Ontario and Simcoe, the Georgian 
Bay, Lake Huron, and Lake Erie. But in the far less-favoured 
districts occupied by the French Canadian—and there can hardly 
be better bad farming than his—the results are proof enough of 
‘its capabilities. The French farmer crops wheat for twenty years 
successively, and it takes him all that time to reduce the yield on 
| his farm from forty bushels to twelve per acre. If at this stage a 
it seigneur like Major Campbell fortunately takes it off his hands, 
it he need only plough some three inches deeper to obtain remune- 

rative crops. The quality of the wheat is attested by the pre- 
! ference shown for it by the American millers still.more than b 
if g _ its success at the Paris Exhibition. The yield of 1859 exceeded 
25,000,000 bushels. 

‘In speaking of the water-carriage of Canada, while it is, of 
course, not necessary to refer in terms to’ the canals, it may be 
desirable to point out that, whether in capacity, cheapness, or 
expedition, they are of proved superiority to those of the States ; 
and that it needs only the completion of the undertaking pro- 
I posed by the Colonial Government to place them out of the reach 

| of rivalry. Goods are already shipped from Chicago for Europe, 
vid the Welland Canal and Quebec, in preference to the route by 
| the Erie Canal and New York. And when the bold conception 
| shall be fully carried out of settling the base of Lake Superior, 
| declaring Sault St. Marie a free port, and avoiding its rapids by 
|| a canal of capacity to enable ships of 2000 tons burden to pass 
through direct to Liverpool, it is not easy to over-estimate the 
probable effects. 


if We share, of course, in the general anxiety caused by the 
ery position of the Canadian Great Western and Grand 
runk Railways; but our fears do not extend to the colony. To 
i * maintain her railway system now that she has got itis a necessity 
i to Canada—a necessity which her statesmen appreciate, and for 
|| which Canada herself is able to pay. Those lines, therefore, will 
be maintained. Communications will continue to be opened up 
i with them from the interior ; the ‘blazed’ path will give way, as. 
a now, to the plank roa; the plank road to the Macadam; and 
| Macadam to the rail. The much that has been done, and the 
penalties of having done it too fast, will no doubt impose greater- 
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deliberation uponthe next advances. But in the selection of 
Ottawa for a capital, in the construction of roads from Ottawa to 
Lake Nipissing, and from Lake Nipissing on to Sault St. Marie, 
in the exploration of the Red River Settlement and Saskatchewan 
river, steps have been taken which all indicate the foregone con- 
clusion, put as long ago as 1848 into the mouth of Her 
Majesty, that not Chicago, but Vancouver's Island, is the point 
even now to be kept in view in the further construction of the 
Canadian lines. 

That the thing can be done needs not to be linen contended for, 
seeing that four roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific are in 
operation already. All that has to be shown is that a road 
- through British territory either must be constructed for the sake 
of imperial interests, or may usefully be constructed in the 
interests of the colonies. We think the latter point is sufficiently 
established by the recent explorations to render a discussion of 
the former unnecessary. Yet we may observe that, for want 
merely of the completion of the Grand Trunk as it stands, and 
through the necessary diversion of its eastern terminus to the 
State of Maine, we have already been subjected to two intolerable 
mortifications. In the Crimean war we could not have the 
proffered services of a Canadian regiment; at this moment we 
cannot bring home Anderson even if we lawfully may. 

Three of the roads of which we are speaking start from ‘the 
Kansas territory, within reach of Chicago ; the fourth commences 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at New Orleans. This last may be set 
aside. It is not the speediest even from its starting point, and 
its starting point is nearly half way beyond that of the others. 
Of the remaining three, the most direct passes through the ter- 
ritory of the Great Salt Lake, and performs the service weekly. 
It is well subsidized, freer than any from the obstacles of a desert 
route, and appears to be well arranged in its various connexions ; 
but probably from its entanglement in the most difficult passes of 
the Rocky Mountains, it is the longest on the road by at least a 

-fortnight. The next is a more level] road, passing considerably to 

the south of the Utah line; but it performs only a monthly 
service. The favourite route is the great overland road vid EE 
Paso. It strikes south to the very border of Mexico, and turns 
the point of the Rocky Mountains at a cost of seven hundred and 
fifty miles of additional travel. 


‘ The mail service by it,’ says Mr. Pemberton, ‘is semi-weekly during 
the travelling season. It is subsidized by the United States Govern- 
ment at $600,000 per annum, and is the longest mail-coach road in 
existence, being, from St. Louis to San Francisco, 2765 miles, It is 
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travelled night and day by four-horsed coaches, and with perfect regu- 
larity ; the distance is accomplished in twenty-two days. The cost to 
a passenger is about 20/., and 5/. or so in addition incurred for meals, 
which are obtained at regulated charges and fixed stopping-places along 


_the road. Each passenger is allowed 50 lbs. of baggage, and can, at 


any place he pleases, await the next coach, of which he is three days 
in advance. For the first few days the process is found excessively 
fatiguing, but, after a little practice, the traveller sleeps regularly and 
soundly in the carriage, and finds enjoyment in the constant change 
and varied scenes experienced. 

. *This route is admirably provided with horses, mules, and coaches. 
Military stations have been ‘established at regular intervals along the 
entire route. Each station has a guard of twenty-five men, well armed. 
This force is thought ample, considering the manner in which the 
buildings themselves—on a principle similar to that of the martello 
towers in Ireland—are constructed to resist effectually any number of 
hostile Indians at one time likely to collect in a single body. Each 
train of emigrants—who seldom use the coaches, but drive their own 
teams, and carry their own Penates—is guarded through the wilderness 
by twenty-five men, who take this duty in rotation, and are thus kept 
fully occupied. In this way the emigrant is provided with informa- 
tion as to halting-places, water, and provender for his cattle, fuel, &., 
as he advances.’ 


With the object mainly, no doubt, of expediting the settlement 
of the Pacific frontier, these routes are maintained at a loss to 
the States’ Government of probably more than half the expendi- 
ture involved. The great disadvantages of the port and harbour 
of San Francisco, their common terminus, have drawn the very 
serious attention of the Executive to the possibility of reaching 
the States’ portion of the coast of St. Juan de Fuca by rail. But 
although there appears to be occasionally some profession of a 
partial construction of line as being under consideration, it is 
conceived that the result of their surveys, in adding to the known 
obstacles of the Rocky Mountains, the, if possible, still more 
fatal impediment of ‘a Great American Desert,’ have practically 
postponed the solution of this problem, so far as the States’ 
territory is concerned, until the next great start forward of en- 
gineering science, 

Under these circumstances, it does not surprise us that, 
even prior to the inevitable complications of the Southern 
secession, American authorities of character should be citable in 
support of the natural desire of the Canadian Executive for a line 
through British territory. And, allowing a large margin for the 
enthusiasm of discoverers, three points in its favour appear to be 
settled by the explorations of the Canadian Government. The 
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British passes of the Rocky Mountains are not of the formidable 
character which is experienced to the south of. the boundary ; 
there is no Great American Desert, and the apparent condition of 
the Saskatchewan river in both its branches gives assurance of 
water-carriage. The great difficulty, that of exposure to Indian 
incursions, is common, more or less, to all the routes alike. It 
has in our case been successfully encountered by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and may, we presume, if necessary, be further pro- 
vided against by such measures as we have seen adopted by the 
American Government on the great St. Louis route. 

A glance at the map will show us the value of the proposed 
road. At present, if the object be to find the directest route to 
the Pacific for the accommodation of the trade between Europe 
and the East, it must be acknowledged that we have accepted a 
singularly roundabout method of attaining it. A ship sailing 
from Liverpool starts about four degrees north of the most 
favourable point of departure on the Pacific coast. To reach it 
she will be sailed across the Atlantic at a still more northerly 
latitude, in order to gain, in spite of fogs and bad weather, whatever 
advantage is derivable from narrowing the degrees of longitude. 
Having crossed, and finding herself far enough south again to be 
opposite the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and thus nearly in a straight 
line with her destined port, she is brought down ten degrees farther 
south to reach New York. From hence the rail will take the trader 
to St. Louis, where it leaves him, half-way across the continent 
certainly, but four degrees still more south than where he landed. 
At this point. he puts off all regard for appearances, and goes 
straight down south to nineteen degrees below the point of his 
departure, and only stops short of the Mexican frontier. This 
touched, he winds his weary way up again through the whole length 
of the Union to recover, at length, his position on Jritish 
ground. 

In contrast with this, even if we limit ourselves to what is 
immediately possible, we have not much to imagine in addition to 
what is actually true. Only let New Brunswick fulfil its engage- 
ments, and there is already a continuous, direct, and practicable 
line of communication from Nova Scotia to Vancouver's Island. 
From Halifax to the shores of Lake Huron, vid Toronto and 
Collingwood, there is then one unbroken line of rail. Steamers 
will take on the traveller to the further shore of Lake Superior, 
and from thence he can be forwarded through the Red River Terri- 
tory by routes regularly traversed by the agents of the Hudson's 
Bay Company across the Rocky Mountains. It is not alleged, we 
believe, that so much as 250,0001. will be required to construct from 
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Canada. 


these routes such a road as may fairly compete in convenience and 
safety with any of the lines of road we have already referred to. 
Its relative expedition may be judged of by the consideration 
that it is as direct as the shortest of those roads, and as easy as 
the longest. A formidable rivalry, therefore, with the American 
lines. is speedily possible. Nor is this all. Ten years have 
sufficed to Canada’to begin and develop a railway system ex- 
tending over 2000 miles; and 500 more will connect Montreal 
direct with Ottawa, and Ottawa with Sault St. Marie. Their con- 
struction may so far be relied on that they will only, like the 
Grand Trunk, take the place of a great line of macadamized 
road already yielded to the necessities of an advancing popula- 
tion. This done, the conditions of the contest will be all against 
the States’ lines, and the further progress of railway on British 
territory may be left to bide its time. | 

Our course has brought us to those dominions of her Majesty 
on the Pacific which have at length been rescued from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Island constitute a colony, the récent foundation of which pre- 
cludes the kind of details we have in view for this paper. Our 
space forbids even a reference to its gold-fields. Its position and 
its harbour are all with which we can concern ourselves. The 
strait of San Juan de Fuca is to the Pacific, in facility of access, 
safety, capacity, and an inexhaustible supply of coal, precisely 
what Halifax is to the Atlantic; and, unlike Halifax, it affords, 
with one exception, the only harbour along the whole range of 
the Pacific, from Queen Charlotte's Sound to Panama Bay. . San 
Francisco, which at present monopolizes the trade, has no coal 
and a dangerous bar. The course of the voyage to China is 
nearly the same from both ports. The time to be saved, when 
the British communications are completed, is estimated rather 
more enthusiastically by Mr. Justice Haliburton than we ven- 
ture to put it at. He allows thirty days to reach Pekin from 
Liverpool. 

Of the sketch which we have attempted, Canada has been the 
central, and by far the most important figure. But we trust 
the idea of British North America, as a whole, has been suffi- 
ciently present to the mind of the reader to lead him to await 


- with interest the plans now understood to be maturing by the 


Cabinet for converting the idea into reality. It was necessary 
for the American, like all other colonies, that their first rise 
should proceed under the care of authorities close at hand, and 
with consequently a narrow area of jurisdiction. But the arrival 
of a necessity has also been long foreseen for the development of 
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their mutual relations, and, even in their separate interests, for 
the superintendence of a common authority. The time, we 
believe, has now come at which, independently of the great gain 
to all in political importance, the separate interests of each call for 
the change. Newfoundland may obtain measures from a Federal 
Legislature—the thing seems hopeless otherwise—which will 
ease, and may ultimately remove, its dead weight of voluntary 


pauperism. Prince Edward’s Island may be freed from the- 


incubus of an absentee proprietary by compulsory powers of land- 
purchase hardly to be entrusted to an insular jury. New Bruns- 
wick will inevitably find itself a*sharer in the colonization so 
energetically fostered by the Canadian Government. Nova Scotia 
will be the starting point of the grand highway from Europe to 
the East. The colonies in the Far West will secure the great boon 
ofaroad. Canada will command an outlet to the sea. The whole 
Confederation will perforce assume a position relatively to this 
country, to the Australian colonies, to the States, and ultimately 
to European Powers, which must early demand from her states- 
men the practical exposition of views enlarged beyond the capa- 


cities of a colony, the fine sense soon of international obligations, . 


and then the self-elevating entrance into a foreign policy, the 
repudiation of which we cannot but regard as one of the sins of 
America. These results are things of the future, but of a future 


which may so well be assured, that immediate difficulties should © 


be met on all hands with the common determination that they 
must be overcome. 


Ant. V.—Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Unpublished 


Papers. By Witi1am Hepwortn Drxoy, of the Inner Temple. 
Murray. 


Lorp Macautay’s article on Bacon is one of the most unfeeling 
and dogmatic pieces of composition in our literature. ‘he vicious 
passion of the writer to be always painting with the brightest 
lights or in the deepest shadow is nowhere carried to a greater 
excess. It especially reminds us of a sage senator who is re- 
ported to have said, ‘I wish I could be as sure of anything as 
Macaulay is of everything.’ In forcing one of the greatest of 
mankind down to the condition of the ‘ meanest,’ his Lordship’s 
omissions and exaggerations are marvellous. Fortunately, this 
gifted writer is more frequently right than wrong in his estimates 
of character ; but when he is wrong, as in the case of Cranmer 
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and Bacon, he is terribly wrong. Thirty years since, our Whig 
politicians were a great oligarchy, who ruled over the domain of 
literary taste and historical criticism hardly less than in regard to 
political principles. The verdicts passed on men and on their works, 
by the coteries at Holland House, became to the satellites of such 
magnates very much what the decrees of conclaves had been 
in old time to their ecclesiastical dependents. It was the fashion 
in that comfortable and complacent circle to think of Bacon as 
Pope thought of him; and Lord Macaulay has not only stereo- 
typed that conception, he has given to it a deep and enduring 
impress, such as his genius only could have given to it. We 
regret very much that his extraordinary powers were not other- 
wise employed. Of Lord Campbell's sketch concerning this great 
man we need not say much. His facts, when they are not fictions, 
are taken mostly from Montagu, and they are interpreted, almost 
as a matter of rote, after the manner of Macaulay. 

Mr. Dixon's style of writing is very much in the tone of Lord 
Macaulay, though his intention in the volume before us is just 
the opposite. He is as trenchant, positive, and uncompromising 
as his lordship. He seems to tell you at every step that the case 
before you is one that does not admit of question or doubt. It 
is as he has put it, certainly so—it cannot be otherwise. But 
we suspect that the effect of this manner of writing will be, not 
so much to preclude opposition as to provoke it. In authorship, 
as in oratory, it is not always discreet to seem to do everything, 
leaving nothing to be done by the reader or by the auditory. The 
pride of such persons is not offended by your placing before them 
materials from which a judgment may be formed; but it is apt to 
rise when they are told that even that process is not left to them 
—that they have only to assent to something that is settled and 
done. We cannot avoid thinking that Lord Macaulay's dogmatic. 
utterances on the one side, have had much to do in generating 
a similar positiveness in the case of Mr. Dixon on the other; and 
we have met with more than one instance in which a dispo- 
sition to question Mr. Dixon’s statements has seemed to be called 
= by the absoluteness which is so generally characteristic of 

em. 

We fully sympathize, however, with the object Mr. Dixon has 
in view. We feel it to be due to him also, that he should have 
full credit for all that lic has done towards vindicating the cha- 
racter of a man whose services to humanity, and whose wrongs at 
the hands of the humanity he has served, have been so extraordi- 
nary. Without meaning to say that we accept Mr. Dixon’s por- 
traiture of Bacon as being in all respects faithful, we feel bound 
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to say that we regard his book as a work which must be read in 
the time to come by those who would appreciate the character of _ 
Bacon fully and justly. His statement of the case does not 
include all that really belongs to it ; and on some points we should 
like to have seen that his strong language in favour of his hero 
is warranted by the manuscript authorities to which he appeals. 
But, looking generally, and yet carefully, to his chapters, we feel 
that he has furnished ground for a judgment on the character of 
Bacon, widely different from that to which the Edinburgh Review 
people have been committed by their Magnus Apollo. The man 
who has done this has done the state some service. Here is Mr. 
Dixon’s picture of Bacon’s early life :— 


‘Sweet to the eye and to the heart is the face of Francis Bacon as a 
child. Born among the courtly glories of York House, nursed on the 
green slopes and in the leafy woods of Gorhambury ; now playing with 
the daisies and forget-me-nots, now with the mace and seals ; one day 
culling posies with the gardener or coursing after the pigeons (which 
he liked, particularly in a pie), the next day paying his pretty wee 
compliments to the Queen ; he grows up into his teens’ a grave yet 
sunny boy; on this side of his mind in love with nature, on that side 
in love with art. Every tale told of him wins on the imagination ; 
whether he hunts the echo in St. James’s. Park, or eyes the juggler and 
detects his trick, or lisps wise saws to the Queen and becomes her 
young Lord Keeper of ten. Frail in health, as the sons of old men 
mostly are, his father’s gout and stone, of which he will feel the twinge 
and fire to his dying day, only chain him to his garden or his desk. 
When thirteen years of age he goes to read books under Whitgift at 
Cambridge ; when sixteen to read men under Paulett in France. If 
he is young, he is still more sage. A native grace of soul keeps off 
from him the rust of the cloister no less thaa the stain of the world. 
As Cambridge fails to dry him into Broughton, Paris and Poictiers 
fail to melt him into Montjoy. The perils he escapes are grave ; the 
three years spent under Whitgift’s hard, cold eye being no less full of 
intellectual snares than are the three years spent in the voluptuous 
court of Henri Trois, among the dames and courtiers of France, of 
moral snares. In the train of Sir Amias Paulett, he rides at seventeen 
with that throng of nobles who attend the King and the Queen-Mother 
down to Blois, to Tours, to Poictiers; mixes with the fair women on 
whose bright eyes the Queen relies for her success, even more than on 
her regiments and fleets; glides in and through the hostile camps, 
observes the Catholic and Hugonot intrigues, and sees the great men 
of either court make love and war. But Lady Paulett, kind to him 
as a mother, watches over his steps with care and love,—a kindness he 
remembers and repays to the good lady, and to her kin, in later 
years. For him the d’Agelles sing their songs, the Tosseuses twine 
their curls in vain.’ 
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But in his eighteenth year Bacon is called from Paris by the 
death of his father, Sir Nicholas, the Lord Keeper, and has to 
minister such comfort as he may to that true Englishwoman of 
the sixteenth century—his widowed mother. Lady Anne had 
translated Jewel's Apology from Latin into English, and had 
done it so well that the best scholars of the time were content that 
not a word should be altered. She could correspond in Greek ; 
and might be seen with other devout women listening to the voice 
of those earnest men, the Puritan preachers. She was, at the 
- same time, a model of order, economy, and industry, as the mother 

of a family and as the mistress of a household. Her great son 
spoke of her, in after years, with affection and reverence, as ‘a 
saint of God; and he had good reason so to do. The letters 
from this lady, addressed to Francis, and to his elder brother 
Antony, when both, as young men, were beginning to face the 
world in London, and which are published for the first time by 
Mr. Dixon, are deeply interesting on many grounds. 

-In his twentieth year Bacon becomes a resident in Gray’s Inn. 
In his twenty-fifth year he is a member of Parliament, under the 
wing of his uncle Lord Burleigh. Mr. Dixon does not believe 
that Burleigh snubbed and kept down his nephew. The old 
statesman, it is said, was cautious—nothing more. He knew that 
his young kinsman had large ideal notions on State affairs, and 
thought that he needed the presence of a brain of more experience 
than his own to keep him from attempting impracticable things. 
But the first seven years in Bacon's parliamentary experience 
were not years of inaction or barrenness. Far from it. 


‘Rawley, Mallet, Montagu, and Lord Campbell have in turn slurred 
the ten or twelve years in which Bacon grows from a boy of nineteen 
into a man of thirty or thirty-one, though in drama and instruction 
these years hold rank among the noblest of his life. The writers set 
him high on the stage for the first time in 1592, when he is thirty- 
one. ‘In the parliaments which met in 1586 and 1588,’ says Lord 
Campbell, ‘he had becn returned to the House of Commons; but he 
‘does not seem to have made himself prominent by taking any decided 
‘ part for or against the Crown.’ 

‘ What is the truth? In 1592 he is returned to parliament for 
Middlesex, the most wealthy, liberal, independent shire in England— 
the West Riding of the time and of long succeeding times. He is 
young, poor, out of place. He is even out of favour, since his uncle 

as turned from the young reformer his powerful face. Having neither 
rood of land nor hope of inheritance within the shire, the squires and 
freeholders of Middlesex choosehim. Why,and how? Did penniless 
genius ever start in life by winning the first constituency in the realm? 
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Burke wooed the electors of Wendover before he dreamt of Bristol. 
Pitt began with Appleby, and only at his height of power won the 
University of Cambridge. Brougham suffered defeat at Liverpool, and 
was glad to sit for Knaresborough ere he tried to conquer the West 
Riding. So with Bacon. Service and-.success, of which the writers 
have never heard, lifted him to the height of Middlesex. When he 
rose at Brentford in 1592, he spoke to freeholders who knew his name 
and voice, not only as one of the most youthful, but as one of the 
most daring and effective members of a former House.’ 


Great events in English history belong to these early years of 
Bacon. Babington’s conspiracy was detected. The Queen of 
Scots was sent to the block at Fotheringay. The Armada floated 
in the sight of Mount Edgecombe. In all the movements of the 
Commons in relation to these events Bacon took a conspicuous 
part. In 1589, the year after the Armada, he sits for Liverpool. 


‘In this new session Bacon serves on the most important com- 
mittees, speaks on the most important bills: now standing for the 
privileges of the House of Commons, now assaulting the Royal pur- 


veyors, now denouncing the forestallers, regraters, and engrossers. The 


great debates of this year occur on subsidies and grants. 

‘Hatton proposes two subsidies and four fifteenths and tenths; to 
which Bacon, whose soul is in the patriotic tug, agrees: he moves, 
however, to insert in the bill a clause explaining that these grants are 
extraordinary and exceptional, meant for the war, and only for the 
war. To this the Queen objects, as fettering her future acts: enough 
for the squires to pronounce their Yea or Nay. The squires stand 
firm. Many men support what one man dares. After much debate, 
the Crown proposes to lay the bill, with Bacon’s amendments to it, 
before the Learned Counsel; to which the House of Commons, insist- 
ing first that the author of the amendments shall be present at the 
sittings of that learned board, consents. Under his soft, persuasive 
tact, the interests of the sovereign are reconciled with the interests of 
her people, and the bill is passed to the satisfaction of Queen and 
Commons. Power and fame now seem to be in his grasp. Elizabeth 
sends for him to the palace ; -the electors of Middlesex cast their eyes 
upon him; and, when parliament meets again, he will represent the 
wealth and courage of that great constituency. From the session of 
1589 dates his firm ascendancy in the House of Commons.’ 


But in the Parliament of 1592 Bacon ventured to move an 
amendment upon a Government measure. His amendment was, 
that the House should not submit to dictation from the Lords on 
a money bill; that the subsidies solicifed by the Government 
should be voted, but that from their unprecedented largeness they 
should be declared to be extraordinary and exceptional ; that 
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they should be further declared to be expressly for the pending 
war; anc that the payment should be by instalments extending 
over six years, and not, as proposed, in three years. To the 
amazement of Burleigh, three points out of the four in this 
amendment were carried by a large majority, and on the fourth 
there was a compromise—the payment was to be made in four 
years instead of three. The effect of this piece of generalship 
we are told was, that Bacon fell under the displeasure of the 
Government and of the Queen, and that in his replies to letters 
of reproof from Burleigh, and from Puckering the Lord Keeper, 
he crouched and whined like a poor cur under the lash. So writes 
Lord Macaulay, and so, of course, writes Lord Campbell. But 
in so doing these eminent persons have inflicted a deep wrong on 
the character of all but the greatest man in English history. 
Happily, these letters, said to be so timid and servile, are extant. 
In them Bacon says—if things were imputed to him which he 
did not say, he should be glad of an opportunity to clear himself 
from false imputation ; if he had been misunderstood, he wished 
to be allowed to explain his real meaning ; and concerning what 
he really said, he must repeat ‘ it was my mind—I confess it,’ and 
he sincerely hopes that he is not to lose favour, and above all the 
favour of the Queen, for doing what he honestly thought was, in 
all views, the best thing to be done. Bacon was poor. He felt 
that his literary projects and his bread were in a great measure 
dependent on his retaining the friendship of his uncle and of 
Elizabeth ; and had Lord Macaulay or Lord Campbell been placed 
in his circumstances, we have little doubt they would have done 
very much as he did. Mr. Dixon, as will be supposed, sees the 
matter in this light—and he has warrant for so doing. 

The truth is, the slowness of Bacon's rise to office is to be 
traced to this independence of temper. It is hard, otherwise, to 
account for bis being surpassed, as he was for a time, by inferior 
men. Had he been simply intent, in the manner of ordinary 
persons, on ‘doing well to himself,’ he could scarcely have allowed 
such men,to pass him as they did. He was desirous of office, 
made no small effort to realize it, but the impetus of his nature 

on the side of action in accordance with his own high order of 
intelligence, often prompted him to do things which his sober old 
uncle must have regarded as rash, eccentric, and dangerous. Had 
he been merely a trimmer and time-server, he could not have 
failed to distance all vulgar men of that order. 
Burleigh’s fit of displeasure against Bacon did not prevent his 
securing for him the reversion of the office of Registrar to the 
Ster Chamber, a valuable acquisition when it should fall in. 
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We must also cite the following passages from the volume before 
us :-— 


* At the express suggestion of Burghley and Fortescue, the Queen 
appoints Bacon one of her Counsel Learned in the Law, and confers on 
him, at a nominal rent, a good estate. This grant comprises sixty 
acres, more or less, of wood, in the forest of Zelwood in the county of 
Somerset, known as the Pitts; which Bacon receives from the Crown 
on arent of seven pounds ten shillings a year, payable at the feasts 
of St. Michael the Archangel, and at the Annunciation of the Virgin. 

‘Lord Campbell says, as writers have said from the days of Bushel, 
that the Earl [Essex] atoned to Bacon for his failure by a gift of 
Twickenham Park. It happens, however, that Twickenham Park was 
not, and never had been, the Earl’s to give. That lovely seat, which 
blooms by the Thames, close under Richmord Bridge, fronting the 
old palace, and some of the elms of which stand, venerable and green, 
in the days of Victoria, had belonged to the Bacons for many years. 
In 1574, while Essex was a boy at Chartley, Twickenham Park, 
together with More Mead and Ferry Mead, the adjoining lands, had 
been granted by the Queen to Edward Bacon on lease. The lease is 
enrolled, and a copy of it may be read in one of the appendices of this 
book. Francis lived in the house, as his letters prove, long before his 
patent of Solicitor passed the Seal. It had all the points of a good 
country house; a green landscape, wood and water, pure air, a dry 
soil, vicinity to the Court and to the town. From his windows he 
could peer into the Queen’s alleys; in an hour he could trot up to 
Whitehall or Gray’s Inn. Every plant that thrives, every flower that 
blows, in the south of England, loves the Twickenham soil. There 
were cedars in the great park, swans on the river, singing-birds 
= the copse ; every sight to engage the eye, every sound to please 
the ear. 

‘He loved the house, and lived in it when he could steal away from 
Gray’s Inn. It was his house of letters and philosophy, as the lodging 
in Gray’s Inn Square was his house of politics and law.’ 


The fate of the unhappy Earl of Essex gave him a place in 
the sympathy of his own generation, and the feeling has survived 
to our time, causing not a few to be insensible to his weakness 
and his crimes, and disposing them to visit the real or supposed 
faults of Bacon in relation to him with special severity. But 
what is the true history of the relations between these persons ? 
Here is Mr. Dixon’s answer to this question, given in few 
words :— 


‘A plain history of events will show that the connexion of Bacon 
with Essex is one of politics and business ; that it brings no advantages 
to Bacon, and imposes on him no obligations ; that it ceases by the 
Earl’s own acts; that personally and politically Essex separates him- 
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self from Bacon, not Bacon from Essex ; that Bacon, in his efforts to 
save Essex while he believes him a true man, goes the extremest 
lengths of chivalry; and that, in acting against bim when he proves 
himself a rebel and a traitor, he does no more than discharge his neces- 
sary duty to his country and his Queen.’ 

This was substantially how the matter stood, only while Bacon 
and his brother were needy men, whom the Earl was in some 
way to pay for their services, it must not be denied that they 
were both men of gentle blood, and certainly did stand on a level 
of friendship with their patron. 

Essex was kinsman to the Queen by her mother’s side, and 
Elizabeth regarded him, as she did all such relations, with affec- 
tion—with the sort of affection, as Mr. Dixon justly says, which 
a woman of sixty might be expected to feel towards a grandson 
possessing an agreeable presence, and distinguished by his frank 
and courtly bearing. The Earl was not thirty-four years of age 
when he died. He was known while under that age as a man of 
some literary culture, and as the friend of such culture. Shak- 
speare was often cheered by his presence, along with his friends 
the Earls of Southampton and Rutland, in the Globe theatre. 
Essex was genial in his temper, and popular in hismanners. But, 
as one of his followers ventured to tell him, he carried his passions 
too much on his forehead to make a good courtier ; and it is very 
manifest that, while ambitious of military reputation, and of state 
influence, his courage was too little allied with discretion to allow 
of his becoming a good general, and his want of sagacity and 
self-control utterly disqualified him for the function of a states- 
man. He was warm in his attachments and violent in his resent- 
ments, always liable to be carried away by the impulse of the 
moment. He was no doubt capable of generous actions, but he 
was constitutionally jealous and self-willed, and, when under 
such influences, could descend to dishonourable expedients. He 
was a Protestant, was regarded as being the friend of religious 
men, and as not without religious feeling. But his habits were 
gay, expensive, and became, we have reason to believe, dissolute. 
‘I hear, said good Lady Bacon, ‘that the Earl sweareth and 
gambleth unreasonably. He presumed on his relationship to 
the Queen, and on her known affection for him, so that he learnt, 
and at length much to his cost, not so much to solicit favours at 
her hand as to demand them. 

This last error in the conduct of his lordship was especially 
costly to Bacon. The office of Solicitor-General becomes vacant. 
Burleigh, and all influential persons, with the exception of Sir 
‘Edward Coke, are in favour of its being given to Bacon. Every- 
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thing moves towards this result. But Essex is not pleased that 
Bacon should be successful in this matter through the sugges- 
tion of others. He must be Solicitor-General, and it must be 
seen that Essex has raised him to that place. Other men, 
accordingly, are elbowed out of the way. The suit must be the 
suit of the Earl of Essex—the grant must be made to his suit. 
Elizabeth is offended. Her sense of self-respect will not allow 
her to do, through this sort of dictation, what she might have 
done under other influences. The office, in consequence, is ulti- 
mately given to another. Such is Mr. Dixon’s account of this 
business, and the evidence in its favour is decisive. Everybody 
knows, no one better than Essex himself, that he has spoiled all. 
‘ The Earl,’ says good Lady Bacon, ‘ showed great affection, but 
marred all by violent courses.’ It is at this juncture, when 
Bacon's services to Essex, in place of bringing him gain, have 
been found not only gainless, but have entailed upon him the 
heaviest loss he has ever known, that Essex, admitting and de- 
ploring these facts, tenders to Bacon an estate worth about 15000. 
Bacon hesitates to accept the offer, but at length he so does. 

But at the same time Elizabeth, who has granted to Bacon the 
reversion of office in the Star Chamber, the estate in Zelwood 
Forest, and the renewed lease of Twickenham Park, has also raised 
him to the rank of her Counsel Learned in the Law, and will be 
looking to him in that capacity for much assistance in the future. 
If bound to Essex by gratitude, he is bound still more to the 
Queen. Time now runs on. Essex goes on the grand expe- 
dition against Cadiz: but on his return is mortified on finding 
that so much of the glory of that action has accrued to Raleigh 
and Effingham, and mortified, above all, when he learns that his 
protégé, Sir Thomas Bodley, whom he would have made Secre- 
tary of State, has been passed over, and that his worst enemy, 
Sir Robert Cecil, has been raised to that rank. By this time 
Lady Bacon has learnt to despair of any good offices towards her 
boys, either from their uncle Burleigh, or their cousin Sir 
Robert, and urges them to regulate their ways with more cautiom 
than ever. Her letter to her son Antony, when affairs had 
come into this posture, is the last we have from her pen, and is. 
so good and so characteristic that we must extract _it :— 


‘Now that Sir Robert is fully stalled in his long longed-for secre-. 
tary’s place, I pray God give him a religious, wise, and an upright. 
heart before God and man. I promise you, son, in my conjectural 
opinion, you had more need now to be more circumspect and advised 
in your troublous discoursings and doings and dealings in your accus- 
tomed matter, either with or for yourself or others, whom you heartily 
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honour, nor without cause. He now hath great advantage and 
strength to intercept, prevent, and to say where he hath been or is in. 
Son, be it revelation or suspicion, you know what terms he standeth in 
towards yourself, and would needs have me tell you so; so very vehe- 
ment he was. Then you are said to be wise, and to my comfort I 
willingly think so ; but surely, son, on the other side, for want of some 
experience by action, and your tedious unacquaintance of your own 
country by continual chamber and bed-keeping, you must needs miss 
of considerate judgment in your verbal only travailing. If all were 
scant sound before betwixt the Tag\ [Earl of Essex] and him, friends 
had need to walk more warily in his days; for all affectionate doing 
he may hurt though pretending good. The father and son are joined 
in power and policy. The Lord ever bless you in Christ. Still I 
hearken for Yates; I doubt somebody hindereth his coming to me.. 
It were small matter to come speak with me. You know what you 
haye to do in regard touching the Spaniard. I reck not his dis- 
pleasure; God grant he mar not all at last with Spanish popish 
subtlety. Alas! what I wrote touching the poor sum of five pounds 
to your brother [Francis], I meant but to let you know plainly. I 
would rather nourish than in any way weaken true brotherly love, as 
appeareth manifestly to you both. God forbid but that you should 
always love heartily, mutually, and kindly. God commandeth love as 
brethren, besides bond of nature. This present time I am brewing 
but for hasty and home drinking. In truth, if I should purposely 
make a tierce somewhat strong for you, I know not how to have it 
carried through. It were pity that you and I both should be dis- 
appointed. Burn, burn, in any wise. 
‘From your mother, 
‘A.B? 


So the careful, troubled, motherly heart of Lady Anne beats 
on, until it beats its last, and she, too, goes to sleep her long 
sleep. The ‘saint of God’ bestows no more of her loving counsel 
on Francis Bacon, but Bacon lives to bestow his wisdom on the 
Earl, though with small effect :— 


‘Bacon warns the Earl against hasty speeches and offensive acts. 
Essex swears the rough way is the only way with Elizabeth. She 
may be driven, not led. ‘My lord,’ says Bacon, ‘these courses are 
like hot waters; they may help at a pang, but they will not do for 
daily use.’ Essex seems crazed. Bacon seeks to dissuade him from 
this lust of armis; his proper weapon being a chamberlain’s stick. In 
happy phrase he tells him that this haughty bearing to the Queen, 
this craving for command in camps, may prove to him the two wings 
of Icarus—wings joined on with wax; wings which may melt as he 
soars to the sun. 

‘Essex cools to a man whose talk is so very much wiser than he 
wants to hear. They have no scene, no quarrel, no parting; for there 
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are no sympathies to wrench, no friendships to dissolve. Essex ceases 
to seek advice at Gray’sInn. They now rarely see each other. Bacon 
is writing his Essays, fagging at the bar, slipping into love; and 
Essex is still happy to serve him, when he can do it at anybody’s cost 
but his own.’ 


In the summer of 1597, Essex makes his unfortunate attempt 


at the Azores. During his absence Effingham is made an 
earl :-— 


‘ An affront to Essex more galling than the rejection, on his suit, of 
the services of Bacon and Bodley; for this creation robs him, as he 
thinks, of the glory of Cadiz fight, and permits a man whom he 
loathes to walk before him in the Queen’s train and sit above him in 
the House of Peers. When he hears of this grant having passed the 
Seal, he quits his command without leave, hurries up to town, and 
finding the thing done, insults the Queen, spurs to Wanstead House, 
defying at once the entreaties of the Council to return, and the advice 
of his best friends to submit. A dark and ruinous spirit now stands by 
his side. Raleigh screens him from blame in his great failure at the 
Azores ; pleading for him with the Queen in almost passionate terms ; 
but Raleigh is the lion in the way of Blount, his new and most con- 
fidential friend. Under the lead of Sir Christopher Blount, Essex 
begins to part from his old Protestant and patriotic allies, from Bacon 
and Raleigh, from Cecil and Grey, turning his eyes and ears to the 
blandishments of loose women and the suggestions of discontented 
men; to such wantons as Elizabeth Southwell and Mary Howard, to 
such plotters as Robert Catesby and Christopher Wright. A craze is 
in his blood and in his brain. ‘ It comes‘fronr his méthe, sighs the 
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among the bad men of that age. Nevertheless, Essex takes to 
him, and to others like him, with a fatal facility :— 


‘ Bacon and Blount propose to Essex the two courses most opposed 
to each other : Bacon the abandonment of his military pomp, of his 
opposition to the Queen, and the acceptance now and for ever of that 
great part which Leicester filled for so many years; Blount the pur- 
suit of war and glory, so as to dazzle the multitude, overawe the 
Queen, find employments for his companions, and consolidate his 
personal power. Bacon would make him chief of the Protestant 
nation, Blount of a discontented and disloyal Roman Catholic sect. 
One asks him to be grave, discreet, and self-denying. ‘The other fires 
his blood with maddening and dramatic hopes. He cleaves to Blount, 
who tempts him with the things for which his restless and evil nature 
pants. He begins to toy with treason. He admits Roman Catholics 
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of sullied reputation and suspected loyalty into his confidence. He 
even interferes to protect from justice the traitor Sir John Smyth.’ 


Hence, while Bacon is pursuing his patriotic course in the 
Parliament of 1597-8, taking up the cry of the poor and the in- 
dustrious against the enclosures of common land, and against the 
conversion of arable into pasture—a cry that has been ringing its 
way along in our history since the fall of feudalism—Essex finds 
a very different employment. He is forming new friendships, 
passing under new influences, and becoming ripe for acting on a 
new policy—new in its dishonour and in its danger. 
Meanwhile, Ireland breaks out in insurrection. The Earl suc- 
‘ceeds in his efforts to get the command of the formidable army 
about to be sent into that country. Sir Robert Cecil and his 
faction wish the Earl to go. His rashness, it is expected, will 
ensure failure, and make an end of the little reputation he has 
left. The Queen reluctantly consents. Eighteen months had 
now passed since the Earl had grown cool towards Bacon, and 
had become a stranger to his rooms in Gray’s Inn. A few 
months later, the Earl returns in haste to England, a leader ° 
covered with disgrace. He has wasted the season ; he has wasted 
an army sent out by Elizabeth's parsimonious hand at great cost ; 
he has sought and obtained a secret conference with that arch- 
traitor, Tyrone, no man being a witness to what passed. In that 
conference, made desperate by his falling fortunes, he has entered 
gpd traitorous engagements with the enemy. 
Mn refers in the State Paper Office as his 
“authonitieg farseme of -the.important statements which occur in 
patt.¢f bis inatittive stand it is to be regretted that he has 
not printed those papers, or at least such extracts from them 
as might have served to place the accuracy of his representations 
beyond suspicion. Enough, however, is known from the ulti- 
mate confessions of the Earl himself, and from those of his con- 
federates, to make it manifest to us that the resentment of Essex 
against Cecil, Raleigh, and others, and even against the Queen, 
had prepared him for listening with approval to men who urged 
that he should attempt to get possession of the person of 
Elizabeth ; and that, securing that point, he should govern in 
her name, preparatory “to governing in her stead. The Irish 
authorities, the Pope, and the Spaniard, are all to be his coadju- 
tors in working out this scheme ; and, in return, Ireland is to be 
for the Irish, and Romanism, so rigorously proscribed in England, 
is to be so proscribed no longer. In pursuance of these objects, 
his project is to return suddenly to England, to take with him 
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some two or three thousand of his best troops, to invite others to 
join him on the way, and securing possession of London and of 
the Queen, to ‘ make his conditions as he desired.’ Thus much 
is confessed, not only by his father-in-law Blount, but by his 
sworn and generous friend the Earl of Southampton. These 
counsellors dissuaded the Earl from this bolder undertaking, but 
concurred in the scheme of his going to England, and of his 
being followed by some choice men, sufficient in number to rally 
and lead the Earl's partisans in England against the court, and 
to enable him in that way to make his own terms. But on the 
landing of Essex and Blount at Milford Haven, even this limited 
enterprise is abandoned. The panic of a Spanish invasion has 
spread through the country ; men are everywhere up with arms in - 
their hands. It is felt that to attempt to carry out such a plot 
at such a moment would be madness. Nothing remains but that 
Essex should fly with the speed of the best horse to London, 
throw himself suddenly at the Queen's feet, and use his best 
means to recover and to retain her favour. 

That the comparative forbearance with which the Earl was 
received by the Queen should not be shared by his rivals, and 
that some such investigation of his ease as took place should 
follow, were natural events. It is true, the nature of his com- 
munication with Tyrone, and his treasonable purposes sub- 
sequently to that interview, were not then known as they were 
known after his insurgent movement in the metropolis. But 
enough had been ascertained, or had become probable, to have 
justified a public trial. A private investigation, however, by 
special commissioners, was the course adopted towards him. We 
do not attempt to defend the conduct of these commissioners in 
allowing the fallen nobleman to kneel before them as he did 
during a great part of his long trial. It seemed to betray some- 
where more of the meanness of revenge than of the majesty 
of justice. But the points to which the commissioners were made 
to restrict themselves did not embrace any question touching 
upon treason. Their business was to ascertain what there had 
been of ‘ contempt or disobedience’ in the conduct of the accused, 
to affix to the fault of that nature that might be proved against 
him a fitting penalty, and then to leave the whole case to the mercy 
of the Queen. The accusation was conducted by Sir Edward Coke, 
as Attorney-General, by the Solicitor-General, and by Mr. Francis 
Bacon as her Majesty's learned counsel. Coke, after his manner, 
was bitter and insolent. The Solicitor-General adverted to the 
fact that Tyrone, as the effect of his secret conference with Essex, 
avas boasting that the Earl would be found to be the upholder of 
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the Catholic faith and religion, and that it was his intention to 
follow that nobleman to England, and to make his presence there 
not a welcome presence to some persons. Bacon followed, and 
touched, in subdued terms, on ‘two points not spoken of before.’ 
The first of these had respect to some rash expressions concerning 
the Queen, in a letter from the Earl to the Lord Keeper; the 
second had respect to the conduct of the Earl in his sus- 
picious patronage of the play of Richard II., a piece described 
as containing much seditious language, which was known to be 
seditiously applied by evil-disposed persons, and to which a great 
run had been given in the Globe theatre. ‘These were impru- 
dences and faults, for which there should be repentance. 

That Bacon should have gone even thus far in the proceedings 
against Essex has been regarded by many writers as greatly to 
his discredit. But the caseis by no means asimple one. Essex 
had been his friend ; but had not Elizabeth also been his friend ? 
It is true, she had not given him the office of Solicitor-General ; 
but the Earl and the whole Court knew why she had not so done. 
It should not be forgotten, that if Essex had formerly been the 
friend of Bacon, so had Elizabeth been ; and so she had continued 
to be to this hour. She had been both his friend and his father’s 
friend. She had often laid her hand upon his head when a boy, 
had amused herself with his budding wit and courtesy, and had 
named him as her young Lord Keeper. We must repeat, she had 
not only given him his reversion in the Star Chamber, his estate 
in Zelwood Forest, and his new lease of Twickenham Park, but 
she had made him her counsel, and in that capacity she had given 
him frequent employment, and ready access to her person, treat- 
ing him evidently with a large measure of confidence. Bacon 
would, indeed, have been an ingrate not to have felt all this as 
giving his sovereign a strong claim on his loyalty and gratitude. 
_ The Earl, too, it must be remembered, was a popular man, who 
had made a free use of all the arts by which power in that form 
is commonly realized. With the crowds in the Globe theatre 
Essex was the great man. The Corporation of London, as he 
flattered himself, was all but wholly with him. Puritan preachers, 
and popish priests and Jesuits, were led alike to count upon 
him as their friend. The latter plotted for him in secret; the 
former prayed for him in the pulpit. The city was full of talk, 
often disloyal and slanderous talk, about his fall. Elizabeth, in 
common with all the Tudors, was exceedingly jealous of anything 
which interposed between her and the loyalty and affection of her 
people. It was this feeling abroad which made it necessary that 
something authoritative should be done in the Earl’s case. 
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Bacon, at the same time, was a man filling a large space in the 
public eye. In the proceedings of Parliament, for some years 
past, no member had been more prominent. It was felt that his 
declining to take part against Essex would be in effect to take 
part against the Queen. He prayed to be exempt, but he prayed 
in vain. His refusal to act when commanded so to do, would 
have been no secret, and would soon have been noised abroad 
as a sign of the badness of the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment. 

It must be seen, we think, from these circumstances, that the 
duty of Bacon in this case was not a matter to be decided so easily 
as some of his censors have imagined. Bacon, who, as we have 
said, had seen nothing of Essex for a year and a half before his 
preparing to embark for Ireland, had done what he could to dis- 
suade him from that enterprise ; and on his return, had urged him 
to confess his oversights and errors, and to seek in that way to 
recover the favour of the Queen, using, at the same time, all his in- 
fluence with her Majesty, to induce her to pardon the offender, and 
to retain him about her person as a fitting ornament of her court, 
only taking care to entrust her great military or state affairs to 
other hands. Wiser counsel could not have been given. But it 
was not followed on either hand. The effect of this pertinacious 
interference on the Queen, Bacon says, was, that ‘she plainly had 
‘me in jealousy that I was not hers entirely, but still had in- 
‘ward and deep respects towards my lord more than stood at 
‘that time with her will and pleasure. * Beyond a doubt it is 
not a pleasant thing to see Bacon take even the subordinate 
part he did in this prosecution of his former friend. But his 
desertion of Elizabeth at such a crisis would have been not a 
whit more pleasant, not at all more consistent with gratitude or 
fidelity. He had his part prescribed to him with the rest, even 
the things he should say, and he persuaded himself that by com- 
pliance he should retain‘his hold on the friendly feeling of Eliza- 
beth, and that the disadvantage to the Earl of anything he might 
utter before the commissioners, might be more than counter- 
balanced by his continued influence in being near the person of 
the Queen. 

Englishmen, moreover, should remember, that beyond the 
question of friendship between Essex and Bacon on the one 
hand, and Elizabeth and Bacon on the other, there lies the ques- 
tion of patriotism—of public duty. Bacon knew enough con- 
cerning the ways of the Earl, for some while past, to be con- 
vinced that he was a man who could never grow into the wise 

* Works, vi. ‘ Apology,’ 258. 
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and patriotic chief he had once hoped to see in him ; that in any 
great trust he was almost sure to do more harm than good; and 
that the reverses which should dispose him to relinquish the idea 
of being a great captain or a great statesman, and that should 
reconcile him to live the life of an accomplished attendant on the 
Queen, would be a happy event for him and for his country. The 
authority of Elizabeth was of infinitely more importance to the 
interests of England than the rash and boyish pretensions of the 
Earl of Essex. From the limits to which Elizabeth had restricted 
the inquiry into the Earl’s conduct, and from her repeated asser- 
tion that she sought his chastisement, not his ruin, all persons 
expected that the sentence passed upon him would be rescinded ; 
and Bacon all but sacrificed his last vestige of interest at Court 
in his endeavours to bring about that consummation. 

But we all know that Elizabeth continued to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the Earl's professions of penitence ; that Essex grew 
‘impatient under such discipline ; and that the result was his out- 
break into the most open treason. Bacon was thus brought a 
second time into the position of counsel for the prosecution 
against Essex. Here is Lord Macaulay's account of the conduct 
of Bacon and Essex at this juncture. 

‘The unhappy young nobleman, made reckless by despair, 
* ventured on a rash and criminal enterprise, which rendered him 
‘liable to the highest penalties of treason. What course was 
‘Bacon to take? This was one of those conjunctures which show 
‘what men are. To a high-minded man, wealth, power, court 
‘ favour, even personal safety would have appeared of no account 
‘when opposed to friendship, gratitude, and honour. Such a 
‘man would have stood by the side of Essex at the trial ; would 
‘have spent all his power, might, authority, and amity in 
‘ soliciting a mitigation of the sentence ; would have been a daily 
‘ visitor at the cell ; would have received the last injunctions and 
‘the last embrace on the scaffold ; would have employed all the 
* powers of intellect to guard from insult the fame of his generous 
‘though erring friend. An ordinary man would neither have 
‘incurred the danger of succouring Essex, nor the disgrace of 
‘assailing him. Bacon did not even preserve neutrality. He 
‘appeared as counsel for the prosecution. In that situation he 
‘ did not confine himself to what would have been simply sufficient 
‘to procure a verdict. He employed all his wit, his rhetoric, and 
‘his learning, not to insure a conviction—for the circumstances 
“were such that a conviction was inevitable—but to deprive the 
‘unhappy prisoner of all those excuses which, though legally of 
‘no value, yet tended to diminish the moral guilt of the crime, 
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‘and which, therefore, though they could not justify the Peers in 
‘pronouncing an acquittal, might incline the Queen to grant a 
‘pardon. The Earl urged as a palliation of his frantic acts that 
‘he was surrounded by powerful and inveterate enemies, that they 
‘had ruined his fortunes, that they sought his life, and that their 
‘persecutions had driven him to despair. This was true, and 
‘ Bacon well knew it to be true. But he affected to treat it as an 
‘idle pretence. He compared Essex to Pisistratus, who, by pre- 
‘tending to be in imminent danger of assassination, and by ex- 
‘ hibiting self-inflicted wounds, succeeded in establishing tyranny 
‘in Athens. This was too much for the prisoner to bear. He 
‘interrupted his ungrateful friend by calling upon him to quit 
‘the part of an advocate, to come forward as a witness, and to tell 
‘the Lords whether in old times he, Francis Bacon, had not 
‘under his own hand repeatedly asserted the truth of what he now 
‘presented as idle pretexts. It is painful to go on with this 
‘lamentable story. Bacon returned a shuffling answer to the 
‘ Earl's question, and as if the allusion to Pisistratus were not 
‘sufficiently offensive, made another allusion still more unjusti- 
‘fiable. He compared Essex to Henry Duke of Guise, and the 
‘rash attempt in the city to the day of the barricades at Paris.’,, 
This is strong writing. But it is disfigured from beginning to 

end by the suppression of truth, and by the statement or the sug- 
gestion of what is not true. Bacon, in place of employing ‘all 
his wit, his rhetoric, and his learning,’ on this painful occasion, 
employed no wit, no rhetoric, and nothing deserving the name of 
learning. In place of saying what he did to aggravate the case of 
the accused, he said it, as he declares, to show that all such attempts 
at extenuation were worse than useless, and that the best course 
for his own interest would be ‘ to confess, and not to justify.’ For 
what did this defence amount to? True, he had meditated con- 
vulsing the Court, and probably the nation ; but he had his per- 
sonal and private resentments to gratify by so doing, and that 
was a sufficient reason! It must be borne in mind that before 
Essex appeared in the presence of his peers to answer to the 
charge of treason, the confessions of his confederates had laid open 
much that had taken place in Essex House, and much that had 
taken place in Ireland. Of the treason in Ireland Lord Macaulay 
has not spoken a word. The Earl is admitted to have been 
wanting in capacity as a general and as a politician, and we are 
left to regard his want of allegiance to his country and his sove- 
reign as only another form of the weakness for which he is to be 
pitied rather than blamed. From being the man whom Bacon 
had once regarded as likely to become the honoured chief of 
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honourable men, in advancing the national interest, he has become 
profane, debauched, a gamester, and a spendthrift, avoided by 
men of reputation, and given to companionships consisting almost 
wholly of bold bad men, such as the Treshams, the Winters, the 
Wrights, and the Catesbys, the very men who were to. end their 
life of treason with Guy Fawkes, in his gunpowder enterprise. 
Yes, Bacon has seen the man who was once pledged to the great 
Protestant and national cause, desert that grand interest to serve 
his own private purposes, holding secret and midnight communi- 
cations with the most notorious traitors in the camp of the enemy, 
and authorizing such men to expect almost anything at his hands. 
He has seen the man on whom his sovereign has heaped favours 
almost without end, adding to his guilty compact with that 
treacherous rebel Tyrone, his purpose to turn the force entrusted 
to his hands against the Queen, that so he might crush his rivals, 
either by using the supreme power according to his pleasure, or 
by seizing it as his own. In this sad stage of his history, this 
unhappy nobleman, whom Lord Macaulay represents as a model 
of dignity, becomes so reckless in his impeachments, that foe, and 
friend, and kinsman fall alike under his useless and cruel accu- 
sations. Men who, but for him, would not have been lured 
into treason, were thus made liable to the heaviest penalties of 
the law by his perfidy. Under the prompting of. his violent 
passions he charged Cecil with having said that the Infanta had 
as good a right to the throne as Elizabeth—a malignant calumny, 
which from its monstrous absurdity could only recoil upon him- 
self. And when Essex interrupted Bacon, it was not, as Lord 
Macaulay represents, that he might simply and calmly remind 
him of an unquestionable fact, but that he might attribute to him 
assertions which he had never made. Bacon knew that Essex 
had rivals, but there is no evidence of his having regarded the 
life of the Earl as in danger from those rivals. Further, in that 
moment—a moment in Lord Macaulay's eyes of great wrong and 
great elevation of feeling—what was the Earl about todo? He 
was about to descend to the execrable meanness of violating the 
bonds of friendship by disclosing that certain letters in his interest, 
which were to pass into the hands of the Queen, and to bear his 
signature, were letters which had been written with that view by 
Bacon. It was not until thus outraged, that Bacon touched upon 
the case of the Duke of Guise and the barricades, as Lord Ma- 
caulay knew, and ought to have stated; and as to the ‘shuffling 
answer, the reader shall judge of that for himself. Here it is. 
*‘ My lord, I spent more hours to make you a good subject, than 
‘upon any man in the world besides; but since you have stirred 
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‘up this point, I dare warrant you this letter will not blush to 
‘see the light, for I did but perform the part of an honest man, 
‘and ever laboured to have done you good, if it might have been, 
‘and to no other end; for what I intended for your good was 
‘wished from the heart, without touch of any man’s honour.’ 
Bacon does not deny that he wrote the letters. He confesses the 
fact, and asserts, as he had a right to assert, that there was nothing 
in those documents for which he needed to blush. They merely 
show the lengths to which he had been prepared to go in the 
hope of serving his former friend in his necessity. But Essex 
knew very well that this revelation was likely to lower Bacon’s 
position very seriously with the Queen. 

Now, what we thus lay to the charge of the Earl of Essex 
rests on no doubtful evidence. The testimony sustaining it may be 
seen in Camden’s Elizabeth, and in the documents published 
by more recent authorities; all of which, and many documents 
not published, are referred to by Mr. Dixon. But the facts we 
have enumerated, necessary as the consideration of them must be 
to any man who would judge fairly in regard to the conduct of 
Bacon, are altogether suppressed by Lord Macaulay, and by his 
successor, Lord Campbell. What character in history could 
possibly be safe under such a mode of treatment ? 

Lord Macaulay's notions of friendship, too, are somewhat 
peculiar. Is it so, that the feeling of friendship, when once 
cherished, should be perpetuated wholly irrespective of all moral 
considerations? Should a man, once your friend, sink never so 
deep in rascality, must your friendship go with him through all 
the filth and abomination of his ways? Like Byron’s women, 
must we worship still, though the object of our worship has 
come to possess his one virtue with a thousand crimes? Or, to 
adopt an illustration which Lord Macaulay has used in his article 
on ‘ Bacon,’ are we to ask, in the language of Moore's lovers, what 
friendship is good for— 


‘I€ ’tis not the same 
Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame ?” 


We suppose there is such a thing as majesty in rectitude, some 
sacredness in truth, and some beauty in goodness, and is our 
friendship to remain the same even though all these should fail 
and pass away? Is there no such thing as the love of country ? 
Has that feeling never grown to be stronger than the love of the 
nearest kin, marshalling friend against friend, and brother against 
brother. Is it not certain that the noblest spirits our world has 
known have been spirits of this order? Our country has a right 
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to say to us, whosoever loveth father or mother, sister or brother, 
more than me, is not worthy of me. Essex would have sold his 
country to have gratified his personal enmities ; and had we been 
in the place of Bacon, we must say that our gratitude to Elizabeth, 
our regard to principle of all sorts, our sense of honour, our 
humanity and patriotism, would all have combined to prevent our 
taking the course towards the offender which Lord Macaulay 
assures us a high-minded man would have taken. Had we been 
in the place of Bacon, we should have done, we think, as Lord 
Macaulay's ‘ordinary’ man is supposed to do, we should have 
taken no public part for or against the misguided Karl—certainly 
not after this street treason—simply because we think we should 
have seen that no great interest required it. But, at the same 
time, had we been in the place of Mr. Francis Bacon, and had 
we been in the palace of the Queen at the juncture of the street 
outbreak, and had we seen the Ear! and his followers approaching 
it in their treasonable fury, we should have been prepared, with- 
out a breath of hesitation, to have so wielded sword or battle-axe, 
as, if possible, to have laid the mad delinquent, and the gang of 
profligate traitors at his heels, prostrate at the threshold of that 
edifice. We should have known nothing of friendship in the 
case of any man placing himself in such an attitude towards 
Elizabeth and England. In fact, no man has ridiculed more 
keenly than Lord Macaulay the folly of making the qualities or 
claims of persons an excuse for sacrificing the weightier matters 
of public principle and public duty. This language of his about 
friendship is such as we have sometimes met with, but not often 
in the writings of full-grown men. 

From what we have said, it will be supposed that we do not look 
on what Bacon had to do with the paper issued by the Government 
concerning Essex, after his death, as Lord Macaulay does. His 
lordship, with his wonted fierceness of language, describes Bacon 
as ‘ blackening the memory’ of his dead friend. It must be remem- 
bered that the condemnation of Essex had respect to his treason 
in Essex House and in the streets of London. It did not rest 
on anything concerning his proceedings in Ireland. By this 
forbearance, the Government had placed itself at disadvantage. 
It allowed the partisans of the Earl to spread the talk that there 
had been little to blame in those proceedings, and to describe 
his punishment as being for one rash act, standing apart from a 
life in which, if there were some things to regret, there was much 
more to commend. The success with which such things had 
been bruited from tavern to tavern, and from house to house, was 
seen when the Queen next visited the city. The acclamations 
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which greeted her were not what they had been. Bitter invective 
was known to be levelled against the Government, against Bacon, 
and against the Queen. It was hardly strange, in such cir- 
cumstances, that the parties calumniated should think of some 
means of self-defence. Bacon and Cecil had been released from 
their last tie to Essex by his conduct towards them on his trial. 
We hold that from that time Bacon was at perfect liberty to 
publish anything that might be necessary to the vindication of 
his conduct, however hard it might bear on the reputation of his 
accuser. The ‘ Declaration’ issued by the Government consisted 
of an account of the conduct of Essex, of the proceedings against 
him, and of the confessions made by himself and others. The 
Queen required Bacon to draw up a paper of this purport, ‘ and 
‘by her Majesty's appointment it was perused, weighed, censured, 
‘altered, and made almost a new writing, according to their 
‘lordships’ better consideration ; wherein their lordships and myself 
‘both were so religious and curious of truth, as desirous of satis- 
‘ faction’ (Apology, 275). Now, supposing this document to have 
been substantially truthful, where, in the name of common justice 
and common sense, lies the infamy of what Bacon did in this 
business? It was the habit of the Queen to employ his pen in 
such matters, and in this case his responsibility was less than that 
of the Council, and the responsibility of the Council was less than 
that of the Queen, for the final revision was with her Majesty, 
and Elizabeth actually cancelled the first copies printed, that 
some soft words concerning the Earl might give place to others 
less soft. Lord Macaulay says the ‘ Declaration’ abounds in ex- 
pressions which no generous enemy would have employed re- 
specting a man who had so dearly expiated his offences. But 
Lord Macaulay knew that the paper drawn up by Bacon had 
become ‘ almost another writing’ before it saw the light, and that 
not one of the expressions adverted to was likely to have pro- 
ceeded from him. Verily, if to blacken the memory of a man 
after he is dead was a sin of Bacon, it is pretty clear to us that 
the sin did not die with him. 

Mr. Dixon has written more positively concerning the fitness 
of the course of Bacon towards Essex at this crisis than we have 
felt at liberty to do. But we shall allow him to speak for himself. 

* Lord Campbell writes, and many others have written, as though 
it would have been right for Bacon to have shirked his part in this 
great act of justice. Yet this can hardly be his serious meaning. To 
put Bacon in the wrong, the objector must prove Essex to have been 
acting in his right. This, it may be safely asserted, they can never 
do. If all writers must agree that England was justified in crushing 
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with swift, stern hand this peculiarly hideous and unnatural plot, by 
what path of reasoning can we come to the conclusion, that one of the 
Queen’s counsellors, called to his duty, was not right? ... Bacon 
owed nothing to Essex that could have tempted even a weak man to 
take the wrong side instead of the right side. He owed allegiance to 
his country and to truth. He was as much the Queen’s officer, armed 
with her commission, bound to obey her commands, as her Captain of 
the Guard. He had no part in the Earl’s crime, and utterly abhorred 
his means, his associates, and his ends.’ (pp. 128-9.) 


Nor does it appear that Bacon suffered in popularity, except 
in so far as the influence of men might extend whose enmity 
was an honour. 


‘That the bearing of Francis Bacon throughout these mournful 
events is just and noble, is the public verdict of histime. Lord Camp- 
bell talks of his fall in popularity. ‘For some time after Essex’s 
execution Bacon was looked upon with great aversion.’ But, in truth, 
he never loses for a day the hearts of his countrymen. Of this the 
proofs are incontestible. While the spirits of men are yet warm with 
remembrance of the scenes at Tyburn and on Tower Hill, writs travel 
down into the shires for a new Parliament. Now, therefore, comes 
the proof how far he has fallen. If he be thought of with aversion, 
as Lord Campbell says, here are the means, the opportunities, and the 
scenery for a condign revenge. The scot and lot men of Elizabeth are 
not nice. A candidate cross to the moods of squire and freeman often 
finds himself burned in straw, pelted with foul eggs, or drummed by 
humorous rogues from the county town. Do the friends of Lord 
Essex rise on his adversaries? Is the drum beaten against Raleigh, 
or the stone flung at Bacon? Just the reverse. The world has not 
deen: with the rebellious Earl; and those who have struck down the 
papist plot are foremost in the ranks of the new Parliament. Four 
years ago Bacon had been chosen to represent Ipswich, and the chief 
town of Suffolk again ratifies its choice. But his public acts have won 
for him a second constituency in St. Albans. Such a double return 
—always rare in the House of Commons—is the highest compliment 
_ could have been paid to the purity and popularity of his political 
life.’ 


In 1597, Bacon had thoughts of marriage. The lady, Elizabeth 
Hatton, was rich, and Lord Campbell of course sees in this move 
the hope of a fortune, and nothing more. When he does marry, 
some nine years later, his lady is the daughter of a city alderman, 
and then also, according to the same authority, it was all for 
money. But Elizabeth Hatton was of his kin, and was both 
young and beautiful—why must it necessarily have been all for 
money? Mr. Dixon has shown that he courted the lady who 
afterwards became his wife for three years, that he settled 
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five hundred a year upon her, and that he received with her an 
income of two hundred and twenty pounds a year, with the 
prospect of scarcely anything more, and the actual receipt of 
nothing beside. So does calumny continue to track the way of 
this great man; and, sad to say, great lords are conspicuous as 
his traducers. 

Bacon lost influence at court when Elizabeth's successor came 
to the throne. James had been the friend of Essex, and was 
disposed to show himself the friend of the earl’s friends. Lord 
Campbell, however, is again wrong in supposing that Bacon had 
lost reputation in the country and in Parliament. He was again 
sent to the Lower House by his old friends at Ipswich and at St. 
Albans; and within the first three years of the new reign, he 
made himself so much a power in the Commons, that Cecil was 
obliged to concur in his elevation to the office of Solicitor- 
General. The above points are all fairly made out by Mr. Dixon. © 
In 1613 Bacon becomes Attorney-General, and in the following 
year he is sent to parliament by the University of Cambridge— 
a fact, as Mr. Dixon states, of which no mention is made by any 
former biographer. Bacon was a Cambridge man, but from his 
youth upwards he had entertained a very mean opinion of Cam- 
bridge studies. His general reputation, however, gave him the 
unsought distinction of representing that seat of learning in 
parliament. Nor was this ail. 


‘When the Houses meet in April, a whisper buzzes round the 
benches that the elections for Cambridge, Ipswich, and St. Albans are 
null and void. No man holding the office of Attorney-General has 
ever been elected to serve in Parliament: and some of the members 
seem resolved that so powerful an officer of the Crown never ought to 
sit, and never shall sit, in that House. The Attorney-General is the 
Crown trier; he sets the law in motion; he gathers the evidence, 
weighs the words, sifts the facts for prosecution. Unless scrupulous 
beyond the virtue of man, such an officer, hearing everything, noting 
everything, forgetting nothing, may become, in a House of Commons 
bent on free speech as its sacred right, the worst of inquisitors and 
tyrants. He shall not sit. Yet, notwithstanding their jealousy of 
power, the representative gentlemen of England have no heart to put 
the wisest and best among them to the door. They seek for pre- 
cedents, that he may sit. No case is on the rolls. An Attorney- 
General, chosen after his nomination, cannot sit by precedent. What 
then? They waive their right. They take him as he is. Crown 
lawyer or not Crown lawyer, he is Sir Francis Bacon. As Sir Francis 
Bacon he shall sit. But the case shall standalone. This tribute paid 
to personal merit and public service must not be drawn, say the 
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plauding members, into a precedent dangerous to their franchise. 
e is the first to sit, he must be the last.’ 


This is the man who, according to Lord Campbell, gets every 
promotion by some servile intrigue, and who is so disowned of 
men as to be nearly always at a loss where best to hide himself ! 

The cases of Oliver St. John and Peacham come out in the 
volume before us under new lights. The Parliament, from its 
incurable distrust of the king, refused supplies, and James soli- 
cited voluntary offerings from the people. It was quite open to 
St. John, the member for Marlborough, to declare publicly that 
such a mode of raising money for national purposes was uncon- 
stitutional. But to declare, as he did, that by this proceeding 
the king had perjured himself, and had done something more 
grossly wrong than had sufficed to deprive more than one monarch 
of his crown, was to go very far. Lord Campbell mistakes this 
St. John for the St. John who afterwards became Chief-Justice— 
a person who at that time must have been a youth of some sixteen 
years of age. The St. John sent to the Tower in 1614 seems to 
have been a man half-bully half-coward. He sent a letter to 
James, throughout which he screams for mercy in the most servile 
and abject language imaginable. Mr. Dixon has printed this 
letter. But Bacon did not, as Lord Campbell and Lord Macaulay 
have affirmed, assert the right of the King ‘to levy benevolences.’ 
It was bad—very bad that such a man should have descended to 
utter one word in favour of this effort to raise money in the form 
of free contributions. But it would have been greatly worse had he 
endeavoured to vindicate a call for a loan ‘levied’ as a virtual 
tax. There was no levy, no force, no promise of repayment. 
We must allow Mr. Dixon to speak for himself on the proceedings 
against Peacham. 


‘Pass to the case of Peacham: a case which Lord Campbell has 
taken less pains to understand than even that of St. John. ‘ Fine and 
‘imprisonment,’ he writes, ‘having no effect in quelling the rising 
‘murmurs of the people, it was resolved to make a more dreadful 
‘example, and Peacham, a clergyman of Somersetshire, between sixty 
‘and seventy years of age, was selected for the victim. On breaking 
‘into his study, a sermon was there found, which he had never preached, 
‘nor intended to preach, nor shown to any human being, but which 
‘contained some passages encouraging the people to resist tyranny. 
‘He was immediately arrested, and a resolution was taken to prosecute 
‘him for high treason. But Mr. Attorney, who is alone responsible 
‘for this atrocious conduct, anticipated considerable difficulties both in 
‘law and in fact before the poor old parson could be subjected to a 
“cruel and ignominious death.’ 
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‘In every line of this passage there is error; indeed, the whole 
pessage is an error. No murmurs arose in the country on account of 
John. No one at court ever dreamt of making Peacham a victim, 

for no one out of Somersetshire had ever heard his name. His study 
was not broken into for the purpose of finding treason in it. It was 
not a sermon that had been found. It is ridiculous to say that the 
— seized in his desk werc not intended to be shown to any 
uman being, for they had been written for publication and had in 
truth been shown to several persons. Peacham was not arrested 
immediately on the seizure of his papers; he was already in custody 
for offences less dubious than a politicalcrime. Mr. Attorney was not 
alone responsible for his prosecution. He was not at all responsible. 
The prosecution was ordered by the Privy Council, of which he was 
' amember. It was conducted by Winwood, the Puritan Secretary 

State.’ 


If it has been painful to listen to Bacon attempting to justify 
the king in seeking money in the form of voluntary offerings, 
and not by consent of Parliament, it is, we must confess, still 
more painful to see him in front of the rack while a man stricken 
in years is questioned concerning his supposed treasons, even 
though the sufferer is shown to have been an habitual libeller. 
But torture, though unknown to our law, had come down from 
Plantagenet to Tudor as the practice of the government in the 
case of State offenders. It was the practice, moreover, of all 
Christendom in that age. If Bacon was to remain Attorney- 
General, he had no choice. What was done was the work of the 
whole government, though it must be confessed that Bacon ap- 
pears to have taken a too willing part in it. 


‘One more charge. Bacon, it has been said, not only stands by 
while the prisoner undergoes examination, but, on the King’s com- 
mand, consults the judges as to whether this crime of seditious writing 
amounts to treason by the law. In the wake of Macaulay, Lord 
Campbell says that a private consultation with the judges was an act 
most scandalous and most unusual. The scandal of such proceedings 
may be matter of opinion; their frequency is beyond denial. The 
Kings of England always enjoyed, and constantly exercised, the right 
of consulting their judges on the statutory bearing of political crimes. 
These judges had always been the King’s judges; holding their com- 
missions at his pleasure ; bound by their oaths to advise him on points. 
of law. Macaulay says there is no instance of the Crown privately 
consulting with the Bench: ‘ Bacon was not conforming to an usage. 
‘then generally admitted to be proper. Hewas not even the last 
‘lingering adherent of an old abuse. It would have been sufficiently 
* disgraceful to such a man to be in this last situation. Yet this last 
‘situation would have been honourable, compared with that in which 
‘he stood. He was guilty of attempting to introduce into the courts, 
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‘of law an odious abuse, for which no precedent could be found.’ 
‘Why, the law-books teem with precedents. One will serve for a score. 
It happens, indeed, that there is one precedent so strange in its cireum- 
stances, and so often the subject of legal and historical comment, that 
itis amazing how it could have slipped the recollection of any lawyer, 
and most of all a lawyer writing of the times of James the First. 

‘ Peacham’s arrest occurred in 1614. In 1612, Bartholomew Legate, 
a poor Arian preacher, of simple nature and extreme dogmatic views, 
. was tried by a consistory of divines then sitting at St. Paul’s, con- 
demned for ten separate heresies, and sentenced to be burnt alive. 
King, his ordinary, turned him over to the secular arm. But, as an 
‘Act of the first year of Elizabeth had repealed the Statute of Heresy, 
leaving errors of faith to the more merciful ruling of the common law, 
a question arose as to whether the Crown had power to execute this 
abominable sentence of the divines. James thought he had full powers. 
‘The judges were consulted one by one. Abbott instructed Egerton 
how to act; and the Lord Chancellor conferred in private with his 
legal brethren, Williams, Croke, and Altham being sounded by him or 
by his.orders. As they all agreed that James, despite the repeal of 
the Statute of Heresy, had power to burn, the King, on their authority, 
issued his warrant under the sign manual to Egerton, Egerton sent 
his writ to the sheriff, and thus, without condemnation in any civil 
court, Bartholomew Legate perished in the Smithfield flames.’ 


We have not space to follow the course of the rivalry between 
Bacon and Sir Edward Coke, though intimately connected with 
the faction and intrigue which brought so dark a cloud over the 
last days of the greatest man that had ever borne the title of 
Lord High Chancellor of England. We can no more accept the 
guidance of Lord Macaulay or of Lord Campbell in regard to 
this stage in the career of Bacon, than in regard to what has gone 
before. We feel bound, however, to say, that here we must also 
part company, in a great degree, with Mr. Dixon and Mr. Montagu. 
Even in this last hour—the dark, sad hour of his fall—the language 
of Macaulay towards Bacon is as harsh and one-sided as ever. We 
do not learn from his lordship that the chief witnesses against so 
great © man were a common informer and a low attorney; that 
the two cases on which the first complaint against him in the 
House of Commons was based were at once dismissed as worth- 
less ; that, of the twenty cases afterwards raked together from 
among some six or seven thousand, fourteen had respect to 
presents not made until decision had been pronounced ; that of 
the remaining six, there was scarcely one that did not involve 
circumstances. hardly consistent with the guilt of bribery; and 
thet the most recent of all these cases was some two years old, 
nothivz being adducible from the more regular times of his 
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chancellorship. Nor are we apprised, as we ought to have been, 
that the income of official persons in those times censisted, not 
in a large fixed salary, but wholly in fees and in presents from 
suitors. 

It is, we think, clear that the servants of the Chancellor were 
not overlooked, as they should have been, in the early days of 
his administration. It must be admitted, too, we think, that the 
Chancellor himself took presents in circumstances in which he 
ought not to have taken them. But, at the same time, we have 
no doubt that Bacon was really the purest Chancellor that 
England had seen since the days of Sir Thomas More; and when 
he tells us, that of taking presents as a bribe to.induce an 
unjust decision he is as innocent as a babe, we firmly believe him. 
Apart from the malignity of the Coke and Villiers faction, and 
from the long brooding discontent which found so furious an 
outlet in the Parliament of 1621, Bacon might have passed 
through his Chancellorship as his predecessors had done, only 
with something more than the ordinary reputation. But in the 
storm which then thickened, Bacon found the poor timid king a 
broken reed. Bishop Williams, a hard-headed and unscrupulous 
man, and who became the next Chancellor, advised the king to 
appease the malcontents by the sacrifice of Bacon, and by some 
other concessions ; and the bewildered pedant, glad of any mode 
of escaping from his difficulty, accepted this counsel. Wolsey 
and Cromwell might have defended themselves, but in the 
absence of support from the Crown they knew that the attempt 
would have been worse than useless. ‘The recommendation 
virtually the command—of James, that Bacon should confess the 
worst, and trust to him afterwards for the best, left the sick 
and broken-hearted Chancellor without hope. When in his 
address to the Lords he confesses himself guilty of corruption in 
his office, we know not what sense he attached to that word. He 
probably meant to acknowledge that, in form, he had been thus 
guilty, while it is certain that he asserted to the last that, in 
spirit, he had not so been. His decisions had never been sold. 

It is painful, however, to find such a man besieging men in 
power, all his life through, to assist him in rising to official rank, 
and to find him using language so humiliating in favour of his 
successive aspirations. Nor can we deny, that under James, his 
desire to realize and to retain office carried him to the side of the 
prerogative in a degreesadly inconsistent with true patriotism, 
and with his own enlightened principles, as avowed on other 
occasions. He truly says of himself at last, that the one error in 
his course which led to all the rest, was ‘that knowing myself 
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* by inward calling to be fitter to hold a book than to play a part, 
“I have led my life in civil causes, for which I was not very fit 
* by nature, and more unfit by pre-occupation of mind. As an 
orator and as a thinker he distanced all his contemporaries ; but 
he wanted the firmness and moral courage necessary to meet the 
temptations of public life successfully. As in the case of 
Wolsey, the loss of court favour appears to have brought upon 
him a loss of all manhood. One who, from his wonderful re- 
sources, should have been of all living men the most self-sus- 
tained in such circumstances, is before us a sad exhibition of the 
want of such power. He should have been wedded to philo- 
sophy, and have left the intrigues of courtiers and the brawls of 
politicians to more vulgar natures. We dare not, however, trust 
ourselves to say what we think concerning authors who have 
written concerning Bacon as though he were a man whom it 
should be accounted a great virtue to blacken by every possible 
expedient, not only by suppressing much tending to abate his 
faults, but by imagining much tending to make them much 
greater than they were. Nine-tenths of his errors were errors of 
his circumstances and of his age. His great sin was, that while 
he was speculating in advance of his times, for the sake of office 
and emolument he largely conformed to them. Inconsistent, 
however, as he often was, he enunciated more just and humane 
principle than any man of his time, and did much to give influence 
and power to such principles. Mr. Dixon will be set down as 
having started with the determination to see nothing but good 
in his hero. We think, ourselves, that he would have accom- 
plished more, if he had attempted less. He is, however, entitled 
to much praise for what he has done. We have not ceded to 
him all that he has claimed; but we readily acknowledge that 
he has brought much new light to his subject, and that his 
book contains more truth in relation to the character and 
history of Bacon than will be found in any other volume 
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Arr. VL—(1.) A Journey in the Back Country. By F. L. Otmstep. 
London: S. Low and Co. 1856. 

(2.) A Journey in the Seabord Slave States. By F. L. Otmstep. 
London and New York. 1860. 

(3.) Civilized America. By Tuomas Cottey Grarran. London: 
Bradbury and Evans. 1859. 

(4.) The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of Texas. By Wit11aM 
Kennepy. London. 1841. 

(5.) De la Démocratie en Amérique. Par ALEXIs DE TocQuEVILLE. 
Bruxelles: Méline. 1840. 

{6.) The Impending Crisis of the South; how to meet it. By H. R. 
Hetrer, of North Carolina. London: S. Low and Co. 1860. 
(7.) American Compromises. By Harriet Martingav. London: 

Chapman. 1856. 


THE condition of a human being who is the property of another 
must, in any clime, however favoured, or under any system of 
government, whether Imperial, Royal, or Republican, be hard, 
irksome, and miserable, if not absolutely unbearable. Under the 
Pagan systems of the ancient world, under the comparatively 
civilized governments of Greece and Rome, the lot of slaves was 
wretched in the extreme; and in more modern times, not even 
the humane and enduring effects of the Christian dispensation 
have tended to mitigate the bitter curse of slavery. This isa 
proposition which it is not necessary to labour at any length—a 
proposition, indeed, so self-evident, that it will be admitted 
without argument. From most parts of continental Europe the 
last traces of predial slavery have, during the last century, and 
half century, gradually disappeared. France, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, no longer contain men adscripti glebe, and 
subject to the baser species of villenage ; and though the Russian 
and Polish serfs were almost to the present time bound to the 
soil on which they were born, and might be sold or let with it, 
still within this last month a great change has taken place even 
in respect to Polish and Russian serfs. Those measures for eman- 
cipation which the Emperor Alexander II. and a supreme council 
of his empire have been elaborating for some years, are now 
matured, and brought into practice as administrative law; and 
from the second of the last month of March, the anniversary of 
the Czar's birthday, the serfs are—if we are to believe Russian 
State papers—free from that three or four days compulsory 
labour which they were obliged to give to their owners. Under 
the old displaced system the position of the Russian serf was, 
however, far better than that of the American Negro slave. The 
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Russian serf could, even in the days of Alexander I. and Nicholas, 
let himself out for hire; he could acquire money and property ; 
and he could bequeath his chattels and his savings to whomsoever 
he designated antecedent to his death. Many of the Russian 
serfs, it is well known, had gained by labour and industry con- 
siderable sums of money. With these hoarded earnings they 
purchased their freedom, and sometimes advantageously traded 
within and without the Russian Empire. Far different, far more 
miserable, is the lot of the American slave. Neither his time nor 
his earnings are his own, and he cannot acquire or possess, and 
being wholly without it, cannot bequeath property. While Russia 
is making progress, and liberating her sons from the tempered 
serfdom of the Boyars, it is a lamentable fact, that slavery still 
exists in its worst form in America, calling itself a free Republic 
—in America, a country planted by Englishmen, and which 
achieved her own independence more than seventy years ago. 
The dominions of Russia and America touch each other in one 
portion of the globe, beyond the Rocky Mountains; but if the 
founders of the Republic could but rise from their graves, how 
astonished would these descendants of Englishmen be to find that 
an irresponsible autocrat had liberated more than forty millions 
of serfs, or ‘souls,’ as they are called, in the Russian dominions ; 
while man, to the disgrace of human nature, is still the property 
of his fellow-man in the United States of America.* 

The slave is still hopeless under the so-called ‘star-spangled 
banner ;’ and his oppression is sanctioned and perpetuated by 
what is called law. Man is still considered a chattel and a pro- 
perty all over the Southern States of the Union; and human 
beings are compelled, from their birth to their death, to toil 
without wages or reward for the benefit and affluence of unrelent- 
ing taskmasters. Yet the Constitution of America, founded on 
the declaration of Independence, contains these words :—‘ We 
‘hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
‘equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
‘inalienable rights, that amongst these are life, liberty, and the 
‘pursuit of happiness.’ This solemn instrument was signed and 
attested ‘with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Pro- 
vidence ;’ and the subscribers to it mutually pledged ‘ their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honour,’ to carry out its details. 
The declaration, it will be observed, is broad and general; it is 
not confined to creed, to colour, or to country. It does not limit 
—as the late Mr. O'Connell observed—the equality of man, or 


-* According to the latest accounts, there are 4,159,000 ‘slaves in America, 
whose value is also about £647,000,000. 
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the right to life and liberty to the white-skinned only. It in- 
cludes all races, and it excludes none. Neither the words slave 
or slavery are to be found in any part of the Constitution of 
America ; yet, nevertheless, both slaves and slavery unhappily 
exist in fact. The principal founders of the independence of 
America were all opposed to slavery. Washington, in that 
solemn document his last will and testament, desired that the 
slaves which he held in his own right should receive their 
freedom ; and if he did not manumit his wife's slaves, which he 
possessed jure uxoris, it was because, under the tenure by which 
the dower Negroes were held, it was not in his power to do so. 
The reasons are calmly and succinctly explained in the solemn 
instrument to which we have referred, the clause being set forth 
in a note, which is printed at foot.* 


Franklin and Jefferson were quite as much opposed to slavery 


* ‘Item. Upon the decease of my wife it is my will and desire that all the slaves 
which I hold in my own right shall receive their freedom. To emancipate them 
during her life would, though earnestly wished by me, be attended with such in- 
superable difficulties, on account of their intermixture by marriage with the dower 

, as to excite the most painful sensations, if not disagreeable consequences 

from the latter ; while both descriptions are in the same occupancy of the same pro- 
prietor ; it not being in my power, under the tenure by which the dower Negroes 
are held, to manumit them. And whereas among those who will receive freedom 
according to this devise, there may be some who from old age or bodily infirmities, 
and others on account of their infancy, that will be unable to support themselves, 
it is my will and desire that all who come under the first and second description 
shall be comfortably fed and clothed by my heirs while they live, and that such of 
the latter description as have no parents living, or if living are unable or unwilling 
to provide for them, shall be bound by the court till they arrive at the age of 
twenty-five years; and in cases where no record can be produced whereby their 
ages can be ascertained, the judgment of the court upon its own view of the sub- 
ject shall be adequate and final. The Negroes thus bound are (by their masters 
or mistresses) to be taught to read and write, and be brought up to some useful 
occupation, agreeably to the laws of the commonwealth of Virginia providing for 
the support of orphan and other poor children. And I do hereby expressly forbid 
the sale or transportation out of the said commonwealth of any slave I may die 
possessed of, under any pretence whatever. And I do moreover most pointedly 
and most solemnly enjoin it upon my executors hereafter named, or the survivors 
of them, to see that this clause respecting slaves, and every part thereof, be reli- 
giously fulfilled at the epoch at which it is directed to take place, without evasion, 
neglect or delay, after the crops which are then on the ground are harvested, par- 
ticularly as it respects the aged and infirm, seeing that a regular and permanent 
fund be stablished for their support, as long as there are subjects requiring it, not 
peer | to the uncertain provision to be made by individuals. And to my mulatto 
man, William, calling himself William Lee, I give immediate freedom ; or if he 
should prefer it (on account of the accidents which have befallen him, and which 
have rendered him incapable of walking, or any active employment) to remain in 
the situation he now is, it shall be optional in him to do so in either case. How- 
ever, I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars during his natural life, which shall be 
independent of the victuals and clothes he has been accustomed to receive, if he 
chooses the last alternative, but in full with his freedom if he prefers the first ; and 
this I give him as a testimony of my sense of his attachment to me, and for his 
faithful services during the revolutionary war.’ 
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as Washington and Alexander Hamilton. Franklin's last act 
was to sign, as President of the Slavery Abolition Society, a 
memorial to Congress, dated February 12th, 1789, praying that 
body to exert the full extent of the power vested in it im dis- 
couraging the traffic m men. Jefferson was himself the author 
of the famous Declaration of Independence. When he was a 
member of the Colonial Legislature, he made an effort for the 
emancipation of slaves; and their importation into Virginia, 
whether by sea or by land, was stopped in 1778, in the third 
year of the Commonwealth, by a Bill brought in by him, which 
passed without opposition. In his correspondence, published 
two-and-thirty years ago, he states that this Bill ‘ stopped the 
“increase of the evil by importation, leaving to future efforts its 
‘final eradication.’ In all his published letters and state papers 
Jefferson loaded the slave-holders with execration. He proposed 
that slavery should never exist in any territory to be ceded to 
the nation, and spoke against it with the energy of an emphatic 
conviction. The celebrated orator Patrick Henry, born in Vir- 
ginia, shared the convictions of the early founders of the American 
Republic, and Madison and Monroe, both Virginians, were also 
opponents of slavery. As to John Adams, the second President 
of the American Republic, from 1797 to 1801, he was too much 
imbued with British feelings, and too devoted an admirer of the 
British constitution, not to hold slavery in perfect abhorrence. 
But though these were the opinions and feelings of some of the 
celebrated men who prepared and signed the Convention of 1787, 
it cannot be denied that slavery, as an institution, existed before 
the Declaration of Independence in America, though we have no 
reason to believe that at any period, either in the Americas or the 
West Indies, the abominations incident to the importation, manage- 
ment, and treatment of slaves ever exhibited the callousness, - 
cruelty, and want of humanity apparent in the slave-holding 
States. The invention of the cotton gin, which conferred such 
blessings on England and Europe, gave an immense impetus to 
cotton production in America more than half a century ago. The 
Sea Island cotton, the finest of all varieties, is cultivated in the 
low sandy islands near the coast of Charleston, in America. From 
the time when the invention of Arkwright afforded the means of 
producing good fabrics of cotton only, the trade in cotton with 
this country has gone on increasing with astonishing rapidity. 
The quantity of cotton brought into England in 1764 was about 
4,000,000 lbs.; in 1780, about 7,000,000 lbs. ; in 1790, about 
30,000,000 Ibs. ; while in 1800, it amounted to about 50,000,000 
Ibs. The imports did not increase very rapidly during the war, 
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but since that time they have augmented in the following manner, 
taking an interval of five years between their respective dates. 
Years. Pounds. 


Mr. Woodbury, formerly Secretary of the United States’ Trea- 
sury, has estimated the entire produce of cotton in all countries 
at various periods as follows :— 

Years. Pounds. 


In 1791, the United States produced only sth of the entire 
quantity ; in 1834, its share exceeded one half; and in 1844, 
its produce was nearly double of that in 1834. More than half 
in value of the entire exports from the United States now con- 
sists in cotton and wool. More than four-fifths of the entire 
cotton produce of the United States is purchased by Great 
Britain, and the quantity so purchased formed in 1845 six-sevenths 
of all the cotton bought by Great Britain from all countries in 
the world. While the African slave trade and the cotton trade 
were thus in brisk operation, the material prosperity of the Slave 
States immensely advanced. The original States of the Union 
were thirteen, of which New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, were Free States; 
while Virginia, Kentucky, North and South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, 
and Georgia, were Slave States. Mr. Grattan, whose work is 
placed at the head of this article, a man of intelligence and 
ability, who had been seven years British consul at Boston, and 
who writes clearly and agreeably, divides the American States 
into three categories. In the first, he places the thirteen original 
States we have named; and in the second, nine States admitted 
into the Union between 1792 and 1821. Of these Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, Missouri, and Mississippi, are 
Slave, whilst Ohio, Indiana,and Illinois, are Free States. In the 
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third category are the States admitted between 1836 and 1850. 
Of these Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, and Michigan, 
are Free States; while Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, are Slave- 
holding States. Of Nebraska, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Utah, 
and New Mexico Mr. Grattan makes no mention. These, it must 
be admitted, for the most part are unsettled territories lying near 
the Rocky Mountains, or the Great Salt Lake territories, which have 
been somewhat, though not much, developed since the work called 
Cwilized America, was published in 1859. Of the fifteen Slave 
States nine only, however, are large producers of cotton, the 
other six supplying the slaves to work the plantations of the 
South. Among the nine Cotton States are the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, and in these 
States in the ten years between 1840 and 1850 the slave popu- 
lation has increased 28 per cent. This will be the more readily 
believed when we state that the cotton crop, which was less than 
a million of pounds in 1790, expanded to 4,600,000 bales of 
400 lbs. each in 1859. Property has been so largely invested in 
this kind of culture that slavery now exists in fifteen out of the 
_ thirty-one States of the Union. 
Nor dves the evil end here. Property or trading interests are 
sure to make themselves felt in the representative institutions of 
America, and the consequence is, that the partisans of slavery 
numbered no less than thirty senators and eighty-eight repre- 
sentatives in the Congress which met last year at Washington. 
While the cultivation of the cotton plant thus perpetuates African 
bondage, it threatens also, by the divisions which slavery has 
— to extinguish the fabric of the political federation itself. 
or are the direct and indirect consequences confined to the 
American Union alone. America now sends to Great Britain 
77 per cent. of the cotton consumed within our manufacturing 
establishments. The number of people dependent on our cotton 
manufactures for their daily bread amounts to not less than four 
millions, or one-sixth of the population of this island. Cotton 
goods, it should be remembered, constituted more than one-third 
of our exports in 1859, while at the same time the demand for 
raw cotton more than doubled the value of slave labour. 

But though this complicates the question of Negro slavery, and 
mixes it up with questions of the demand and the supply of 
cotton to foreign countries, and more especially to Great Britain, 
and the profitableness of slave labour, it does not render the 
solution of the slavery question more difficult on the ground of 
principle. If cotton of the purest quality could only be procured 
from the American Slave States, English traders might, from 
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reasons of expediency, hesitate to denounce a trade which em- 
ployed one-sixth of our population, and greatly enhanced the 
national wealth ; but it is a fact that cotton equally good as that 
furnished by America can be produced in Bengal, in Madras, in 
Bombay, andin other Presidencies in our Indian Empire; can be 
produced by Egypt, by the Brazils, by our West Indian islands, 
by Queensland in Australia, and by some portions of Southern 
Spain. During the last seven years strenuous efforts have been 
making in the Bombay Presidency to facilitate the transport of 
cotton; and if those Manchester politicians who are so over- 
active in some respects, had exerted themselves in the question of 
Indian banking, Indian railways, and the means of improving the 
growth and transporting the staple of cotton down to the sea 
coast, we now might have had supplies of Surat, Baroach, and 
Guzerat cotton, which would render us in a great measure inde- 
pendent of the slave-raised article imported from America. By 
following this course our Manchester countrymen would have 
been assisting in developing the industry of our Indian Empire, 
and preparing the natives for that more perfect enjoyment of the 
British Constitution which is one day, we hope, destined to be 
their lot. They might also have been assisting by such a course 
in the development of Australia. 

Trade, we are well aware, will not be circumscribed or restricted 
within, or extended beyond, certain localities or limits, but when 
so much had been said thirty, forty, and fifty years ago, both at 
Liverpool and Manchester, by the late Mr. Cropper, the Quaker, 
of the iniquity and horrors of slave labour, one would have 
thought that the humanitarian gentlemen, aided by Mr. Bright, 
who interests himself much in the affairs of India, would have 
made more strenuous efforts, not to promote the growth of cotton 
in India, but to improve its quality, and to facilitate its trans- 
port to these shores. Patriotism and humanity would have alike 
suggested such a course. Patriotism, because every right-think- 
ing Englishman ought to take a pleasure and a pride in the 
development of India; and humanity, because the horrors of Negro 
slavery in the United States, as detailed in the works of Mr. 
Olmsted, Mr. Helper, and others, must touch the feelings of 
every human being who has the slightest sensibility, or even the 
roughest appreciation of equity or justice. For the last ten 
years the hon. Member for Birmingham has been unceasingly 
appealing to the example of America in reference to adminis- 
tration, to government, to expenditure, to morality, and to re- 
ligion; but if the pictures of social, civilized, and religious life 
which recent tourists in America give—the writers being them- 
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‘ selves Americans—be true, as we believe them to be, well may 


England felicitate herself that she has not become so desperately 
enamoured of the institutions of America as the hon. Member 
for Birmingham professes himself to be. For the last fifty years 
or more, instead of looking the evil of slavery in the face, as 
Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson would have done, public 
men in America have shirked or evaded responsibility, have 
affected not to see the imminency of the crisis to which slavery 
was hurrying the States, or have agreed to consider slavery as a 
destiny to which the Republic was doomed from her birth. No 
doubt there are great, immense difficulties connected with the 
slavery question. The immediate manumission of four or five 
million slaves would be ruin to the masters. The instant libera- 
tion of five millions of men, debased by the most brutal ignorance, 
would be indeed a fearful experiment. But the fault of this 
existing state of things lies with those merchant senators, those 
dealers in human flesh, who in seventy years, to speak in round 
numbers, have ‘raised’—to use an Americanism—a slave popu- 
lation which has risen from 600,000 to close upon, if not actually 
numbering, 5,000,000 of persons. The official decennial enumera- 
tion of slaves in America is as follows :—In 1790, it was 697,897 ; 
in 1800, 893,041 ; in 1810, 1,191,864; in 1820, 1,538,064; in 
1830, 2,009,031 ; in 1840, 2,487,355 ; and in 1850, 3,204,089. 
Had the Americans taken the initiative in slave emancipation 
seven-and-twenty years ago, when the British Parliament passed 
an Act by which slavery was abolished in all British colonies, and 
twenty millions sterling were voted as compensation money to 
the slave-owners, it would have been much easier then than now 
to have settled the question satisfactorily. In seven-and-twenty 
years the number of slaves has doubled ; for every facility has been 
given to the breeding and selling of slaves in Maryland and 
Virginia, and to the carrying of them to the Southern States. It 
is no answer for America to say that other European nations have 

not followed the example of Great Britain. Slavery still exists 

in the French, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies ; but none 

of these nations had the same facilities for abolishing their slavery 

as the Southern States of the North American Union. In looking 

at the question under this aspect, it should be remembered that the 

new Republics of Spanish America generally emancipated their 
slaves at the time of the Revolution. It was also within the 

cognizance of American merchants and slave-dealers that the 

emancipated Negroes were by the 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 73, placed 

on the footing of apprenticed labourers, and that by a subsequent 

Act, the 1 Vic. c. 19, all apprenticeships were to cease after the 
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lst August, 1840. But that day was anticipated in all our West 
India colonies by Acts of the Colonial Legislatures, and no evil 
consequences have arisen from this great act of justice and mercy. 
In Jamaica, Guadaloupe, Antigua, and St. Kitt’s, there have been 
neither riots, assaults, nor murders. The existence of good 
temper and good feeling in a state of servitude is, indeed, no 
guarantee for their continuance in a state of freedom ; but, to 
the credit of the Negroes in the West Indies, it must be stated 
that they did not, in 1834 nor in 1840, nor have they since, abused 
their liberty. In the Southern States of America there are, un- 
doubtedly, harsher masters than in any quarter of the world— 
the slave, consequently, becomes more debased ; but this is an 
additional reason for putting an end to a state of things which 
must grow worse every decade, and in the end become perfectly 
inhuman and demoniacal. The evils of the system of slavery are 
succinctly and temperately summed up by Mr. Grattan, who had 
abundant opportunity of witnessing them on the spot when 
British consul at Boston. These evils are :— 

lst. The breeding of slaves like cattle for increase. 

2nd. The ignorance of slaves, religious and secular. 

8rd. The barbarous and brutal flogging administered. 

4th. The separation of families, including husband and wife, 
father and son, mother and daughter. 

5th. The abandonment of free blacks. 

6th. The domestic slave-trade between breeder and dealer, and 
between State and State. This domestic slave trade is legalized by 
the laws of the Union, while the same trade is pronounced to be 
piracy if carried on in Africa or on the high seas. These, how- 
ever, are not the only evils of slavery. A spirit of uncontrolled 
command, even among the humanest men, vitiates the tempera- 
ment and destroys the evenness of temper. A loose and in- 
adequate respect for the rights of property follows, according to 
Mr. Cassius Clay (himself a born American, and a relative of the 
statesman of the name who was once a candidate for the Presi- 
dential office), in the wake of slavery, and duelling, bloodshed, 
and Lynch law are among the consequences. Under such a 
system, a general demoralization seizes on and corrupts some of 
the best minds in the country ; for, as Mr. Grattan no less forcibly 
than truly remarks, the great, the beautiful, the true, only flourish 
where thought and action are untrammelled. The omnipotence 
of genius only belongs to the free, as any one may see by com- 
paring the great productions of France between 1841 and 1851 
with those wretched efforts which have been published between 
1851 and 1861, since France has been under a despotism. It is 
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not merely in productions of the mind that despotism and 
slavery have a disastrous influence. Estates of the same quality 
in the Free are from 100 to 150 per cent. more valuable than in 
the Slave States, and in some cases 500 and 600 per cent. more 
valuable. Thus lands six miles from Cincinnati, in Ohio, are 
worth sixty dollars per acre, while lands in Kentucky are only 
worth six dollars. 

’ It is not merely over mind and soil that slavery has a dete- 
riorating effect; it exerts the very worst influence over the pro- 
gress of social and domestic civilization, over manners, morality, 
and religion. Some of the most interesting works that have been 
written on America, such as A Journey in the Back Country, 
A Journey in the Slave States, and A Journey in the Texas, are 
the production of a native, Mr. F. L. Olmsted ; and from these 
volumes we are enabled to accumulate the worst testimony against 
the whole economy, management, morality, and administration 
of the Slave States. Between Mississippi and the Upper James 
River Mr. Olmsted states that he slept in beds without curtains, 
which stank, and which were supplied but with one sheet. 
During his long journeys on horseback through these territories 
he washed in utensils common to the whole household, and in 
the rooms there was no adequate furniture, and no couch. The 
houses were, in general, swarming with vermin and filth ; there 
were no garden, no flowers, no fruit, no tea, and no cream ; worse 
still, there was neither sugar nor bread, what was called bread being 
a vile compound composed of flour, salt, fat, and water, stirred to- 
gether. ‘The mental fare supplied to the traveller was as exe- 
crable as the edible. There were no standard books of literature, 
no magazines, periodicals, or newspapers; not even Shakspeare 
or a Bible was to be found in those houses, the mansions of 
planters, slave-owners, and cotton lords. The horses of Mr. 
Olmstead fared as badly as himself. There was neither hay, nor 
straw, nor oats, to be found in the mangers of the stables; and 
all he could procure for his steeds were a little mouldy corn and 
maize. In his Journey in the Back Country Mr. Olmsted gives 
a harrowing description of a hard-featured man, with whip in hand, 
who was the type of drivers in general. These men are aided by 
dogs to hunt what they call ‘the niggers.’ So soon as a ‘nigger’ 
flies, the dogs are set on his trail. Sometimes there is a run of 
twelve or fourteen hours, sometimes of two or three days. When 
the men-hunters come up they call the dogs off, unless the slave 
shows fight. ‘If the ‘ nigger’ fights with the dogs,’ says the 
relater, ‘they allow them to tear him.’ In his Journey to Texas 
(p. 105) Mr. Olmsted gives a receipt to break a nigger of running 
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away; this is to bind his knee over a log, and then to tear out 
one of his toe-nails! In the country in which such humane 
scenes are enacted, out of eighty panes of glass the author only 
found thirty unbroken; he found pork-lard used for butter, and 
corn-bread, treacle, and milk the usual fare. No butter, flour, 
or fresh meat is to be had, he tells us, in Eastern Texas; and 
the hotels are log-cabins, in which you suffer from cold air. 
Every shanty in the country sells spirits and takes in travellers ; 
but though the accommodation and diet are horrible, almost un- 
endurable, the prices charged are 100 per cent. over those of New 
Orleans. In Texas, as in Kentucky and in the other Slave States, 
a bowie-knife is universal, and a revolver a usual companion. The 
observations of Mr. Olmsted lead us to the conclusion that 
slavery, wherever it prevails, draws out the natural lust of autho- 
rity in the breast of man, and gives rise to the worst excesses, 
- Tarring and feathering, mob-executions, bowie-knife quarrels, 
and deadly family feuds are universally characteristic, he observes, 
of minds educated in the Slave States. Mr. Olmsted found the 
son of a planter, of eight years old, ‘ a swearing, tobacco-chewing 
bully ; and he impresses on his readers that it is indispensable 
that the children of the planters should, in the interests of morality, 
be free from the demoralizing association with slaves. Instances 
are given by this native writer of the immoralities and obscenities 
incident to a state of things where young free youths and men are 
brought into proximity and contact with young female slaves, on 
which we do not care to dwell. Suffice it to say, that the sons of 
planters constantly spend their nights in Negro huts and cabins, 
and that the coarsest and most sensual passions of the Southern 
youths are unchecked. It would appear that the object of the 
slave-owners is to discourage religious observances among the 
slaves. Mr. Olmsted states that, when travelling through 
Mississippi and Alabama, though he attended family prayers in 
fifty planters’ houses, yet he never, in a single instance, saw a 
field-hand attend or join in the devotion. From what he every- 
where observed where slavery prevails, he comes to the conclu- 
sion, that if the slaves be not elevated in the social scale by re- 
ceiving their freedom, their white owners must, year by year, 
steadily degenerate. How, he pertinently asks, can men retain 
the most essential quality of true manhood who daily, without re- 
monstrance, see men, aye, ‘and women too, beaten in a position 
which renders resistance totally impracticable ? The predominant 
motive for all these iniquities is that there should be a huge 
cotton crop from the labour of a servile race; and men and 
women are daily beaten tliat they may increase this crop. The 
intellect of the lower class of whites also becomes debased by 
NO. LXVI. FF 
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habitual contact with slavery. The passion for indolence, and 
the contempt not only for field-labour, but for all labour, grows 
side by side with slavery. Slavery is also found to engender a 
savage impatience of political opposition, or even of social 
opinion. The advocates of slavery will not tolerate its opponents. 
They seek to insult, to assault, and to destroy all who differ with 
them. Frequent duels are the consequence; and sometimes, 
when an opponent is wounded by a pistol-shot, your Southern 
slaveholder will draw out a bowie-knife, and deliberately butcher 
his adversary. One would hesitate to cite traits of this kind if 
related by a foreigner; but Mr. Olmsted is a native-born and 
native-bred American ; and it is on his authority we state that 
Mr. Brookes was regarded as a hero for coming behind Mr. 
Sumner and all but killing him. Where men meet to cheer on 
and applaud cowardly ferocity of this kind, they must not only 
have abandoned self-restraint but all sense of decency and self- 
respect. It is not only morals and manners that are vitiated in 
the Slave States, but law is overborne. From Alabama and 
Arkansas to Virginia, Tennessee, and Texas the machinery of 
police and courts of justice is dispensed with. Cases are tried 
and sentences executed, in thousands of cases, by irresponsible 
jedges, which in any other country would be decided in courts 


of evidence. In Eastern Tennessee, not very long ago, a slave 
was burned by this rough-and-ready process—this mild kind, not 
of justice, but of injustice and imiquity, in which the slave-owners 
delight. Can we wonder at this human holocaust when an 
American judge was found bold and base enough to declare that 
a slave was not to be ranked among sentient human beings, 
being an article of property, a mere chattel personal ? Wherever 
there are slaves, Mr. Olmsted remarks, that the white labourers 
adopt their careless and lazy habits; but, notwithstanding this, 
he admits that the white man at $120 will work better than the 
black at $140. This will not appear extraordinary to any reader 
‘of Adam Smith. ‘The experience of all ages and nations,’ says 
‘this sagacious thinker, ‘I believe, demonstrates that the work 
‘done by slaves, though it appears to cost only their maintenance, 
“is, m the end, the dearest of any. A person who can acquire no 
“ property can have no interest but to eat as much and to labour as 
“ littleas possible. Whatever work he does beyond what is suffi- 
“cient to purchase his own maintenance, can be squeezed out of 
“him by violence only, and not by any interest of his own.’ 
Bentham also remarks that, degraded to a beast of burden, the 
slave never raises himself above a blind routine; and one 
generation succeeds another without any sign of improvement. 


of justice by the ordinances of positive law and the regular rules * 
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People that own ‘niggers, says Mr. Olmsted, are always mad 
with them about something or other, and it in consequence 
happens ‘ that half their time is spent in yelling at them.’ The 
so-much-lauded system of slavery also preventsthe owners of slaves 
from having clean, quiet, comfortable, or happy homes. Most of 
the Southern planters are also in debt, and more especially in the 
Texas. The cotton, too, notwithstanding compulsory labour, is 
often entirely unpicked, for want of hands. When it is picked 
by free labour it is worth from one to two cents a pound more 
than when it is picked by slaves. In the Journey in the Back 
Country Mr. Olmsted says, ‘In the Texas I was informed that 
*the cotton picked by the free labour of the Germans was worth 
“from one to two cents a pound more than that picked by 
“slaves.” 

It is only fair to admit that the first African sold in America 
was sold on James River, on the 20th August, 1620. The germs 
of the institution of slavery, therefore, were planted under the 
mother country ; but the extensive inordimate development and 
spread of the system for the last half-century and more, is due to 
the cupidity and avarice of Yankee planters, slave growers, and 
slave dealers. Confined to the original States in which it was 


_ tolerated or existed, the system would have certainly died out, or 


been suppressed by humane laws. By a gradual process, such as 
was pursued in our own West India islands, which would have 
shocked no interest, and alarmed no prejudice, the United States 
would have been long ago rid not only of African slavery—which 
is an abomination, a sin, and a curse—but of the Negroes them- 
selves, who would have died out if this increase had not been 
stimulated by the basest cupidity. But, as we before observed, 
from the period of the discovery of Arkwright, cotton became im- 
measurably more valuable, and for the lucre of gain, speculators 
in America gave themselves up to the breeding, buying, and 
selling of slaves. The evil has fearfully increased within every 
decade since the beginning of the century, and now there are, 
according to elaborate statistical accounts, three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand capitalists—some large, some small—who 
increase their unhallowed gains by the breeding, buying, and 
selling of human beings. In the Southern States, according to 
Mr. Helper’s book, the magistrates in the villages, the constables 
in the districts, the commissioners of the towns, the mayors of 
the cities, the sheriffs of the counties, the judges of the various 
courts, the members of the legislatures, the representatives and 
senators in Congress, are all slaveholders. By means of manage- 
ment, intrigue, and corruption the Pro-slavery party have ob- 
tained, during the last half-century, much influence and control 
FF2 
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over the general Government; and many consuls, ambassadors, 
envoys extraordinary, and ministers plenipotentiary have been 
chosen because of their Pro-slavery opinions. Nor are these the 
only functionaries who have been selected for their advocacy of 
the slave trade. According to Mr. Helper’s book, the Presidency 
of the United States has been held forty-eight years by slave- 
holders from the South, and only twenty years by non-slave- 
holders from the North. The same gentleman states that the 
offices of Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of War, Postmaster-General, and 
Attorney-General have been under the control of the slave interest 
nearly two-thirds of the time. Even the bench of justice has been 
recruited from slave breeders from the southern side of the Poto- 
mac, and chief-justices, associate justices, presidents of the Senate, 
and speakers of the House of Representatives have, ina majority 
of instances, been Pro-slavery men.* 

It is true that the greatest jurists and lawyers that America 
has produced, Chancellor Kent, Justice Story, Justices Jay and 
Marshal, Livingstone and Pinckney, and others, were against 
slavery ; but undistinguished judges and lawyers, for half a cen- 
tury, have formed the majority in favour of it. Five slave-holding 
Presidents, it cannot be forgotten, were re-elected to the chief 
magistracy of the Republic, while no non-slaveholder has ever 
_ held the office more than a single term. The country, it cannot 
be denied, owes most of its energy, enterprise, intelligence, pro- 
gress, and prosperity to natives of the North, who are against 
slavery and non-slaveholders, yet they have been denied a due 
participation in the honours and emoluments of federal office. 
Mr. Helper says, that for the last sixty-eight years slaveholders 
have been the sole and constant representatives of the South, and 
all they have accomplished is to produce thinly-inhabited States, 
low-priced land, desert cities, vacant harbours, and unused water- 
power. Inthe South, there is squalid poverty of the whites, 
utter wretchedness of the blacks, and a dreary absence of com- 
merce, shipping, and manufactures. 

Of the effect of slavery on manners and morals we have hereto- 
fore spoken. The ‘ill-breeding and ruffianism’ of slave holding 
officials are thus described by Mr. Helper ;— 

‘ Tedious, indeed, would be the task to enumerate all the homicides, 
duels, assaults and batteries, and other crimes of which they are the 
authors in the course of a single year. To the general reader, their 
career at the seat of Government is well known; there, on frequent 
occasions, choking with rage at seeing their wretched sophistries scat- 
tered to the winds by the logical reasonings of the champions of free- 


* Helper On the American Crisis, pp. 126, 127. 
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dom, they have overstepped the bounds of common decency, vacated 
the chair of honourable controversy, and in the most brutal and 
cowardly manner assailed their unarmed opponents with bludgeons, 
bowie-knives, and pistols. Compared with some of their barbarisms at 
home, however, the frenzied onslaughts at the national capital have 
been but the simplest breaches of civil deportment, and it is only for 
the purpose of avoiding personalities that we refrain from divulging 
a few instances of the unparalleled atrocities which they have perpe- 
trated in legislative halls south of the Potomac. Nor is it alone in 
the national and State Legislature that they substitute brute force for 
genteel behaviour and acuteness of intellect. Neither court-houses- 
nor public streets, hotels nor private dwellings, rum-holes nor law offices 
are held sacred for their murderous conflicts about certain silly abstrac- 
tions that no practical business man ever allows to occupy his time or 
attention ; they are eternally wrangling, and thus it is that encounters, 
duels, homicides, and other demonstrations of personal violence have 
become so popular in all slave-holding communities.’ 

The commerce between master and slave, it stands to reason, 
must have an unhappy influence on manners and generally on 
morals. It is in truth an interchange of boisterous tyranny on 
one side and degrading submission on the other. The chil- 
dren of tyrant masters perceive and con these lessons. They 
speedily learn to imitate their parents, for man is everywhere 
an imitative animal. Thus nursed, thus educated, boys of 
ten, twelve, fourteen, and fifteen follow in the footsteps of 
their fathers, sometimes giving loose to more capricious airs, 
but oftener more ungovernable passions. The errors and crimes 
of the slaveholders and slave breeders arise from a total ignorance 
of the natural rights of mankind. These rights, as Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the founders of the Republic, said, are not to be 
rummaged for among parchments. ‘They are written as with a 
‘ sunbeam in the whole volume of human nature by the hand of 
‘the Divinity itself, and can never be erased or obscured by 
‘ mortal power.’ 

The time has at length arrived when this slavery system and 
policy must be checked with a view to final extinction and eradica- 
tion, or it will completely overshadow the Republic. Already, for a 
considerable while, the questions of Slavery and Anti-slavery have 
been in presence in the States. The Northern States find the 
Southern representation to be out of all proportion with the 
population ; while the South, jealous at the rapid growth of the 
population, trade, and manufactures of the Northern States, has 
adopted a policy of territorial aggression in order to keep up its 
numbers in the Senate of Washington. Each State in the Union, 
without reference to extent or population, sends two members to 
the Senate, while the members of the House of Representatives 
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nearly correspond with the population. As the Northern States. 
abolished slavery, the South became alarmed lest the Slave States. 
should become a minority in the Senate, as they must eventually 
do in the other House. 

The advocates of slavery were, nearly half a century ago, well 
aware that, so long as the Slave States preserved a majority in 
the Senate, or ever an equality, their policy must preponderate. 
For they have for more than thirty years succeeded in electing 
a President who was either expressly or tacitly pledged to 
forward their supposed interests by putting his veto on any 
law unacceptable to them. This is the explanation of the 
series of compromises that have taken place, of the series of 
tergiversations that have stained the political fame of American 
politicians, as it has been the origin of every aggression, of 
every annexation, and of every war carried on by America. 
Without entering into the cases of Michigan and Ohio, we 
may here remark that in 1820 there was a balance of Free 
and Slave States. The Northern States desired that the in- 
habitants of any new territory should choose their institutions 
for themselves, while it was the resolve of the South to secure 
the establishment of slavery in the candidate State, or to get a 
new State admitted for every Free one. It was about this period, 
when parties were balanced, and the Free and Slave States were 
equal, that a desperate struggle was made to establish slavery in 
Missouri, or to exclude it by the terms of the admission. 
Arkansas and Florida were meanwhile waiting for the entry of 
Missouri in order to apply for their own admission. The South, 
however, was determined to range them on the side of slavery,. 
and thus to have a majority of six in the Senate. The struggle 
was fierce. It embittered the last days of Jefferson, Jay, and 
Adams, and it ended in what is called the Missouri Compromise, 
whose author was Henry Clay. Mr. Clay proposed that, on 
condition of Missouri being admitted on Southern terms, slavery 
should be prohibited for ever on all territory recently acquired. 
lying north of 36 deg. 30 min. i.e., of the southern boundary 
of Missouri. The prohibition of slavery north of a certain line 
determined its existence in new States south of that line, and 
Florida and Arkansas were soon admitted as Slave States. 
Among the first-fruits of that arrangement, as Miss Martineau 
states, was the Seminole war. Compromises, in truth, between 
the National Government and the separate States cannot be relied | 
on when it is the interest of a strong party to violate them, and 
in the course of a dozen years from the date of the Missouri: 
Compromise, the General Government found how difficult it was 
to deal with the separate States when they wished to nullify the 
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visions of the Constitution. Georgia, South Carolina, and 
irginia, in a certain sense, nullified it in 1829. Mr. Clay was, 
in consequence of the South Carolina dispute about the tariff, 
the author of a second compromise in 1833, for which he was 
called the saviour of his country. But his efforts only deferred 
and delayed a crisis inevitable, and now again recurring. Com- 
promises in a Federal Republic are, in truth, mere palliatives, 
mere postponements of a difficulty which is sure to rise up again 
sooner or later. The Missouri Compromise did not better the 
condition of the Slave States. Such is the bad quality of slave 
labour, that the oldest Slave States were becoming daily more 
deteriorated under it. Virginia was unprosperous, North and 
South Carolina were declining apace. In this position of 
things, the Abolitionists appealed to facts to show that slavery 
was not only against the laws of God and nature, but that, even 
in a commercial and mercantile sense, it was unprofitable. Governor. 
Williams, of South Carolina, in his message to the State in 1817, 
spoke of it as ‘a remorseless and merciless traffic,’ ‘as a ceaseless. 
‘ dragging along the highways of suffering human beings destined 
‘to minister to the insatiable avarice of their owners.’ To meet 
these facts and arguments, the Slavery party appealed to that lust 
of territory which lurks in the heart of every American. They 
pointed to the south-west, to Texas, and to Mexico, and for 
sixteen years Spain was harassed by an interminable diplomatic 
correspondence, which ultimately ended in annexation. Mr. 
Grattan states, and we believe the fact, that neither Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Adams, nor Clay had the least belief in the 
justice of the claims which they put forward for a series of years 
on behalf of their country. These claims, however, gratified the 
national arrogance and vanity, pleased the Pro-slavery party, and 
paved the way for General Sam. Houston, who captured Santa 
Anna in April, 1836. 
Dr. Channing opposed the infamy of the system in burning 
words in a letter to Mr. Clay :— 


‘Some crimes there are,’ he said; ‘which are by their magnitude 
sublime. But it is in a civilized age, and amidst refinements of 
manners—it is amidst the lights of science and the teachings of 
Christianity—amidst exposition of the law of nations, and enforce- 
ments of the law of universal love—amidst institutions of religion, 
learning, and humanity, that the robbery of Texas found its instru- 
ments. It is from a free, well-ordered, enlightened, Christian country 


that the hordes have gone forth in open day to perpetrate this mighty 
wrong.’ 


While these lines were being penned the Slavery party were 
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burning the houses or public halls of the Abolitionists, or were 
whipping, tarring, feathering, assaulting, or shooting down their 
Abolitionist or Free-soil opponents. California, it may be said by 
Southerners, was allowed by them to decide against slavery, but 
the South would not yield on this point without obtaining a 
Fugitive Slave Bill, whilst its appetite for fresh soil and new 
territory was whetted by the facilities afforded in Canada for the 
escape of slaves. The South also obtained that New Mexico and 
Utah were to be admitted without any prohibition of slavery, and 
that the S.W. boundary of Texas was to be extended to Rio 
Grande. Further than this, it was conceded to them that the 
maintenance of slavery in Columbia was to be guaranteed, and 
that the slave trade among the States was to be sanctioned till 
the respective States should forbid it. 

A stringent slave law was also passed, which in effect made 
the Northerns the slave-catchers and jailors of the South. All 
these compromises failed, however, to satisfy either North or 
South, while they had the effect of ruining the public character, 
and breaking the health, if not the heart, of all concerned in 
them. Clay, Webster, and Calhoun all fell victims, morally and 
physically, to slavery. Calhoun, indeed, never was an Aboli- 
tionist, and never was a compromiser. But with his dying 
breath he declared himself broken-hearted at the dreary prospects 
of slavery in the South. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill, another compromise, was found im- 
practicable, and would not work, and the Nebraska Bill, intro- © 
duced for the purpose of repealing the Missouri Compromise, 
closed the career of President Pierce, and drove Everett into 
retirement. Our limits do not allow us to go over the history of 
the irruption of the Border ruffians from Missouri into Kansas, 
to baffle the free settlers and to introduce slavery. These at- 
tempts were resisted by large bodies of Abolitionists from Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana, and by men, money, and supplies from 
the Northern States, so that the struggle to make Kansas a Free 
State actually led to a civil war in 1855 and 1856. 

The wonder is that the Free Northern States so long permitted 

‘this horrible state of things. This wretched see-sawing between 
right and wrong so continued till 1860. The Northern States 
engross nearly all the commerce, the manufactures, the wealth, 
and a great deal of the civilization of the country. Why, there- 
fore, should they submit to be, overborne by the slave-breeding, 
slave-enamoured South, half-peopled, uncivilized, without trade 
or manufactures, their harbours empty, their roads uncarriageable, 
their bridges dilapidated, their manners rude and ferocious. This 
is the question which intelligent Americans have been asking 
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themselves since 1844, when James K. Polk became President ; 
and unless a retrograde character is for ever to be stamped on 
American policy, an answer must be practically given now to the 
question. 

Had Col. Fremont been elected President instead of Buchanan, in 
1856, a brighter prospect might have dawned on America ; but the 
Union chose an advocate of the slave trade in the district of Columbia, 
in the person of Mr. Buchanan, an advocate for the annexation 
of Texas, for the admission of Arkansas, for the encouragement of 
slavery in the new territories, an advocate for the extension of the 
Missouri compromise to the Pacific, and then for the abolition of 
that compromise. As though this were not enough, Mr. Buchanan 
was an advocate for the Fugitive Slave Law, for the Nebraska 
Bill, and for the Monroe doctrine of aggression, in order to the 
absorption of neighbouring States. He, too, was the man who 
secured his election by the Ostend circular, by proclaiming that 
Congress should not preclude slavery in candidate territories, and 
that war was legitimate for the acquisition of territory. Mr. 
Buchanan entered on his functions on the 4th March, 1857, and 
before his time of office expired, such was the character of his 
fluctuating and time-serving policy, that he lost the services of 
the principal men of his own cabinet. He lost Mr. Howell Cobb, 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose sympathies, as a native of 
Georgia, were with the South; he lost his Secretary of State, 
General Cass, because he would not reinforce the garrison of 
Charleston Harbour; and he lost his Secretary of War, Floyd, 
who wished to play the traitor to the Constitution of 1787. Mr. 
Buchanan would neither ‘run with the hare nor hold with the 
hounds. He would not go all lengths with the South, neither 
would he follow the advice of the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Scott. Unprincipled, time-serving men are, happily, often weak 
men, a fact which renders their wickedness less nocuous. With 
such a President as Washington at the head of affairs, slavery 
would have been by degrees safely abolished, and the nation 
would have been taught to seek by sacrifices a policy consistent 
with peace, justice, and freedom. ‘Under such a President as 
Buchanan seven or eight States, namely, South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Texas, and Louisiana, 
have already seceded from the Union, and the state of trade is 
now represented as deplorable. All manufactures are stopped, 
enterprise is chilled, or impeded, and the best securities have 
fallen in the market or ceased to be negotiable. 

In some States which have not yet seceded the forts, arsenals, 
and magazines of the United States have been aggressively seized 
by the Slave party; and some of the oldest and most respected 
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citizens of the North look, whether rightly or wrongly, on a civil 
war as inevitable. A slave-holding congeries of States, spreading 
along the shores of the Mexican gulf, cannot cultivate friendly 
sentiments towards communities whose history is a reproach to 
their institutions. Suppose this Southern Confederation, with 
Mr. Jefferson Davis at its head, should succeed in establishing 
itself for a time, and acquire the seeds of stability—a thing which 
seems improbable, if not impossible—what security have we that 
the new Confederation may not seek to annex Demerara, or the 
West Indies, or Cuba, the finest island in the world, but still an 
island disfigured by a thousand degrees of a less hideous slavery 
than any existing in the Southern States of America? We say 
of communities of men such as this, in the words of Channing, 
and calling itself a new State, ‘that a nation provoking war by 
“cupidity or efforts to propagate the cause of slavery, is alike 
“false to itself, to God, and to the human race. Of the 
Americans it may be now said, as Sir William Temple remarked 
of the Hollanders: their vast trade, which was an occasion of 
their greatness, may be a cause of their fall. Too secure of all 
foreign invasions, they have given themselves up inordinately to 
traffic, to an intense pursuit of gain and to cupidity, measuring 
all things by what they esteemed to be their interest. But the 
vice of slavery, like ill humours in a body, will now make any 
small wound dangerous, and a great one mortal. Our reliance is 
on the energy, the resources, the intelligence, and public spirit of 
the Northern States, on the forbearance and moderation of 
England, and on the good sense, firmness, and temper of the 
new President, Mr. Abraham Lincoln. That gentleman has 
risen from a very humble station to his present high position, 
and in every step in his ascent has discovered qualities that have 
won for him approbation at home and abroad. A. native of a 
Slave State, Kentucky, he, at an early period of his career, ex- 
pressed himself storngly against slavery ; and the consequence 
was, he was debarred from the seat in the United States Senate, 
now occupied by Mr. Douglas. In his speech on national 


politics in New York, on the 27th February, 1860, he spoke 
thus :-— 


‘I have always hated slavery, I think, as much as any Abolitionist. 
T have always hated it, and I always believed it in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction. If I were in Congress, and a vote should come up 
on a question whether slavery should be prohibited in a new territory, 
in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote that it should .... 
T believe this Government cannot endure permanently half-slave and 
half-free. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it 
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where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course 
of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward till it shall 


become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new—North as 
well as South.’ 


In his more memorable controversies with Mr. Douglas in the 
summer of 1858, he said :— 


‘Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone 
where it is, because that which is due to the necessity arising from its 
actual presence in the nation ; but can we, while our votes will prevent 
it, allow it to spread into the national territories, and to overrun us 
here in these Free States? If our sense of duty forbid this, then let 
us stand by our duty fearlessly and effectively . . . . It is exceedingly 
desirable that all parts of this confederacy shall be at peace and in 
harmony one with another. Let us Republicans do our part to have 
it so, even though much provoked; let us do nothing through passion 
and ill temper. In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years 
ago, it is still in our power to direct the forces of emancipation and 
deportation heartily, and in such slow degrees, as that the evil will 
wear off insensibly, and their places be, pari passu, filled up by free 
white labourers.’ 


It is because we believe that, backed up by the intelligence, 
and, if necessary, the moral and material power of the North, 
President Lincoln will arrest the further spread and progress of 
slavery, and ultimately contribute to its extinction, that we 
rejoice to see him enthroned at the White House in Washington. 
There he peculiarly represents the Free States ; and Mr. Helper 
tells us that the hay-crop of the Free States is worth con- 
siderably more than all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay, and hemp 
produced in the fifteen Slave States. The hay-crop of the 
Free States at the period of the last accounts, amounted to 
142,138,998 dols. ; whereas the sundry products of the Slave 
States amounted to only 138,605,728 dols. ; leaving a balance in 
favour of the Free States of 3,533,275 dols. This account will 
appear more probable from the fact that an intelligent writer in 
De Bow's Review advances the opinion, that the cotton planters 
of South Carolina are not realizing more than one per cent. on 
the amount of capital they have invested. In the twelve principal 
products of the Free and the Slave States, hay, cotton, butter, 
cheese, tobacco, cane-sugar, wool, rice, hemp, maple-sugar, 
bees-wax and honey, flax and hops, Mr. Helper shows, by a 
series of tables, there is a balance in favour of the North of 
24,504 ,024,221 lbs. weight, valued at 59,203,105 dols. A greater 
quantity of wheat, oats, rye, and Indian corn, are produced in 
the Free than in the Slave States. The entire wealth of the Free 
States, according to Mr. Helper, amounts to 4,102,162,098 dols., 
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and the entire wealth of Slave States, with slaves included 
2,936,090,787 dols. ; leaving a balance in favour of Free States 
1,166,071,361 dols. On the authority of Southerns themselves, 
it is demonstrated that the intrinsic value of the property of all 
the Free States is more than three times greater than the intrinsic 
value of all the property in the Slave States. The tonnage, 
exports, and imports of the Free States are as follows :— 


Tonnage. Exports. Imports. 
Free States, 4,185,855 dols. 168,718,424 dols. 305,807,716 dols. 
Slave States, 958,957 ,, 187,626,686 ,, 32,955,281 _,, 


In canals and rail roads, in bank capital, in post-office returns, 
in public schools, in newspapers and periodicals, in Bible and | 
Tract societies, in contributions to missions, the Northern immea- 
surably transcend the Southern States. In the militia force the 
Free States number 2,097,867 men, whereas the Slave States 
number but 962,298. And in national political power by the 
last returns the Free States sent to Congress 36 senators, 147 
representatives, whereas the Slave States sent only 80 senators 
and 90 representatives. 

The population and wealth of the nine principal free cities 
amounts to 2,088,000, and the wealth to 1,572,100,158 dols.; 
whereas the population of the nine principal slave cities is only 
787,000, and the wealth 375,862,320 dols. The custom-house 
receipts of the Free States by the last accounts we have before 
us amounted to 60,010,489 dols., and of the Slave States only to 
5,186,969 dols.; so that there is a balance in favour of the Free 
States of 54,873,520 dols. 

Should the Slave States break into a fratricidal war against the 
North, they will find that armies and fleets require immense 
revenues to support them. Now, the Southern States have 
neither capital nor credit, and how they are to equip armies and 
fleets without money does not very clearly appear. Armies, too, 
in States situated as the Southern, sometimes raise up great 
chieftains—ambitious and lawless men, who, to use an American- 
ism, ‘work on their own hook,’ without the least regard to the 
interests of the Republic. The Slave States are still a body, but 
they are without a soul. They are disunited, discontented, selfish, 
and factious provinces whose towns are without order, whose 
citizens are without obedience, whose soldiers are without dis- 
cipline. In such a community a military dictator or tyrant may 
quickly spring into existence. We have seen more than one such 
man in Europe and in Southern America. The Northern States, 
on the other hand, possess both credit and capital. They possess 
a small army, a large militia, a considerable fleet, and an immense 
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mercantile marine. They possess courage, an attribute shared 
with their Southern brethren, but in addition, intelligence and 
organization, qualities not exhibited by Southern slaveholders. 
They have not in their midst four millions of slaves, who, in the 
event of any disaster, may turn on their masters and excite a 
predial or servile war. These are among the reasons why all men 
hope, and most men believe, that the Northern and Non-slave- 
holding States will obtain the mastery, either by negotiation or 
by arms. At the same time it would be affectation to deny that 
there are no such high and ennobling motives to preserve the 
Union as would prevail among Englishmen. American politics 
are fluctuating and uncertain. Americans have no political 
religion of the past, have no veneration for old ties or time- 
honoured associations. They have no local or personal attach- 
ments. They love money and money’s worth, and it is the 
opinion of the most intelligent of the English writers on America, 
Mr. Grattan, whose work we have referred to, that if the South 
could get a sufficient market for its cotton, or the North could 
find a sufficient supply of it out of the United States, the Union 
would be in danger. It were idle to consider the question 
whether England will recognise the independence and sovereignty 
of the new Southern State or congeries of States till those States 
really achieve actual independence and sovereignty, which they 
have not yet done, are not very likely to do, and certainly cannot 
do without a long and obstinate struggle. The best American 
jurists, and the greatest among them all, Story, holds that the 
American charter is a constitution, and is not a confederation— 
that it is not a compact but a permanent form of government, 
where the powers once given are irrevocable, and cannot be 
resumed or withdrawn at pleasure. 

This great writer, in the third book and third chapter of his 
Commentaries, thus expresses himself :—‘ There is nowhere found 
‘upon the face of the constitution any clause intimating it to be 
‘a compact, or in anywise providing for its interpretation as such. 
‘On the contrary, the preamble emphatically speaks of it as a 
‘solemn ordinance and establishment of government. ‘The lan- 
‘guage is, we, the people of the United States, do ordain and 
‘ establish this constitution for the United States, America. The 
‘ people do ordain and establish, not contract and stipulate with 
‘each other. The people of the United States, not the distinct 
‘people of a particular State with the people of the other States. 
‘The people ordain and establish a constitution, not a confedera- 
‘tion. The distinction between a constitution and a confederation 
‘is well known and understood. ‘The latter, or, at least, a pure 
‘ confederation, is a mere treaty or league between independent 
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‘States, and binds no longer than during the good pleasure of 
‘each. It rests for ever in articles of compact where each is, or 
‘may be, the supreme judge of its own rights and duties. The 
‘ former is a permanent form of Government, where the powers 
‘once given are irrevocable, and cannot be resumed or withdrawn 
‘at pleasure.’ If the reasoning of this text writer, inferior only 
to Lord Stowell, be good, neither Carolina nor any other Slave 
State has a right to separate itself from the Union. But conceding, 
argumenti gratia, the right, and conceding much more, that the 
Southern States possess the power to separate themselves, and 
succeed in their aim, is it likely Great Britain would acknow- 
ledge their sovereignty unless they agree to renew and to observe 
the treaties against the slave trade ? Are we to surrender all we 
have purely and perseveringly pursued since the days of Wilber- 
force and Fox down to the days of Brougham, who said :— 
There is a law above all the enactments of human codes, the 
‘same throughout the world, the same in all times; it is the law 
‘ written by the finger of God on the hearts of men; and by that 
‘law, unchangeable and eternal, while men despise fraud and 
‘loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they shall reject with indigna- 
‘tion the wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in 
‘man.’ No, it is much more probable that we shall enter into a 
more intimate union with the Northern States to prevent the ex- 
tension of a traffic alike so vile, so miserable, so directly opposite 
to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that Locke 
says an Englishman should not plead for it. 

It is true Mr. Jefferson Davis, in his inauguration at Mont- 
gomery (Alabama) on the 18th February, talks big and blusters, 
but these are mere Thrasonical boastings in which slave owners 
and slave dealers are prone to indulge. 

Far different is the language of Mr. Lincoln and his friends. 
He contends that South Carolina cannot dissolve the Union or 
vote herself out of it. If she does not obstruct the collection of 
the revenues all may yet be well, and civil war may be avoided ; 
but if there be overt acts of treason, Mr. Lincoln will seek to put 
treason down at all hazards. Meanwhile, and while we were 
expecting better news, there comes the announcement of the 
Morill Tariff Bill, whose provisions are strongly prohibitory, 
and framed with such intricacy as to render trade impossible. 
This tariff falls with oppressive force on woollen goods and cutlery, 
the export produce of Great Britain, and is certainly a great mis- 
take on the part of the North. At a period when France, hitherto 
the most protectionist of nations, has relaxed her tariff, and 
Austria is even making an approach to a much more un- 
fettered system of trade, the policy of the Northern States 
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seems suicidal. Sure we are that the announcement of such a 
policy will be received with amazement and regret in our manu- 
facturing districts. The South, generally favourable to free trade, 
has also committed an economical error, in imposing, or preparing 
measures to impose, an export duty on cotton. Both sections of 
the once American Union, North as well as South, now appear 
filled with the determination to struggle against each other 
fiscally and economically, as well as by material force. No 
great moderator, no great statesman, no great patriarch legislator. 
or lawgiver presents himself in the American arena. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s inaugural address does not rise to the magnitude of the 
occasion. Its general tone is vague, and its concluding passages 
are maudlin and mock heroic. The new President means fairly 
and honestly, what the future will be in his hands the future only 
ean declare. 


Art. VII.—(1.) Political Poems and Songs relating to English 
History ; composed during the Period from the Accession of 
Edward III. to that of Richard III. Edited by Tuomas 
Wrieut, Esq. Published by Authority, under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. Longman and Co. 

(2.) Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Annotated by W. Watker Witxins. 2 vols. Longman and Co, 

(3.) The Jacobite Songs and Ballads of Scotland. From 1688 to 
1746. Edited by Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. R. Griffin and Co. 

(4.) English and Scottish Ballads. Edited by Francis Jamus 
CuiLp. 8 vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


Upwarps of thirty years ago, long before he contemplated the 
undertaking himself, Macaulay sketched out the plan of what he 
thought a History of England ought to be. “The early part,’ he said, 
‘would be rich with colouring from romance, ballad, and chronicle. 
© We should find ourselves in the company of knights such as 
‘those of Froissart, and of pilgrims such as those who rode with 
‘Chaucer from the Tabard. Society would be shown from the 
‘ highest to the lowest—from the royal cloth of State to the den 
‘ of the outlaw, from the throne of the legate to the chimney- 
‘ corner where the begging friar regaled himself.’ The materials 
for this picture are not to be found in the archives of the State. 
For an insight into the life of the great mass of the nation, into 
popular habits and customs, the development of the arts, and the 
progress of society, we must go to other sources. We must 
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abandon the bureaux and descend into the streets, and, instead 

of confining our researches to acts of parliament, treaties, and 

despatches, we must extend them to the wallet of the ballad- 

singer, and the vagabond literature of Bohemia. The Muse of 

History was too dignified and severe of old to come down from 

her temple and mix with the populace ; and the tolerably obvious 

fact, that the annals of a country are incomplete without some 

account of the ways of existence of its people, may be considered 

a recent discovery. The characters of kings, the exploits of 
armies, and the fate of dynasties no longer absorb the sole care 

of the historian. The labouring multitudes who fill the marts of 
industry and commerce, who till the earth and plough the waters, 

who form the foundations upon which authority reposes, and 
for whose benefit and security, theoretically, all government is 
instituted, have come to be recognised amongst the indispensable 
constituents of national history. The science of politics does 
not comprehend the whole business of life. There are other 
.things to be thought of—dress, food, amusements, language, 
books, pictures, handicrafts, and an ever-spreading circle of social 
wants and social improvements, that engross a far larger share of 
the solicitude of mankind than the ambition of princes or the 
intrigues of cabinets. The farmer can afford to wait patiently for 
the issue of a congress ; but he must not lose an hour in getting 
in his hay. There is not a village in the kingdom in which Mrs. 
Grundy is not a greater personage than the Emperor of the 
French ; and however threatening the European complication may 
look, the management of the great domestic perplexity—how to 
make the two ends meet—presents a much more distracting pro- 
blem to the anxious consideration of Mr. Paterfamilias. 

It is upon such problems that the song-writer and the ballad- 
maker come to the help of the historian. From them he will 
gather broad and invaluable hints concerning the condition and 
notions of the masses, their employments and relaxations, the 
ethics of ignorance and want, and the unwritten laws of the lower 
strata of society. But he must deal cautiously with the informa- 
tion he collects in this way. He must not take it all for granted, or 
assume that, because he finds such and such a view of public events 
or characters in a ballad, or in half-a-dozen ballads, it must there- 
fore be true. There is, undoubtedly, an historical element in a 
ballad, as there is in a spelling-book or a bowling-green ; but it is 
not always an element pure and simple. It is subject to in- 
fluences that tamper more or less with integrity of statement. 
If the ballad represents the modes and manners of the people, it 
also represents their passions and prejudices. It is important to 
draw the line, and to know where to draw it. Ballads are always 
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to be distrusted as vehicles of political opinion. They are for the 
most part caricatures or satires, gross, violent, and unscrupulous. 
Their business is to distort, misrepresent, and exaggerate, and they 
never present more than one aspect of a fact. What we want to 
get at in history is the whole truth; and the value of the ballad 
does not consist in the truthfulness of its assertions or imputa- 
tions, but in the unimpeachable evidence it bears to the lengths 
men will go in vilifying their opponents. It is not to be ac- 
cepted, for example, on the authority of a ballad, that Cromwell's 
wife sold her kitchen-stuff to procure candles for the palace of 
the Protector, or that the Duke of Ormond hid himself under the 
table when Guiscard was seized in the Council-chamber for 
stabbing Mr. Secretary Harley; but such outrageous libels put 
into popular rhymes, to be sung in the streets and sold at the stalls, 
supply conclusive testimony of the baseness and mendacity of 
party. In this sense, the political ballad has its obvious historical 
use. If it be not the truth itself, it shows us how the truth was 
dealt with on all sides. It carries us into the workshops of 
faction, and lets us see how the implements of civil strife, the 
lies, abuse, and strokes of ridicule were forged. It also serves 
to indicate the currents of public opinion, and sometimes brings 
to light a stray incident not to be found elsewhere, which, being 
pieced out with known facts, may serve to strengthen a previous 
conviction or to suggest a new track of inquiry. The credit 
given to items of this nature must, of course, depend on the 
amount of corroboration they obtain from other sources, or upon 
their intrinsic probability. Thus, we cannot admit the authority 
of the stall-poets against that of the portrait-painters for the 
assertion that Charles II. bore a close resemblance to Henry VIIL. ; 
but we have no difficulty in believing the profligacy they charge 
him with during the Frost Fair on the Thames, because it is con- 
sistent with what we know of his habits and character. 

The farther we carry back our investigations into these vagrant 
lyrics, the more they will be found to deviate from historical 
fidelity, and to degenerate into the boundless romance of pane- 
gyric on the one hand, or the depths of scurrilous invective on 
the other. It is only as we approach the times when facilities of 
communication began to be opened up through the country, and 
current information widely diffused, that the necessity for observ- 
ing something like a show of respect for facts with which every- 
body was presumed to be more or less vaguely acquainted, came 
to be recognised. But the inherent vice of the political ballad 
had merely changed its form. Instead of resorting to naked in» 
vention, which could be easily detected, the modern ballad-maker 
adopted the more adroit arts of falsification and inuendo. He 
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gave a body and wings to floating scandals, magnified damaging 
rumours, and, with hardly enough of a particle of fact ‘to swear 
by,’ indicted his adversaries for high crimes and misdemeanours 
before the bar of public opinion. As constant dropping will wear 
away a stone, so the constant iteration of a calumny, in a variety 
of popular forms, will take effect at last upon the purest reputa- 
tion, and statesmen who were invulnerable to the open attacks 
of the senate and the press, have fallen before this kind of literary 
bush-fighting. Mr. Wilkins’s work contains samples of this 
latter style of ballad, and Mr. Wright’s volume of the former. 
The political poems and songs, edited by Mr. Wright with his 
habitual conscientiousness and comprehensive scholarship, and 
published under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls, embrace 
the period of English history ranging from the accession of 
Edward III. to that of Richard III. The longer pieces are some- 
what in the nature of chronicles, and are no more to be relied upon 
as matter of history than Ossian’s Poems or the Brut of England. 
The elaborate old French metrical legend, called the Vows of the 
Heron, bearing the date of 1338, may be referred to as a con- 
spicuous example of the way in which political occurrences and 
public characters were treated by the metrical historians of that 
age. It relates the stratagem adopted by Robert of Artois, who, 
banished from France, seeks refuge in England, to induce Edward 
III. and his nobles to undertake a war against Philip of Valois. 
One day, when Edward is at dinner surrounded by his courtiers, 
Robert of Artois presents himself in the hall, attended by three 
minstrels and two noble maidens, the latter carrying cere- 
moniously between two dishes a heron, which Robert had just 
caught, and caused to be prepared for table. Proclaiming aloud 
that the heron had the reputation of being the most cowardly of 
birds, he said that it was now destined for the greatest coward 
at the table, who, he declared, was King Edward, because that 
monarch submitted tamely to be deprived of the crown and king- 
dom of France, which of right belonged to him. He then pre- 
sented the heron to his Majesty, and asked him, according to 
custom, to make a vow upon it; which Edward, ‘ reddened’ with 
anger at the imputation cast upon him, did at once, swearing to 
carry fire and sword into France before the end of the year. 
Robert is next described collecting similar vows from the lords, 
and even from the queen ; upon which the heron is cut up and 
eaten, and the king orders his ships, and sets sail on his expe- 
dition. Mr, Wright very properly rejects this narrative, as being 
entirely deficient in historical truth. The only details in it sus- 
ceptible of verification are erroneous, and the rest improbable. 
Yet that such vows were sometimes entered into is attested by 
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Froissart, and it is by no means unreasonable to suppose that the 
invasion of France was formally determined upon at a council 
of nobles, so that the poet may have had a slight speck of cir- 
cumstance to build up his story upon after all. Whatever may 
be the proportions, however, of truth and fiction that go to the 
composition of such pieces, it is tolerably certain that the fiction 
predominates so largely, and is employed so unscrupulously, as 
to put the whole class of medieval ballads out of court as political 
authorities, curious and important as they are in other aspects. 
The nearest approach in this volume to the form and character of 
the modern political ballad, is a song made in 1399 on King 
Richard's ministers. Here is the first stanza as a sample. The 
reader should be apprised that the ‘ busch,’ is meant for Sir John 
Bushey, ‘and the ‘long gras that is so green,’ for Sir Henry 
Greene. 
‘There is a busch that is forgrowe ; 
Crop hit welle, and hold hit lowe, 
Or elles hit wolle be wilde. 
The long gras that is so grene, 
Hit most be mowe, and raked clene ; 
For growen hit hath the fellde.’ 


In like manner, Sir William Bagot is indicated under the 
figure of a ‘ grete bagge,’ the Duke of Gloucester as a swan, the 
Duke of Lancaster as a heron, and so on. Two striking cha- 
racteristics are noted by Mr. Wright in this collection: the 
almost total absence of the Anglo-Norman language, and the 
predominance of the Latin throughout the fourteenth and the 
early part of the fifteenth centuries. ‘ This indicates,’ says Mr. 
Wright, ‘no doubt, the very deep interest and active part taken 
‘by the educated classes—those whose minds had been formed at 
‘the Universities—in the political events of the time, and it 
‘ shows, farther, a considerable degree of mental cultivation among 
‘the aristocracy in general, to whom many of these Latin poems 
‘are addressed.’ As contributing in these directions to throw a 
broad light upon social history, the publication of these ancient 
poems is of obvious value, and reflects great credit upon the 
department under whose auspices it has been undertaken. The 
work will be brought down to the reign of Henry VIII., when 
the description of political ballad, with which the reader of the 
present day is more familiarly acquainted, was still in a crude 
form. A volume that would bridge over the interval from Henry 
VIII. to Charles I., with whose reign Mr. Wilkins opens, would 
be an important addition to our legendary stores, and enable us 
to complete the chronological line of ballad literature from the 
earliest sources, thrown open to us by the indefatigable re- 
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searches of Mr. Wright, down to the days of the Regency and the 
ornate squibs of Luttrel and Moore. There are few examples. of 
political satire amongst the Elizabethan ballads ; but where shall 
we look for such close bits of domestic life as they reveal to us ? 
We might dress a lady of the time of Elizabeth, from head 
to foot, upon the pattern of ‘ Lady Greensleeves ;’ and for popular 
sports and pastimes, anniversary customs, and country modes 
and fashions, there are no chronicles so minute and so abound- 
ing in pictures as the lyrics of Herrick, and the multitudes of 
ballads which Bishop Hall tells us were sung to the spinning- 
wheel and milking-pail. But our present business does not lie 
amongst those pleasant pastures. It was during the first struggles 
between Charles and the Parliament that the political ballad 
proper may be said to have had its birth, expanding rapidly into 
every conceivable variety of that species of obscene lampoon and 
coarse pasquinade, the best and worst specimens of which are 
id be found in such collections as the State Poems and the Rump 
ngs. 

One of the favourite forms of these pieces, sometimes adopted 
from prudential motives, and sometimes to heighten the ridicule, 
is that of putting public characters into a sort of masquerade, as 
was frequently done by the Scotch Jacobites, who made verses 
about the Pretender that were sung with impunity as love-songs 
in every cottage throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
But the English ballads never affect such graceful or poetical dis- 
guises. They indulge in no fantastical conceits, but are thrown 
into shapes of bitter vituperation, as in some of the ‘ Litanies,’ 
or of broad humour, as in the numerous ballads that were written 
on Cromwell's wife, and in later times, on the overgrown Countess 
of Darlington. To the class of political allegories we are, pro- 
bably, justified in referring ‘George Ridler’s Oven,’ and ‘The 
Carrion Crow,’ which are supposed, in common with many other 
masked songs of the Commonwealth, to convey covert personal: 
allusions. The interpretations which have been put on these 
compositions, and upon such ballads as ‘ Jack and Tom,’ and the 
Cavalier versions of ‘ Joan’s Ale is new,’ may be utterly fallacious ; 
but we know of no other solution that affords a satisfactory clue 
to their meaning. 

- The most famous of all the political ballads, and certainly the 
one that produced the widest and most enduring effects, is Martin 
Parker's ‘ When the King enjoys his own again.’ It is entitled 
to its historical celebrity by virtue of the tenacity with which it 
held its popularity under a succession of entirely different cir- 
cumstances. It was written when the fortunes of Charles I. 
were sinking, and it then served the object for which it was 
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intended, by buoying up the hopes of his supporters. - Throughout 
the Commonwealth it was the rallying hymn of the Cavaliers, 
whose purpose it answered still more successfully than that for 
which it was originally designed ; and it was revived again under 
the Pretender, acquiring additional force from its traditional 
associations, and going out of vogue only when the last hope of 
the Jacobites expired. Nor did its triumphs end here, for the air 
was adopted, and the burthen altered, or travestied, in the in- 
terests of the House of Hanover, by way of a set-off against the 
enthusiasm it produced amongst the adherents of the Stuarts. 
Mr. Wilkins includes this ballad in his collection, but omits a 
verse which, although not in the ballad copies, is too characteristic 
to be lost. We will supply the omission. The Walker alluded 
to in these lines was a Colonel in the Parliamentary army, and 
Hammond one of the almanac-makers and astrologers. 
‘Did Walker no predictions lack 

In Hammond’s bloody almanac ? 

Foretelling things that would ensue, 

That all proves right, if lies be true; 

But why should not he the pillory foresee, 

Wherein poor Toby once was ta’en ? 
And also foreknow to the gallows he must go, 
When the King enjoys his own again.’ 

Next in influence and notoriety was the well-known doggerel 
of ‘ Lilliburlero,’ written by Lord Wharton, and said to have been 
sung by his brother, Henry Wharton, dressed as a player, in the 
theatre before King James—a story much too good to be true. 
Strange enough that, upon the expulsion of James, these two, 
the most prominent of all our political ballads, became the 
musical watchwords of the Jacobite and Orange camps, although 
nearly half a century had elapsed between their production. In 
Mr. Wilkins’s version of ‘ Lilliburlero’ the first line of the second 
stanza has undergone a change that effectually takes out the local 
colour. Instead of 

‘Ha! by my shoul it is de Talbot ;’ 
Mr. Wilkins gives us 
‘Ha! by Shaint Tyburn it is de Talbot ;’ 
a phrase which would never have been used by an Irishman. 


The last two stanzas printed by Mr. Wilkins do not belong to the 
song, nor is his version of them taken at the spring-head : 


‘Dare was an old prophecy found in a bog, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
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* And now dis prophecy is come to pass, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
For Talbot’s de dog, and James is de ass, 
Lilliburlero, &c.’ 


In the original version of these lines, which appear, without the 
burthen, as an independent quatrain in the State Poems, under 
the title of ‘An Irish Prophecy, Tyrconnell is the ass, from 
whose shoulders the honour was subsequently transferred to those 
of King James. 

The free use of ludicrous nicknames is a common resource 
among the ballad-poets. Personal peculiarities or eccentric 
habits supplied ample opportunity for this description of horse- 
play. Cromwell is the Old Noll of a score of squibs, and his wife 
the good woman Joan. Thus, in the characteristic ballad called 
‘ The Sale of Rebellious Household Stuff’ : 


* Here’s Joan Cromwell’s kitchen-stuff tub, 
Wherein is the fat of the Rumpers, 
With which Old Noll’s horses she did rub, 
When he was got drunk with false bumpers.’ 


The appellation of Old Noll was afterwards applied to George IT., 
who, in addition to his special nickname of the Balancing 
Captain, rejoiced in the title of Noll Bluff. Charles was fami- _ 
liarly known as Rowley, and Old Rowley; but these were the 
good-natured and caressing terms of the lower classes, amongst 
whom he was personally popular. The lampooners called him 
the Black Prince, on account of the darkness of his complexion ; 
as in a ballad where Charles I., speaking from his coffin, says : 
‘Know, caitiff, in my son I live 
(The Black Prince, called by some), 
And he shall ample vengeance give 
To those that did my doom.’ 


Marvel has recorded the same peculiarity in lines of withering 
force : 
‘Of a tall stature, and of sable hue, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew, 
Twelve years complete he suffered in exile, 
And fed his father’s asses all the while.’ 


Richard Cromwell was contemptuously indicated under the 
sobriquet of Tumble-down Dick; the old Pretender was the 
Blackbird of the Jacobite ballads ; and William III. had a whole 
litany of nicknames, Willie Winkie, Willie the Wag, Willie 
Wanbeard, and Prince Naso, the last having reference to that 
prominent feature by which his portraits are still easily recog- 
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Personal Characteristics in Ballads. 451 


nised, The figure of Laud is rendered in unfading outlines in 
such passages as this : 


‘My little lord, methinks ’tis strange, 
That you should suffer such a change 
In such a little span.’ 


The swarthy face of Atterbury is embalmed to all time in ‘The 
Vagabond Tories,’ a Whig ballad of the days of George I. : 
‘ Away let him flee, 
Full drive to South Sea, 
That the Blacks may be matched by a Tawny.’ 


That moony, lack-lustre look which distinguished the Hanoverian 
Georges is happily hit off in an ode, which Gay is supposed to 
have had a hand in, and which the authors, whoever they may 
have been, were wicked enough to put out as the work of poor, 
vain Colley Cibber: 


‘ Heaven spread o’er all his family 
That broad illustrious glare, 
Which shines so flat in every eye, 
And makes them all so stare.’ 


Even the enormous cocked-hat, by which George IT. was as well 
known as St. Paul's is by its cupola, did not escape notice. His 
Majesty is here represented swaggering about his conduct in the 
business of the subsidy granted by Parliament to Maria Theresa : 
‘Let France damn the Germans, and undamn the Dutch, 

And Spain, or old England, pish ever so much ; 

Let Russia bang Sweden, or Sweden bang that, 

I care not, by Robert! one kick of my hat.’ 
Robert was Walpole, the Robin of the Craftsman and the 
lampoons, whose corpulent personal appearance, as described in 
one of these ballads, may pair off with Dryden's picture of 
Shadwell rolling home from a treason-tavern : 


‘You need not fear, says Mr. Mayor, 
For, if you go to that, 
He needs must be a great man 
Who has a ton of fat.’ © 


The writer may be fairly suspected in this last line of having had 
Dryden's Og, consciously or unconsciously, in his thoughts : 


‘ Now stop your noses, readers, all and some, 
For here’s a ton of midnight work to come, 
Og from a treason-tavern rolling home, 
Round as a globe, liquored in every chink, 
Goodly and great, he sails behind his link.’ 


The fat Countess of Darlington, who was brought over to England 
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by George I., fared worse than Walpole in this matter of obesity, 
the scurrilous Jacobite minstrels designating her the Sow. It 
is also recorded, on the same authority, that Walpole never 
blushed, and that his face wore an habitual smile or sneer. This 
latter peculiarity is corroborated by the following remarkable 
description of the minister in the Craftsman : 


‘In the midst of these execrations entered a man, dressed in a plain 
habit, with a purse of gold in his hand. He threw himself forward into 
the room, in a bluff, ruffianly manner. A smile, or rather a sneer, sat on 
his countenance. His face was bronzed over with a glare of confidence. 
An arch-malignity leered in his eye.’ 


As a companion picture here is part of a sketch of Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath, from one of the ballads written on Walpole’s side. 
The point of interest in the contrast we invite lies in the fact that 
Pulteney was one of the principal contributors to the Craftsman, 
and it is quite within the range of probability that he may have 
been the author of the description of Walpole we have just 
quoted : 


‘The next is a squire, who once roasted a bishop, 

And an excellent feast to the courtiers did dish up ; 

But he turned cat in pan, as soon as debarred 

Of the perquisite sauce, which he thought his reward. 
With a hey derry, &c. 


‘ And now ever since he hath warmly espoused 
The cause of his country, and liberty roused ; 
And he’ll rouse it again, for he that’s possest 
With the spirit of envy can let nothing rest. 

With a hey derry, &e.’ 


Popular feeling, if it may not be strictly called public opinion, 
is vigorously and, we apprehend, upon the whole, faithfully repre- 
sented by the ballad writers upon large topics, such as questions 
of peace or war, involving a plain principle of right- or wrong, 
upon which the instinctive sagacity of the people, when exercised 
under favourable conditions, is seldom at fault. Such a question 
was that of the peace negotiated with France by Queen Anne in 
1711. The ballads abound in denunciations of a scheme which 
threatened to deliver up all Europe into the hands of France, as 
Burnet described it to the Queen; and it is evident, from innu- 
merable bursts of mingled invective and ridicule, of which the 
following may be taken as a mild specimen, that the people not 
only preferred war. to an ignominious surrender of Spain and the 
Indies, but that they did not fear to declare their preference in 
broad and unmistakeable language : 
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George I. and the Prince of Wales. 453 
‘If Spain and the Indies they ma unto _ 


Lilliburlero, &c 
Then we may go whistle, and eke also dance, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
‘And then poor old England must lose all her: trade, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
Whene’er such a scandalous peace shall be made, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
‘Oh! lack and a day! I am ready to cry, 
Lilliburlero, 
To think how it savours of Popery, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
‘°Tis not come to that already, I hope, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
Tho’ we might not burn the Pretender and Pope, 
Lilliburlero, &c. 
‘ Therefore let it be our particular care, 
Lilliburlero, &e. 
For Spain and the Indies to keep on the war, 
Lilliburlero, 


The ballads that anplatiia upon the town at the opening of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, especially in reference to the quarrels between 
George I. and the Prince of Wales, evince a degree of fearlessness 
which could hardly have been expected to flourish so luxuriantly 
under the old libel laws. A piece on the christening of the 
Prince of Wales's first-born son affords a striking illustration of 
the licence in which the Jacobites were permitted to indulge 
during the early years of the Hanoverian succession, when the 
Whigs were either too insecure in their position, or too prudent 
in their policy, to make open war upon the broadsides. Upon 
the occasion of the christening, the King substituted the Duke of 
Newcastle, whom the Prince personally disliked, as sponsor for 
the Duke of York; at which the Prince expressed his indignation 
so intemperately that the King turned him and his household out 
of the palace. This untoward broil in the domestic circle of 
royalty is rendered by the ballad-monger with infinite drollery :-— 

‘The King then took his gray-goose quill, 
And dipt it o’er in gall; 
And, by Master Vice-Chamberlain, 
He sent to him this scrawl :— 
‘*Take hence yourself, and eke your spouse, 
Your maidens and your men ; 
Your trunks, and all your trumpery, 
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454 . The Historie Element in Ballads. 
‘The Prince secured with nimble haste 


The Artillery Commission ; 
And with him trudged full many a maid, 
But not one politician. 


‘ Up leapt Lepel, and frisked away, 
As though she ran on wheels ; 

Miss Meadows made a woful face, 
Miss Howe took to her heels. 


‘ But Bellenden I needs must praise, 
‘Who, as down stairs she jumps, 
Sang ‘ O’er the hills and far away,’ 
Despising doleful dumps. 
‘Then up the street they took their way, 
And knockt up good Lord Grant-ham ; 
Higgledy-piggledy they lay, 
And all went rantam scantam. 
‘ Now sire and son had played their part, 
What could befall beside ? 


Why the poor babe took this to heart, 
Kickt up its heels, and died.’ 


A still more audacious stretch of the prevailing freedom is. 


shown in a ballad on the erection of a statue of George I. on the 
top of the steeple of St. George’s Church, in Bloomsbury. This 
outrageous absurdity was made the most of by the Tories In the 
following passage, his Satanic Majesty is represented holding a 
conversation with the statue of the King, whose broken English is 
grotesquely imitated. Here is the opening of the dialogue :— 


‘From thence Satan kenned the sweet face o’ the creature, 
He knew his old Friend in each line and each feature : 
Without further preface he addrest his ally, 
. With a ‘ How the plague, George, came you mounted so high ? 
Derry down, &c. 
k, how got you up? I will humble your pride— 
hat, have you now learned on a broomstick to ride ?” 
‘No, softly,’ quoth George, ‘ you be vastly mistaken, 
Me be ne’er por de vitch, nor de conjuror taken. 
* But to tell you de trute vas placed here by my brewer, 
Ven I was as ignorant of it as you are. 
But do’ I’m a fool, as you plainly may see, 
You have not von more humble servant dan me.’ ’ 


A contemporary epigram struck the key-note of all the 


pasquinade and satirical songs that were directed against the un- 
fortunate statue :—. 
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Queen Anne Ballads. 455 


’ When Henry VIII. left the Pope in the lurch, 
The Protestants made him the head of the church. 
But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of t he church make him head of the steeple.’ 


The Queen Anne ballads, that appeared about the time 
when ‘Sarah’s’ influence was declining at court, are equally 
bold. The struggle of parties at that period furnished felicitous 
opportunities for bringing into play the genius of the political 
squib-writers. The Tories were working, there is too much 
ground for believing with the connivance of the Queen, for the 
restoration of the Stuarts. The Whigs were employing all their 
engines, including the Marlboroughs, to undermine their 
nents; and both parties pursued their objects by secret and 
sinister means. It was at this juncture Mrs. Masham rose into 
prominence, and became the target of a thousand lampoons. A 
ballad upon her is given by Mr. Wilkins, in the preamble to which 
her mean origin and her confidential functions in the palace are 
described without an attempt at disguise :— 


‘ When one Queen Anne, of great renown, 
Great Britain’s sceptre swayed, 
Besides the church, she dearly loved 
A dirty chambermaid. 


‘O! Abigail, that was her name; 
She starched and stitched full well ; 
But how she pierced this royal heart 
No mortal man can tell. 


‘ However, for sweet service done, 
And causes of great weight, 
Her royal mistress made her—oh ! 
A Minister of State. 


‘ Her secretary she was not, 
Because she could not write; 
But had the conduct and the care 
Of some dark deeds at night.’ 


Mr. Wilkins has missed a point of some interest in reference 
to this subject. There are two pieces, sometimes attributed to 
Prior, and sometimes to Swift, in which the Duke of Marlborough 
figures as a lady’s cat, who has ‘kept domestic mice in awe,’ and 
defeated foreign foes. Pert Mrs. Abigail is represented as envying 
Grimalkin’s glory, and getting her own lap-dog into his place. 
The lap-dog of the fable and the Machiavel of the ballad before 
us are identical—Mr. Secretary Harley. In the fable, the lady's 
eyes are opened to the designs of her waiting-woman, whom she 
dismisses, and takes back her cat. In the ballad, Abigail is 
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‘turned out of doors,’ and Machiavel is ‘hanged up.’ Mr. 

‘Wilkins tells us that this denouement is irreconcileable with the 
facts; but its agreement with that of the fable is not the less 
curious and suggestive. Nor should it have been overlooked in 
touching upon the ballads of this period that it is from Mrs. 
Masham we derive the term Abigail, as applied to the whole class 
of lady's-maids. 

Fertile as the a century was in party ballads, we must 
look to the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the Restoration, for 
the palmy days of the political muse. In the conflict of scurrility 
and wit it cannot, we think, be doubted, notwithstanding the 
weight of Butler and Cleaveland on the other side, that the 
Puritans had the best of the verse-making. Butler's ‘Roundhead’ 
and Cleaveland’s ‘ Puritan’ are immeasurably inferior to Marvell's 
historical pieces; and, independently of quality, the Royalist 
poetasters were beaten by numbers. There is coarseness enough 
on both sides, and, in that respect, there is little to choose between 
them ; but it is impossible not to be struck by the force and 
earnestness, and the evidence of deep convictions, which are im- 
pressed upon the very worst of the Parliament doggerels. The 
Cavalier rhymers appear to be at the height of their inspiration 
when they are turning the ruffs and cloaks into ridicule, or 
singing bacchanalian laments over the neglect with which they 
were treated when ‘ the King had got his own again.’ One of the 
favourite topics of the broadsheets was a fall which the Protector 
had when he was driving in Hyde Park. Lashing the horses 
with unnecessary fury, he was thrown from the box, and as he 
went down, his pistol went off in his pocket. The jokes manu- 
factured upon this occasion were vile enough, but they made up 
in quantity what they wanted in genuine humour. Mr. Wilkins 
quotes a ballad called ‘A Jolt on Michaelmas Day,’ in which the 
Protector is compared to Phaéton, apparently for the sake of saying 
that there was this difference between them, that Cromwell was 
not born to be drowned, and that his last fall would be from a 
cart. Cleaveland perpetrated a string of doggerel puns upon the 
same incident, which he entitles, ‘The Coachman of St. James’s,’ 
ending with this benevolent couplet :— 


‘ Would to God, for these three kingdoms’ sake, 
His neck, and not the whip, had given the crack.’ 


Much the same points are struck out in both pieces, but the 
writers disagree about the team. The author of the ‘ Jolt’ says :-— 


* He seemed horse and mule, 
But ’tis easier to rule 
Three kingdoms than six horses.’ 
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Royalist Songs. 457 
Cleaveland says there were only four horses :— 


‘But pride will have a fall, such the world’s course is, 
He that can rule three realms, can’t guide four horses.’ 


The prose authorities rule against Cleaveland, who possibly 
adopted the number at random, or may, perhaps, have intended 
to heighten the contemptuous aspect of the affair by showing that 
he who had been ‘a horse commander from his youth,’ could not 
manage four-in-hand.’ 

The songs upon the breaking up, or turning out of doors, of 
the Long Parliament, are amongst the best of the Royalist ditties ; 
for here there was grave matter to build upon, and a wide field 
for portraiture and speculation. The irony in which the writers 
indulged derived additional zest from the hope commonly enter- 
tained, that the violent dismissal of the Rump would lead to the 
re-establishment of the Monarchy. This expectation was openly 
expressed at the close of one of the ballads :— 


‘And now I would gladly conclude my song 

With a prayer, as ballads are wont to do; 

But yet I'll forbear; for I think, ere long, 
We shall have a King and a Parliament too.’ 


One of the most humorous and caustic of the songs upon the 
Dissolution is that called ‘The Sale of Rebellious Household 
Stuff, to the venerable tune of ‘ Old Sir Simon, the King.” In 
the first verse we are told that Rebellion has broken up house, 
and that the old lumber is now for sale; and then follow the 
particulars, of which the following verse is a sample :— 


‘ Will you buy any bacon flitches, 
The fairest that ever were spent ? 
They’re the sides of the old committees, 
Fed up in the Long Parliament. 
Here’s a pair of bellows and tongs. 
And for a small matter I’ll sell ye ’em, 
They’re made of the Presbyter’s lungs, 
To blow up the coals of rebellion.’ 


There is a capital Royalist song, of which there exist several 
versions, indifferently called, ‘Law lies a-Bleeding,’ and ‘The 
Power of the Sword,’ or, as Mr. Wilkins has it, ‘ The Dominion 
of the Sword.’ The opening, so far at least as the bounding 
versification goes, bears so close a resemblance to a passage in a 
song of Sir William Davenant’s in the ‘Siege of Rhodes,’ that 
the Court poet might be suspected to be the author of both. 
We quote from the collected edition of the Rump Songs, Mr. 
Wilkins’ copy being full of corruptions. 
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458 The Historic Element in Ballads. 
' Lay by your pleading, Law lies a-bleeding, 
Burn.all your studies down, and throw away your reading ; 
Small power the word has, and can afford us 
Not half.so many privileges as the sword has.’ 
Davenant’s lines are :— 
* Beat down our grottoes, and hew down our bowers, 

Dig up our arbours, and root up our flowers ; 

Our gardens are bulwarks and bastions become, 

Then hang up our lutes, we must sing to the drum.’ 
If Davenant had not been a loyalist, the whole song, which de- 
scribes women throwing off their dainty airs and preparing for 
the horrors of war, might be fairly taken to convey a covert 
allusion to the patriotic ladies who, during the Civil War, con- 
tributed their earrings, bracelets, spoons, &c., to the maintenance 
of the Parliamentary army, hence called by the disaffected, says 
May, the ‘Thimble and Bodkin Army.’ Davenant’s lines, at all 
events, fit the situation :-— 

‘Our patches and our curls, 
So exact in each station, 
Our powders and our purls, 
Are now out of fashion. 

Hence with our needles, and give us your spades ; 

We that were ladies, grow coarse as your maids. 

Our coaches have driven us to balls at the Court, 

We now must drive barrows to earth up the fort.’ 

The corruptions in Mr. Wilkins’ version of the ‘Sword’ song 
are of a kind that ought not to have.escaped the vigilance of an 
editor: ex. gr., illustrations of the power of the sword :— 

‘It talks of small things, but it sets up all things, 
This masters money, though money masters all things.’ 
The substitution of a repetition for a rhyme is bad enough, but 
the verse as it stands is sheer nonsense. Here is the true reading, 
the point of which is obvious :— 
‘It talks of tall things, and sets up small things, 
This masters money, though money masters all things.’ 
In the following examples, the spurious and the correct versions 
are shown in juxtaposition, so that the significance of the verbal 
differences may be seen at once :— 
‘It conquers the crown, too, the grave and the gown, too.’ 
‘It conquers the crown, too, the furs and the gown, too.’ 
‘ This subtle disaster turns bonnet to beaver.’ 
‘ This subtle deceiver turns bonnet to beaver.’ 
‘This makes a layman to preach and to pray, man.’ 
‘ This fits a layman to preach and to pray, man.’ 
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The ‘ Rota’ Club. 459 


The indifference with which the Cavaliers were treated on the 
Restoration, while honours and emoluments were heaped on their 
opponents, drew many a groan from the ballad-mongers. In one 
piece, a tattered old soldier complains that he went to Court, and 
did not recognise a single familiar face there of his surviving 
comrades who fought at Truro, or York, or Marston Moor. But, 
he adds :— 

‘ But truly there are swarms of those 
Who lately were our chiefest foes, 
Of pantaloons and muffs ; 

Whilst the old rusty Cavalier 
Retires, or dare not once appear, 
For want of coin and cuffs.’ 


It was the old story of the in-coming party turning tail upon 
their friends, and treating their enemies with favour. In vain 
the conduits ran with wine on the 29th May, 1660, and velvet 
and satin, and gold and silver, went in a procession for seven 
hours through the City. The poor Cavaliers, haggard and out at 
elbows, were none the better for that brave sight. 


‘ The conduits ravished with joy, 
As I may say, did run all day 
Great plenty of wine; 
And every gentleman of note, 
In ’s velvet coat that could be got, 
In glory did shine.’ 
* 


‘ And thus conducted all along, 
Throughout the throng, till he did come 
Unto Whitehall.’ 


What he did when he got there, a Royalist poet could hardly be 
expected to reveal. It was left for Marvel to let the world know 
how that memorable day was closed, and how his Majesty, in his 
‘new slashed doublet,’ took refuge from the popular ovation in 
the arms of Mrs. Palmer. 

The ballad of ‘The Rota,’ in which allusion is made to the 
introduction of the ballot-box at the club over which Harrington 
presided, in New Palace Yard, is not in Mr. Wilkins’s collection, 
and by the omission the reader loses one of the most remarkable 
incidents in our political history, as tracked through the broad- 
sides. It would be unreasonable to require of an editor who 
undertakes to form an anthology of our stall literature from 1641 
to 1757, within the narrow compass of two volumes, printed with 
a luxurious outlay of margin, that he should include every ballad 
recommended by special merit or particular circumstances ; nor 
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460 The Historie Element in Ballads. 

would it be possible to please everybody in a compilation em- 
barrassed by such an extensive variety of choice. But the ballad 
of ‘ The Rota’ admits of no diversity of opinion. It records the 
existence, and describes the operations, of a ‘gang,’ as honest 
Antony 4 Wood calls them, who met to ballot ‘how things 
should be carried’ at the time when the Restoration was trem- 
bling in the balance, while Monk, with his characteristic caution, 
was yet waiting upon events, and Fairfax was endeavouring to 
open a communication with him in Scotland, Lambert's army 
occupying the country between them. The debates of the Rota 
club at that moment were of peculiar interest. The room was 
crowded every evening, partly from curiosity to witness the new 
mode of voting by ballot, and partly to hear the discussions at 
which some famous men assisted. The omission of the ballad is, 
therefore, an oversight of magnitude. Upon the whole, however, 
Mr. Wilkins must be allowed to have discharged his task in this 
respect with equity to all parties, and with judgment in the selec- 
tion. The Royalists and the Roundheads are pretty equally 
represented, and few-of the leading events connected with the 
conflicts of factions, or other sources of popular agitation, from 
the expulsion of the Stuarts to the reign of the first two Georges, 
are left without illustration, more or less. If the whole purpose 
of such a publication were to present a rapid panorama of party 
history, exhibited in isolated specimens of our Bohemian doggerel, 
there would be nothing very material to object to in these 
volumes ; but there are other considerations of greater moment, 
in a literary point of view, to which Mr. Wilkins has not attended 
satisfactorily. 

The date of a political ballad is always important, and often 
indispensable as a clue to its allusions. But there is nothing 
more difficult to determine, generally, than the exact dates of 
ballads. Political broadsides are rarely dated; and even when 
they are, the year of publication by no means fixes the date of 
composition, which is what we want to know. With a due sense 
of historical responsibility, Mr. Wilkins arranges his selections in 
chronological order, setting down even the very year to which 
each ballad belongs. The design is admirable. But where does 
he get his chronology ? If we were quite sure of his authorities, 
we should have more confidence in acknowledging our obligations 
to him. But he scrupulously abstains from telling us, not only 
where he obtained the dates of the ballads, but where he obtained 
the ballads themselves. We cannot take both upon trust. The 
bulk of the ballads, no doubt, are common to several collections; 
but it was not, therefore, the less incumbent on Mr. Wilkins to 
point, out the sources from whence he drew his materials, as ver- 
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Alterations of Original Texts. 461 


sions differ, and some of his versions vary strangely from the 
originals. He is silent, in short, concerning those particulars upon 
which it is the special business of an editor to enlighten us. 
Without impugning the dates to which we have no clue, we may 
be excused for declining to place much dependence on them, since 
we find presumptive errors in other cases, when the means of 
correction were close at hand. ‘A Mad World, my Masters,’ for 
instance, is placed under the year 1646, although, from internal 
evidence, it appears to have been written during the lifetime of 
Pym, who died in November, 1643 ; ‘ The General Pardon passed 
by the Rump,’ here assigned to 1652, is dated 1653 in the Rump 
Songs ; ‘The Dominion of the Sword,’ which applies forcibly to 
the devastations of the Civil War, is placed after the execution of 
Charles I., without any apparent justification; Cleaveland’s 
‘Puritan,’ which fits any period, is relegated at haphazard to 
1648; and Marvel’s ‘ King’s Vows,’ or, as it is called in his col- 
lected works, ‘ Royal Resolutions,’ is dated 1679, although full of 
allusions which warrant the supposition that it was written several 
years before. 

It may be an open question, to be determined in each case by 
circumstances, whether an editor is authorized—and, if so, to what 
extent—in altering his text out of deference to modern scruples ; 
but it will be admitted by the most uncompromising stickler for 
expurgated editions that, when an editor does undertake to 
‘ purify’ his original, he is at least bound to apprize his readers 
of the jurisdiction he has usurped, and to take care that it shall be 
exercised upon an intelligible and uniform principle. Now Mr. 
Wilkins has not only taken considerable liberties of this kind 
without giving any notice of his intention, but he is so incon- 
sistent and capricious as to retain in one page grosser phrases than 
he strikes out in another. The reader who is acquainted with 
the text of Marvel’s ‘ Royal Resolutions’ will see how the spirit of 
the verse has been destroyed, and its satire blunted by the sub- 
stitution which we mark below in italics. 

*T’ll have a council shall always sit still, 
And give me a licence to do what I will ; 
And two secretaries shall flourish a quill.’ 
In vol. i., p. 180, the force of a verse is seriously damaged by 
the banishment of a word which Mr. Wilkins does not scruple to 
indicate in blank in other places, where the rhyme lays it as bare 
as if it were printed in full. In the same page the same word is 
changed into the weak and mawkish term ‘ girl,’ which literally 
suppresses the author's meaning, while the word ‘sound’ is 
minced into ‘ sweet.’ 
‘From Harry Martin's girl, that was neither sweet nor pretty.’ 
NO. LXVI. H 
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The sensibility exhibited in such instances as these contrasts 
oddly with the indifference manifested to worse grossnesses else- 
where ; as, for example, in Sir Charles Hanbury’s ballad, vol. ii., 
p. 318. | 

For another class of alterations in the text, accidental or in- 
tentional, the printer, perhaps, is responsible. Lord Bath and 
his colleagues are represented returning home to London at night 
from ‘a feast at Newcastle. The fact was, as may be seen by 
reference to the original, in the collection called ‘The New 
Ministry,’ 1742, that Pulteney and his friends had been dining at 
Claremont with the Duke of Newcastle; so that, instead of ‘a 
feast at Newcastle, it ought to be ‘a feast at Newcastle's. In 
the next page, the gist, to say nothing of the rhythm, of a line, 
referring to the previous administration of Lord Orford, is lost by 
the omission of the word ‘ once,’ which we supply in brackets ;— 


‘He was [once] overturned, I confess, but not hurt.’ 


The blunder committed in the opening of this ‘New Ministry’ 
ballad by the omission of the possessive case is balanced at the 
close by its insertion :— 
‘ Learn hence, honest Britons, in spite of your pains, 
That Orford’s old coachman still governs the reins.’ 
Which should be,— 


‘That Orford, old coachman, still governs the reins.’ 


The Craftsman is quoted as the authority for the fact that ‘Sir 
Charles H. Williams said of Walpole that he laughed the heart's 
laugh.’ And we are told that ‘the whole of the newspapers’ of 
the.Commonwealth were called ‘Mercuries.’ Denzil Hollis is 
split into two men by a comma; and ‘ army, officers,’ are joined 
in one by a hyphen. Cromwell is made to 

‘ Promise his army he knows not what, 
And set upon the college-gate.’ 
Whereas the author makes him ‘set it, his promise, and not 
himself, upon the college-gate. ‘Scold,’ which fits the sense, is 
metamorphosed into ‘ scowl,’ to furnish a sort of Irish rhyme to 
‘soul; and ‘ ruff,’ which in the following line of a political litany 
has an obvious significance, 


‘ And from a fool’s head that looks through a chain and a ruff,’ 


is changed into ‘duff,’ which has no signification at all. In the 
same way the point and humour of a song on the dissolution of 
the Rump are flattened into the dreariest commonplace by a 
verbal change, which may be a misprint, but has a very suspicious 
look of premeditation. ‘The song-writer gives a rapid account of 
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the Parliament, and tells us that for many years it had neither 
head nor heart— 
‘ Of these long since it was bereft, 
And nothing but the Tail was left, 
You know as well as I. 
‘ And in this Tail there was a tongue, 
Lenthal, I mean, &c.’ 
And finally winds up with— 


‘This Tail’s now done, the Speaker’s dumb, 

Thanks to the Trumpet and the Drum.’ 
The intention of the line is so transparent that we must only hope 
Mr. Wilkins’s version was not meant as a critical emendation ;— 


‘This ¢ale’s now done, the Speaker’s dumb, &c.’ 


The Scottish Jacobite songs, having the advantage of unity 
of sentiment and singleness of purpose, and being written in a 
flexible and*expressive dialect well suited to the production of 
musical effects, possess a poetical interest which seldom, perhaps 


we ought to say never, attach to the English political ballad. . 


The volume of Jacobite relics, recently published under the 
editorship of Dr. Mackay, contrasts in this respect very favour- 
ably with the contemporary ballads of England. While these 
pieces display equal vigour, and sometimes even fiercer powers 
of invective, they are marked by a dramatic and picturesque 
spirit which it would have been as impossible to import into 
the London lyrics, Royalist or Roundhead, Whig or Tory, as 
to inspire a boxed-up twig in the murky air of a city den with 
the lusty freshness of the mountain heather. The misfortunes of 
the Stuarts—defeat, flight, exile, and the scaffold—supplied an 
inexhaustible theme for songs replete with tenderness, defiance, 
and hope to a clannish people, proud of the traditions of their 
great families, and a hundred-fold more ardent in their patriotism 
than their southern brethren. The Jacobite minstrelsy of Scot- 
land touches every mode of the lyre; sometimes melting into 
tears, sometimes hurling curses upon the enemies of the banished 
race ; at one moment transmitting the slogan of an ancient house 
from fastness to fastness in a thrilling burst of wild verse, and at 
another, veiling the political design in an allegory of love, or in 
a pastoral picture, which, seizing upon some popular form or 
image, rapidly spread through every part of the country, and 
served all the purposes of secret signs and watchwords for the 
whole population. The story of ‘The Cuckoo’ is an example of 
one of the many shapes in which ‘ Bonny Prince Charlie’ was 
celebrated in disguise, and his coming openly anticipated under 
a fanciful mask. Hogg could not see any connexion between 
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the Chevalier and the cuckoo; but, says Dr. Mackay, ‘ the cuckoo 
‘is the harbinger of spring and summer; and the Jacobites, in 
‘the ‘winter of their discontent, may well have prayed for the 
‘return of the bonny bird, and the fine weather that would 
‘accompany it.’ The point of the song is palpable. Indeed, in 
such lines as the following, the Chevalier is much more apparent 
than the cuckoo, and the instinct of the people must have detected 
him at once. 


‘The cuckoo’s a bonny bird, when he comes home, 
The cuckoo’s a bonny bird, when he comes home, 
He'll fley away the wild birds that hawk about the throne, 
My bonny cuckoo, when he comes home. 
The cuckoo’s the bonny bird, and he’ll hae the day ; 
The cuckoo’s the royal bird, whatever they may say ; 
Wi’ the whistle o’ his mou’, and the blink o’ his e’e, 
He’ll scare a’ the unco birds away frae me.’ 


Again, with the popular refrain of ‘ Ower the hills and far away,’ 
which happily fitted the political situation, and insured a wide 
currency to the sentiments, we have the Chevalier turned into a 
Highland plaid. 
‘Ower the hills and far away, 

It’s ower the hills and far away ; 

Ower the hills and ower the sea, 

The wind has blown my plaid frae me. 

My tartan plaid, my ae good sheet, 

That keepit me frae wind and weet, 

And held me bien baith night and day, 

Is ower the hills and far away.’ 


The Jacobite purpose of the song comes out with sudden and 
terrible clearness in the last verse. 


‘ But though ’t has left me bare indeed, 
And blawn my bonnet off my head, 
There’s something hid in Highland brae ; 
It hasna blawn my sword away. 

Then ower the hills and ower the dales, 
Ower all England and thorough Wales, 
The broadsword yet shall bear the sway, 
Ower the hills and far away.’ 


Of a different order is ‘The Gathering of the Hays of Errol,’ 
written to the tune of an old Highland pibroch. The stanza we 
quote is the first ; and probably belongs, in the original Gaelic, 
to an age antecedent to Jacobitism ; but it is incorporated with 
verses which were certainly composed in the interest of the 
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Chevalier, and in which the stirring call of the clan is appro- 
priately followed up by the march, the charge, the battle, and the 
ursuit. 

: ‘Mac Garadh! Mac Garadh! red men of the Tay, 

Ho! gather! ho! gather! like hawks to the prey. 

Mac Garadh, Mac Garadh, Mac Garadh, come fast, 

The flame’s on the beacon, the horn’s on the blast. 

The standard of Errol unfolds its white breast, 

And the falcon of Loncartie stirs in her nest. 

Come away, come away, come to the tryst, 

Come in, Mac Garadh, from east and from west.’ 


In a brief but pregnant introduction to his volume, Dr. Mackay 
draws a forcible sketch of the circumstancesin which the Jacobite 
minstrelsy originated and attained its greatest excellence, and is 
careful to distinguish between the genuine Jacobite remains and 
the imitations of those which are to be found inserted in almost 
every previous collection, with all the parade and display of 
editorial vigilance. The term properly assigned by Dr. Mackay 
to the run of the Jacobite songs is from the flight and expulsion 
of James II. to the Battle of Culloden, when the last hope of the 
Stuarts was broken—that is, from 1688 to 1746, a period of 
about fifty-eight years. All the songs and satires written within 
that period were true Jacobite productions ; all others are fabrica- 
tions. But the difficulty is, in many cases, to distinguish between 
the real and the spurious, for the fabrications are often as good as 
the originals, and sometimes better. Some thirty or forty years 
ago, the rage for forgeries of this description grew into an 
epidemic, and such men as Hogg, Allan Cunningham, and Clare, 
the Northamptonshire peasant, caught the infection, and as an 
exercise of literary ingenuity, committed a variety of playful 
frauds upon the public in the way of modern antiques, which have 
since passed current in the anthologies. Whether Dr. Mackay 
has succeeded in fixing all the delinquents we cannot pretend to 
determine, but are quite content to abide by his judgment. He 
possesses the best requisites for the task—an intimate knowledge 
of Jacobite history in prose and verse, and a practical insight 
into the style, topics, and mechanism of Jacobite minstrelsy. The 
discrimination he shows in his annotations, which have the great 
merit of being always sound and to the purpose, and never long, 
enhance both the value and authority of the work, which isbeyond 
comparison the most complete and trustworthy collection of the 
Stuart relics that has hitherto been made. It is, in fact, some- 
thing more ; for Dr. Mackay, not satisfied with having culled and 
ticketed the genuine songs, has relegated the most remarkable of 
the fabrications and imitations to an appendix, where the curious 
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reader may regale himself with ‘modern Jacobitism’ to the fulk 
measure of his illicit desires. 

Amongst the most quaint scraps in this volume is the old 
‘Rhyme to Porringer,’ which may be cited in illustration of the 
tendency of one age to copy another, and to transmit popular 
forms in a multitude of new applications, long after the original 
has passed into oblivion. A multitude of examples occur in the 
burthens of political ballads, Scotch and English; but this is 
rather of a different character : 

‘O what’s the rhyme to porringer ? 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 
King James the Seventh had ae dochter, 
And he ga’e her to an Oranger. 
Ken ye how he requited him ? 
Ken ye how he requited him ? 
The lad has into England come, 
And ta’en the crown in spite o’ him.’ 


In the days of the last Regency this old verse was made to do 
service over again in a travesty, when the Prince of Orange 
became the accepted suitor of the Princess Charlotte. 

‘Come, try your wits, my poets rare ; 
Find me a rhyme for porringer. 
The Prince he had a daughter fair, 
And gave the Prince of Orange her.’ 


One of the most popular of the Jacobite songs, perhaps of 
Scotch songs in general, is ‘The White Cockade.’ We should 
be glad to have had a little more of its history than Dr. Mackay 
has given us ; but, perhaps, we ought to conclude that, as he has 

told us nothing, there was really nothing to tell. Itmay be worth 
noting, for the further consideration of musical antiquaries, that 
there is a remarkable coincidence between a verse of this song 
and a passage in the old Irish ballad popularly known by the 
initial line, ‘I will dye my petticoat with red.’ Here is the 
Scotch verse : 
‘T'll sell my rock, I’ll sell my reel, 
My rippling-kame and spinning-wheel, 
To buy mysel’ a tartan plaid, 
A braid sword, durk, and white cockade. 
O he’s a ranting, roving blade, &c.’ 
The Irish heroine, whose lover is also a soldier, runs on to much 
the same purpose : 
. ‘Pil sell my rock, and I'll sell my reel, 
And likewise my spinning-wheel, 
And I’ll buy my love a sword anda shiel. 
Sing bither, bither, slan, slan, slan !’ 
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The lines are nearly identical. Do they both come from a common 
origin ? or is there larceny somewhere ? 

Although perfectly distinct from the class of broadsides, to which 
we have exclusively directed attention in these desultory re- 
marks, it will not be wholly irrelevant to add a word in conclusion 
about the collection of ballads recently compiled in America by 
Mr. Child. It would be an inadequate recognition of its claims 


to say of it merely that it is upon a more considerable scale than ~ 


any previous collection, that it extends to eight volumes, and 
includes upwards of four hundred pieces. The magnitude of 
such an undertaking is not the safest test of its merits; nor do 
we think that in this instance the value of the result is in pro- 
portion to its bulk. As a matter of critical judgment we should 
have preferred a less elaborate and more careful selection. A 
large assembly in a limited community must inevitably be indis- 
criminate ; and the consequence is that some ballads have been 
admitted into these volumes which have no right to be there, and 
others which a fastidious taste would have unhesitatingly exe 
cluded. But, without descending into questions that cannot be 
satisfactorily discussed in this place, we must not withhold from 
the publication the praise of extraordinary industry. To an 
English writer, trained in the local traditions and national lore, 
and having all the requisite sources of information close at hand, 
the difficulties would have been comparatively small; but to an 
editor not to the manner born, and carrying on his operations 
some thousands of miles off, the difficulties would seem to be all 
but insurmountable. It is not to be expected, under such cir- 
cumstances, that he should be able to throw much fresh light on our 
legendary stores ; that his criticism should be distinguished by a 
wide acquaintance with our customs, or a profounder study of our 
literature, than those of his predecessors, from whose fountains 
he must have drawn his knowledge; or, least of all, that the 
couleur locale should be impressed upon his labours. Mr. Child 
does not aim at any great feats of originality. He brings to his 
task the ordinary qualifications of a scholar, and has extended his 
view over other regions of poetry, besides that of England and 
English ballads. But his editorial comments are brief, and 
seldom exhibit much novelty. He rarely ventures to investigate 
questions of authorship or chronology ; of fabrications he takes 
little note; and the suggestions of the text, in the way of lan- 
guage, metrical forms, personal or historical references, or 
variations of versions, pass by unobserved. It is not in these 
directions that Mr. Child has sought to give the charm of com- 
pleteness to his work, but in the fulness of the feast he has set 
before that popular class of readers who take much more delight 
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in the old ballads themselves, by themselves, than in any amount 
of learning that can be expended upon them. We suspect that this 
class is more numerous than editors in general are willing to 
believe, and that Mr. Child has hit the happy medium between 
the critics and the public in providing a liberal collection of 
ballads, which contains just enough of commentary and explana- 
tion to satisfy the chief points of inquiry ; and a museum so rich 
” in specimens, that there is something to be found to everybody's 
taste, with almost a certainty that nothing of importance has 
been forgotten. 


Arr. VIII.—(1.) Treaty of Peace with China. Concluded October, 
1860 


(2.) The Chinese and their Rebellions. By Tuomas TaYLor 
Meapows, Chinese Interpreter in Her Majesty’s Civil Service. 
London : Smith and Elder. 1856. 

(3.) The Chinese Empire. By M. Hvo, formerly Missionary Apos- 
tolic in China. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1855. 

(4.) Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China, and the British Tea 
Plantations in the Himalaya. By Rosrrt Fortune, &c. 2 vols. 
London: Murray. 1853. 

(5.) Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, in 
the Years 1857, 1858, and 1859. By Laurence O1ipHant, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. 2 vols. Blackwood. 1859. 

(6.) Supplement to the last Edition of McOulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary. 1860. Art. ‘Shanghae.’ 


THE Chinese events which have been proclaimed to Europe, 
during the last few months, have succeeded each other with 
startling rapidity. We have fought our way, jointly with the 
French, step by step, to the Chinese capital ; and we have dic- 
tated a peace not ill calculated to widen our commerce and 
strengthen our political footing in the extreme East. But while 
we have been congratulating ourselves on this result, as the well- 
won trophy of an expensive and laborious campaign, we have 
found, to our surprise, that a third Power, without drawing the 
sword, or so much as maintaining a hostile attitude towards 
China, has meanwhile gained incomparably more than France 
and England together, in politics, if not also in trade. We shall 
be among the last, indeed, to disparage our own Convention of 
Pekin. The late war with.China was necessary to restore the 
honour of our flag ; and without its restoration neither trade nor 
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life was safe in any quarter of the empire in which the Manchoo 
dynasty still ruled. The indemnity stipulated by the two allies, 
though very insufficient to meet the expenses which the war had 
entailed, was probably as large as could be extorted without pro- 
voking fresh incentives to resistance in the course of its discharge. 
The opening of the port of Tien-Tsin to British trade also gave 
our produce a market in the North of China, where the rebels 
were unlikely to clash with the Imperial Government. The final 
ratification of the Treaty of 1858 inflicted a moral lesson on the 
Chinese authorities ; and the concession of a second island de- 
pendency to the British Crown strengthened our position in that 
distant quarter. 

For the justification of the Chinese war—which seems, strangely 
enough, to be disputed in circumstances in which war with any 
other Power would be universally acknowledged to be right—we 
must refer our readers to our previous discussions of the subject. 
That is not now the question ; and we trust that our sword is 
sheathed in China for a long period to come. It is at this time 
more appropriate to inquire how the new relations which we have 
formed with the Government, still subsisting in undisturbed autho- 
rity in the north of that empire, are likely to affect the future of 
our trade. But the astonishing concession which the Russians 
have almost simultaneously obtained has imported a new element 
into the question, and we must consider in what degree our 
Chinese prospects are affected by it. 

When the Russian Government, at the close of last year, were 
so assiduously and gratuitously dischargixg the duties of letter- 
carrier to the Western Powers, it seemed obvious that they must 
have had some ulterior motive than that of boasting of the excel- 
lence of their postal communications. The transmission of intel- 
ligence from Pekin to St. Petersburg was effected in five weeks. 
The distance being seven thousand miles, as the crow flies, and 
probably eight thousand by the beaten track, the rate of transit 
was thus nearly two hundred and thirty miles a day. Relays of 
horses must have been kept at short intervals throughout the 
whole of this immense distance. Meanwhile, however, Western 
Europe appeared to take it for granted that the sole aim of 
Russia in this vast arrangement was to evince the important part 
which she was able to play in their most distant enterprises. 
This feeling of security was scarcely warranted by her ante- 
cedents. In 1858 she had obtained from the Court of Pekin a 
territorial concession on the north bank of the Amoor, equal to 
the area of Germany. A fortnight after she had announced the 
conclusion of our peace with that Government, the St. Petersburg 
Gazette published the text of a new treaty with China, making a 
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fresh territorial cession on the south bank of the river, equal to 
the area of Italy. 

It is hardly less remarkable that this treaty produced a sweeping 
change in the laws which regulated the commercial relations of the 
two Governments. Russia, however desirous of an export for her 
surplus produce, had maintained, in nearly all quarters of her- 
empire, a tariff so restricted as to be almost prohibitive. Indeed, 
it was said that the clause in the Treaty of 1856 (which con- 
eluded the Crimean war), providing for the opening of certain 
ports in the Black Sea, cost her a sharper pang than the clause 
which prohibited the rebuilding of maritime arsenals such as 
Sebastopol. The commercial policy of China was nearly similar ; 
and every one of her ports which we have opened under treaty 
we have opened with the sword. Yet by this treaty the Russians 
and the Chinese have established a system of comparative free 
trade between their respective frontiers. Perhaps the policy of 
each Government began to produce reciprocally a complaint 
against the other similar to that of Mr. Canning, in his laconic 
despatch to the British minister at the Hague—that 


‘In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little, and asking too much ;’ 


and mutual accommodation may have been found preferable to 
reciprocal recrimination. But the change now brought about is 
one of great magnitude. Thetrade between China and European 
Russia, in spite of the immense intervening distance, has existed 
from very early times, and has always been remunerative; and 
the freedom which it has now received may, therefore, be accepted 
as an earnest that it will assume much larger proportions than 
heretofore, since each country has need, in a greater or less 
degree, of the produce of the other. 

Russia is fairly entitled to credit for a desire to improve her 
commercial relations with neighbouring States, and to,relax the 
impolitic severity of her tariffs. But the general characteristics of 
that Government, viewed in connexion with the new dominion it 
has acquired in Northern China, lead us to suspect political and 
ambitious objects even in the reduction of its frontier imposts. 
Direct encouragement is here offered to Russians to become 
settlers in China; and though it may be said that the same 
encouragement is nominally offered to Chinese to settle reci- 
procally in Russia, it is well known that migratory trading is 
altogether opposed to the character of the latter people. Great 
additional knowledge will thus be obtained at St. Petersburg of 
what takes place in the interior of China; and each instance of 
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the mal-treatment of a Russian merchant will doubtless afford a 
pretext for some new demand on the Court of Pekin. 

It seems to be growing the fashion with all dynasties, European 
or Asiatic, to abandon what is called ‘ the cradle of their race.’ 
The King of Sardinia has ceded Savoy; the Pope has for some 
time been contemplating the exchange of Rome for some quiet 
provincial city in Spain or Bavaria; and it is whispered that 
Louis Napoleon has offered to abandon Corsica for a‘ consideration’ 
elsewhere. The Emperor of China has just followed this very non- 
conservative European usage. The representative of the Manchoo 
dynasty has now abandoned nearly the whole of Manchooria to 
the Russians. This surrender seems very much to cut off from 
his house the force of the traditions which bind him to the im- 
perial throne. A sovereign who is no ‘choice of the people,’ 
neither of ancient descent as sovereign of China, seems to linger 
upon the Chinese throne as a sort of hybrid between a usurper 
and an alien, when he abandons what a country squire would call 
his ancient hereditary property. 

At any rate, the politics of that important corner of Asia must 
be very much changed, since the Russian Empire has made, in 
less than three years, a complete sweep over those vast Man- 
choorian plains on either side of the Amoor, the previously semi- 
neutral condition of which was held by Asiatic politicians to be 
essential to the independence both of China and Japan. The 
frontiers of Russia are now stretched within little more than six 
hundred miles of Pekin ; and her new Manchoorian sea-board is 
supplied with excellent harbours within a day or two’s pleasant 
sail of Hakodadi. Moreover, the acquisition of this sea-board is 
the first circumstance which has presented to Russia the means 
of commanding an important position in Asiatic waters. The 
barren and northerly sea-boards to which she was before restricted 
in Eastern Asia, were nothing more than a mere outlet for 
Siberia; and an outlet for Siberia may be presumed to be worth 
very little. The six hundred miles which now separate the 
Russian standards from Pekin are likely to be thought a trifle 
by a Government which makes ‘so light of the seven or eight 
thousand which separate its Manchoorian sea-boards from its 
own capital. The imperial house of Manchoo is beginning to 
find this omnipresent Russian Empire in the same disagreeable 
proximity to it that the houses of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern 
have for some time been experiencing. Within one hundred and 
eighty miles of Berlin and Vienna, the six hundred which sepa- 
rate it from Pekin are, in a military sense, no greater barrier 
when we consider the difference in the obstacles which scientific 
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fortification, in Austria and Prussia, present to the march of a 
hostile army. An Empire threatening Vienna from Warsaw, 
threatening Berlin from the Vistula, threatening to take Ham- 
merfest from Sweden and Norway, still threatening Turkey from 
Teflis and the Caucasus, threatening Teheran by a flotilla on the 
Caspian, threatening Hakodadi and Yedo by another flotilla 
from the mouth of the Amoor, and, finally, threatening Pekin 
from the cradle of the Chinese dynasty, certainly demands the 
ceaseless scrutiny of those Maritime Powers whose interest lies in 
maintaining the independence of its neighbours. 

Nor are these suggestions really open to the plausible objec- 
tion that, to whatever point the Russian dominion may extend, 
the aggressive power of Russia must be slight, because it would 
cost her nearly as great an effort to move bodies of troops across 
the immense surface of her own dominion, to the confines of some 
remote neighbour, as it would to march those troops through 
hostile countries. As we are discussing Russian aggression 
merely in reference to China, we will content ourselves with the 
example which that quarter of the world offers. Now Manchooria 
is a country perfectly qualified to elicit and-maintain an army of 
its own; it requires but Russian rule, Russian discipline, and 
Russian military science. Those desiderata will be readily and 
economically supplied ; and a Manchoorian Russia may, in a few 
years, rise up on the north of China. Manchooria is equally 
qualified, though after a longer interval of time, to develop a 
fleet which would, at any rate, drive every Asiatic flag from the 
sea. Here we could, of course, overrule her, so long as we 
remain friendly with France ; though the task would add to our 
maritime efforts, as well as to our diplomatic vigilance. 

The position of the Taeping dynasty presents an important 
element in the question. ‘That dynasty is hardly to be called 
‘rebel’ any longer. Its edicts are enunciated as ‘in the tenth 
year of its reign ; and it appears to be in possession of nearly the 
half of China. Its territory, indeed, is hardly delimited de facto 
any more than it is de jure; for it is perpetually shifting with 
the oscillations of fortune in each encounter of the rival armies, 
although it does not appear that either army seriously designs 
the extirpation of the cther. There seems to be, on the con- 
trary, an excellent understanding between the two forces, broken 
only by deviations from some implied contract as to which army 
should enjoy priority in the sack of certain towns. This 
anomalous situation may, therefore, continue for a long period. 
But it must be remembered that the Chinese rebel on very 
plausible, and on what they no doubt think very sound, theocratic 
principles. They acknowledge a sovereign, as such, on the 
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theory that his rule possesses the sanction of the Supreme Being. 
But as soon as he becomes very unlucky, or some such pre- 
sumptive manifestation of disfavour from their theocracy arises, 
they are apt to regard this sanction as withdrawn, and to eject 
him with remarkably little ceremony. Mr. Taylor Meadows, in 
his work on The Chinese and their Rebellions, has thrown some 


light on this point, in discussing the establishment of the Manchoo 
power in China :— 


‘T have shown [he observes] that it was a Chinese rebel, Le-tsze- 
ching, not the Manchoo Tartars, who overthrew, after an eight years’ 
fight, the last native dynasty of the Mings. In spite of years of in- 
ternal troubles, the latter had then still on their borders a general, 
Woo-san-kwei, at the head of an army efficient enough to keep off the 
Manchoos. At crises of this kind the question which each Chinese has 
to decide for himself is, Has the Divine Commission been withdrawn 
from the present house? And, if so, to whom of the various aspirants 
for the sovereignty has it been given? Had Woo-san-kwei and his 
army recognised Le-tsze-ching as the new Divinely Appointed, it is 
highly probable that a new native dynasty would have been firmly 
established ; and that, instead of the Manchoos conquering China, the 
Chinese would have annexed Manchooria. 

‘But Woo-san-kwei held it his duty to support the Ming family, or 
at least decided that Le-tsze-ching was not the new recipient of the 
‘Teen Ming,’ or Divine Commission, but a rebellious usurper. He 
could not, however, hope at once to fight him and to defend the 
boundaries against the Manchoos. In his dilemma, he resorted to the 
plan of making peace with the latter, and inviting their cooperation, 
in the hope that, when he had crushed the native usurper, he should find 
means of expelling or bribing out the foreign barbarians.’ (pp. 106, 107.) 


It would seem as though Russia had in contemplation to 
attain the same ends as the Manchoo dynasty, on their accession 
to the Chinese throne, and by the very same means. That 
dynasty is now much in the position of John Barleycorn, between 
the Russians and the Rebels,— 


‘But a miller used him worst of all, 
For he crushed him between two stones.’ 


And if between the two rivals the Manchoo dynasty should be 
crushed, the game would, no doubt, lie between the Russians and 
the Taepings. 

The method by which Russia brought about this result 
is not accurately known. To speak first, however, of the 
original concession of 1858, it is believed that China, finding 
herself simultaneously threatened by Russia and the Maritime 
Powers, resolved to buy off Russia; and having done this, she 
began by breaking the Treaty of Tien-Tsin, in 1859, with hostili- 
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ties at the mouth of the Peiho. There is reason, also, to believe 
that this course was adopted by the Chinese Government at the 
instigation of Russia. General Ignatieff, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, was meanwhile received and acknowledged at Pekin. 
When the Anglo-French invasion, in the autumn of 1860, 
assumed so serious a character as to threaten the capital, the 
Chinese Government are known to have solicited the mediation 
of Ignatieff. The ambassador, perceiving his advantage, made a 
fresh exorbitant demand as the condition of his support; which 
was, in point of fact, altogether unavailing to the Chinese, who 
were unaware that General Ignatieff would not have counter- 
weighed a single grain in the demands of Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros. The Chinese Government thus acted pretty much the 
part of a landowner who sold two enormous slices of his estate, 
in order to support the costs of his litigation with two of his 
neighbours about a right of way up a river which watered his 
grounds and ran by his mansion. 

There is a further deduction, touching our own interests, to be 
drawn from these facts, besides the obvious one that it is our 
duty to scrutinize accurately the movements of the Russians in that 
quarter. We allude to the inference that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will be convinced of the further territorial designs of 
Russia, and being alarmed by a rapid encroachment that bears 
no sort of disguise, will throw themselves openly on the support 
of the Maritime Powers of Western Europe ; who, as the Chinese 
must now be aware, desire only commerce, and not territory. It 
may further be anticipated, as the result of such an encroach- 
ment, that the hostile influence of Russia from the mainland 
towards Great Britain and France trading upon the sea-board, 
will grow more direct and more powerful than it has shown itself 
heretofore to be. It would certainly be ludicrous enough if 
the drama of the late Turkish war were hereafter to be re-enacted 
in China, and the Chinese Ambassador were to be receiving an 
ovation in London 4 propos of the British and French forces fight- 
ing for his Manchoo sovereign against the Emperor of Russia! 
This is, no doubt, a false reductio ad absurdum from our Oriental 
policy, which Mr. Bright would take exceeding pleasure in deli- 
neating to some of his willing audiences at Manchester and Bir- 
mingham. ‘The fact remains, however, that it must be our 
interest to support the Manchoo dynasty—which will probably 
grow friendly to us in proportion as it understands our policy— 
by pacific and commercial relations, against both the Russians 
and the Taepings. Our hold upon China must always be re- 
stricted to its sea-board ; and from thence we must not allow 
any rival to drive us. 
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China, however, in this country, means tea and cotton. The 
Anglo-Chinese trade ought to be, and really is, of reciprocal 
value, imperfectly as trading interests are comprehended either by 
people or Government in China. But the imperfect comprehen- 
sion of these interests is rendered the more striking by the in- 
verse ratio which the balance of trade, as between the two 
countries, bears to their respective populations. The commercial 
compact between the two peoples appears to be this, that the 
Chinese profess to purchase our cotton, while we purchase their 
tea. If the consumption were of corresponding universality in 
the two countries, there would be some 300,000,000 Chinese 
wearing cotton, for the less than 30,000,000 English* drinking 
tea. No one would expect this ratio to be preserved. The two 
countries are very unequal in wealth, and consequent power of 
consumption ; and it would perhaps be strange if there were as 
general a desire for English cottons in China as prevails here for 
Chinese tea. But the exports from England to China are barely 
two-thirds in value of the exports from China to England. 

The Chinese export trade to this country, great as it is, is still 
limited by the population, and it has never been far from attain- 
ing that extreme boundary. The Chinese export trade to other 
countries is limited rather by the artificial barrier of public taste 
for tea-drinking. For when we speak of tea, we speak of the 
necessary staple of Chinese export, since the decline of national 
ingenuity, and of all but agricultural industry, has nearly 
restricted the productive wealth of China to one article of export. 
But the British export trade to China is limited by barriers still 
more artificial. Knowledge of our products, facilities of internal 
transport, free and fair dealing, and a good understanding with 
the people, might impart to our cotton-trade an immense aug- 
mentation. Where there are 300,000,000 to be clothed, the con- 
tingent trade for the nation which, as it were, obtains the con- 
tract is almost incalculable. 

We have said that trade between England and China is sub- 
stantially a question of tea and cotton. But trade between 
British India and China is chiefly a question of opium without 
reciprocity. We find that the exports from China to British 
India are not one-tenth of the exports from British India to 
China. The balance of trade between England and British India 
on the one hand, and China on the other, is thus the reverse of 
what we have described it to be as between England solely and 
China. This arises from the great excess in the demand for 
opium. 

Here is certainly a very unsatisfactory picture of the commer- 

* By this term we designate the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
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cial relations of the two most populous empires of the world. 
The staple export of the Chinese Empire to us is the tea, which 
Mr. Gladstone, it is playfully alleged, is attempting to cut out 
with light claret ; and the staple export of the British Empire to 
China has long been the measure of the intoxication of the 
Chinese people. Without, however, believing either in this ten- 
dency of Mr. Gladstone’s Commercial Treaty, or in the neces- 
sarily immoral results of the Indo-Chinese trade, it must be 
acknowledged that there exists a wide field for the renovation, as 
well as for the extension, of our trade with China. 

Indeed, it requires but a very superficial retrospect of our 
commercial relations with that country to perceive that they have 
hitherto been of an altogether experimental character. Twenty- 
seven years ago, the British trade with China was simply a 
monopoly of the East India Company. This was the case down 
to the year 1834. In that year, by the Statute 3 and 4 William 
IV. cap. 98, the trade of China was thrown open to all classes 
of the King’s subjects, under certain conditions specified in the 
Act. The double characteristic of a trade—up to that time 
maintained as the monopoly of a chartered trading company 
—naturally was that it was comparatively insignificant in its 
extent, while it was more orderly and regular in the manner in 
which it was carried on. A larger trade, but a trade disturbed 


‘by the altercations of merchant captains trading on their own 


responsibility with Chinese officials, was the corresponding 
result of the new system introduced in 1834. 

It appears that at the period at which the trading monopoly of 
the East India Company with China expired, the real value (and 
thisis a technical term of the Custom-house, as distinguished from 
the declared or official value) of the merchandize exported from 
the United Kingdom to China did not exceed 600,000/. annually. 
For a long period, also, the port of Canton was the only artery 
of Chinese trade that was open to Europeans by sea. Indeed, 
down to the close of the last century, the Company traded to 
China for nothing but her tea, for all of which they paid accord- 
ingly in hard cash. From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, however, China began to import manufactured cotton, 
woollen cloth, watches, wrought metals, and some other articles 
which suited the fancy of the richer Chinese, rather than supplied 
the necessities of the masses. These imports continued very 
insignificant in quantity, and that the Chinese did not largely 
avail themselves of the progress of our invention in such articles 
as watches and clocks, even in recent times, may be inferred from 
the fact that the zealous plunderers under General de Mont- 
auban found, at Yuen Ming Yuen, only the clocks which had 
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been presented to a former emperor either by Lord Macartney or 
Lord Amherst. 

But no sooner was the impolitic monopoly of the Company 
broken down, than our exports to China largely increased. Four 
year afterwards, in .1888, they had doubled their amount under 
the exclusive trading of the Company. Such was the prospect 
of our trade in that quarter when the first Chinese war broke out. 
No doubt the surrender of the trade previously maintained by a 
single corporation into the hands of a multiplicity of individual 
traders precipitated the collision, by causing deviations from esta- 
blished usages of trade. The peace of 1842, and the supple- 
mentary or commercial treaty of the same year, concluded by 
Sir Henry Pottinger, now placed our trade on a settled footing. 
Five ports were opened to the English flag, and other facilities 
of commerce were afforded by the concessions of the Chinese 
Government. Peace with China under this treaty continued for 
fourteen years, until its rupture in the famous case of the Arrow, 
at the close of 1856. . 

From that time the increase of our trade with China has been 
rapid. It appears that in 1848, according to the Select Com- 
mittee appointed in that year to inquire into the Chinese trade, 
the imports of China from all nations were valued at 9,500,0001., 
and the exports at 8,000,000/. Meanwhile, the export trade 
from this country to China, which we have described as having 
been of the value of only 600,0001. in 1834, rose to a value of 
1,450,0001. in 1848 (the year following the conclusion of peace), 
and to a value of 2,500,0001. in 1852. 

But the imports from China, which rose in an equal ratio, 
were more important. These consisted, of course, mainly in tea, 
but also to a certain degree in raw and manufactured silks. 
The increase, however, in the tea trade has never been a steady 
increase. Wide periods will always give a considerable increase 
in the importation into this country, while there is often a great 
variation in the opposite tendency between two proximate 
years. Thus, in 1838, the importation of tea, immediately before 
the outbreak of the war—namely, in 1838—amounted to 
40,000,000lbs., and in 1852 it had risen to 66,000,000lbs. 
These figures are a guide rather for the ratio of increase than 
for the positive amount in either period, since a portion of 
either of these amounts refers to imports re-shipped and re- 
exported. 3 

According to a tabular view supplied by M. Huc, the propor- 
tion of maritime trade between China and civilized States, in 
1850, was thus divided. There were 374 English ships ; 183 from 
the United States; 29 Dutch; 13 Spanish; 4 French; and 22 
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from other nations. These figures afford, however, no reliable 
index of relative trade, since they refer simply to the number of 
the ships and not to their tonnage. 

The total amount of tea exported annually by China to diffe- 
rent civilized countries probably lies between a hundred and a 
hundred and twenty willion pounds’ weight. Of this, England 
imports for her own consumption about seventy-six million 
pounds; the United States twenty-five millions; and Russia 
ten millions: while the imports of other States may amount to 
between five and ten millions more. France, on the other hand, 
does not appear to import more than 600,000 pounds, or one per 
cent. of the consumption of our own country. In this state of 
things, it is frequently demanded by French politicians, what 
concern their Government has with China at all, and why the 
establishment of commercial settlements on the coast of that 
country should not be left altogether to the English and the 
Americans? What, perhaps, renders this proposition the more 
plausible is the fact that, while France possesses so infinitesimal 
a share in the consumption of Chinese tea, she has none what- 
ever in the other exports of China. The trade, for instance, in 
raw silk is monopolized by the British and Americans. We 
ourselves, besides the sixty million pounds of tea which we 
annually consume, import also two million pounds of raw 
silk, representing the considerable value of about 1,400,0001. 
M. Hue, when travelling in China, and looking at these matters 
with the eye of a Frenchman, thought he perceived a great 
opening for his country. But French taste must undergo an 
entire change before M. Huc’s countrymen will become a nation 
of tea-drinkers, and their mortal antipathy to this usage may be 
illustrated by a remembrance of the Parisian criticism on Louis 
Philippe fifteen years ago, that ‘he drank tea and was no 
Frenchman.’ It is quite true that the French, without drinking 
it themselves, might aspire to become the carriers for those 
degenerate Teutonic races with whom it found favour; but we 
fear that M. Huc’s notion of the Tricolour cutting out the British 
Ensign and the Stars and Stripes in the carrying trade of China 
must be condemned to the category of patriotic illusions. France, 
however, wishes for a finger in every pie, and although she some-: 
times leaves us but the jackal’s share in royal palaces, we are 
glad to render her a party to any permanent arrangements for the 
maintenance of European commerce in China. 

The newly-published Supplement to Mr. McCulloch’s Com- 
mercial Dictionary, under the articles ‘ Tea,’ and ‘Shanghae,’ 
carries us further than any other authoritative statistics. The 
industry employed in our Chinese trade antiquates earlier data 
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Our Imports of Tea. 


with astonishing rapidity. We shall quote the following figures, 
which serve to indicate various facts of prominent importance :— 


Millions of pounds’ weight. 


im. 


Tea imported into i into /Tea entered for con- 
Years. | United Kingdom. ‘ sumption in U. K. 


1852 66 54 
1853 70 58 
1854 85 61 
1855 83 63 
1856 86 63 
1857 64 69 
1858 75 73 
1859 75 76 


This tabular view embraces at once our carrying trade and our 
consumption, as well, also, as the proportion of importation 
meanwhile into London, during eight years; and down to a date 
little more than a twelvemonth ago. It is to be surmised that 
the fluctuations since the year 1856, in the figures indicative of 
the carrying trade from China, are due chiefly to the hostilities 
which commenced subsequently to that period. For the year 
1857 there is a sudden fall of 22,000,000lbs. in the tea imported 
into the United Kingdom, as compared with the year 1856. 
This may be accounted for by the ‘ Lorcha’ war. In 1858 the 
reduction was partially redeemed, the quantity of tea imported 
rising midway between the amounts of 1857 and 1856. In the 
meantime, however, there is a progressive increase in the con- 
sumption within the limits of the United Kingdom, until, in 
1859, there is an actual excess in the consumption over the direct 
importation ; the inference being, that, in place of our shipping to 
other countries, some other country (probably the United States) 
has shipped a small quantity to us. It is well to insist upon this 
fact, because there might be otherwise an inference adopted in 
favour of our carrying trade with China having been partially 
usurped by some other Power. It is true enough that in 
1854 we imported 85,000,000lbs., of which we consumed only 
61,000,000, or less than three-fourths. But, with the exception 
of 1859 (where the difference does not exceed 1,000,000lbs.), we 
have always had a balance over our consumption, in our own 
importations. Probably, now that peace has been again con- 
cluded, we shall witness the importation in its wonted excess. 
over the consumption. 
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The column touching the importation of tea into London is 
very remarkable. In an age in which Liverpool has become a 
greater commercial port than London, we still find the latter 
maintaining its trade in tea to a degree within ten per cent. of 
the total importation of the United Kingdom. 

We do not, indeed, find in China the same pre-eminence among 
the ports of exportation; but Shanghae appears to command 
one-half of the trade of that country in tea, with civilized govern- 
ments. We take the following table of exports of tea from 
that port during 1859, from the Supplement to Mr. McCulloch's 
work. (Art. Shanghae.) 

Destination. Black. Green. 
To Great Britain direct . 22,292,000 lbs. . . 8,695,000 lbs. 
UnitedStates , . . 879,000 . . . 19,072,000 


Australia 
- Continent 66,000 
Montreal 57,000 . . . 453,000 


Hong Hong and Coast Ports 488,000 . . . 773,000 


The total exports from Shanghae alone amount, therefore, to 
about 24,920,000lbs. in black tea, and to about 30,400,000 in 
green. The total is 55,320,000lbs. It is obvious that Shanghae 
must continue one of the great centres of our trade with China. 

The export of silk from that country presents a considerable 
annualincrease. Thus for 1859 there isa return of 75,652 bales, 
as compared with 71,279 bales for 1858—an increase of about 
six per cent. per annum. Of this, as much as 61,400 bales, or 
more than four-fifths, is in the raw material. It is quite possible 
that the late failure of the Italian silk crops will produce a greater 
importation of this commodity from China. 

But it is now time to turn to the attitude of the Chinese 
per themselves, on the question of trading with this country. 

his leads us to one of the most unfortunate characteristics of 
this commerce. There is no willing reciprocity in it, to wm 
adequate extent at least. ‘China,’ as M. Huc laconically says, 
* needs to sell, and not to buy.’ This phrase, however, requires 
a certain modification ; for if the Chinese understood political 
economy better than they do, they would understand the advan- 
tages of reciprocity. The Chinese, however, do possess a political 
economy of a certain description, and it is quite unique. In this 
country we go back only eighty years to find the father of the 
science, and if we look among our contemporaries, we find those 
who have set aside many of the leading dicta of Adam Smith. 
But the great masters of Chinese political economy seem to 
have lived a thousand years ago at the least, according to traditions 
which appear not incredible ; and any deviation from their tenets 
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is looked upon as a no less heresy than a variation in the text of 
' Confucius himself. The political economy of China is thus 
somewhat worse than the political economy of Isocrates; and 
that is saying a good deal in its dispraise. How much worse a 
bad theory is than no theory at all, we need hardly insist. The 
Chinese people, and indirectly of course also those who trade with 
them, are now experiencing the evil of being bound down to 
false principles. And to expect any great reform in this respect 
from the murderous red Taepings would be almost as hopeless as 
to expect it of red-tapists. 

The fact, however, remains, as M. Huc puts it, that China 
cares only to sell and not to buy, except in so far as opium and 
raw cotton are concerned. The reason of this is twofold. In 
the first place, tea is in China susceptible of almost as plentiful 
cultivation as corn here ; and since it is no staff of life, the product 
required by the people for their own consumption presents of 
course no proportion to the product required of corn or rice. The 
Chinese being, moreover, one of the most agriculturally indus- 
trious peoples on the earth, have accordingly more than they want, 
and being very populous, have naturally less silver than they want 
apiece. There is thus a continual incentive in the Chinese to sell 
tea, and to sell it for cash, to the first ‘ barbarian’ that happens to 
come for it with the money in his pocket. There is little that the 
Chinese require in return except the two before-mentioned pro- 
ducts of India ; and where English mannfactured cotton and such 
other articles of British export to China are not taken in exchange 
for tea, there is nothing for it but either hard cash or to draw 
bills from England on India. This of course tendsto a payment 
in one of the two classes of Indian imports. 

Tn the second place, the importation of English manufactured 
cotton into China has to struggle for two reasons. To begin 
with, the Chinese entertain an instinctive repugnance for what the 
barbarians have made for them ; and secondly they are trying to 
set up a rival manufacture. Mr. Fortune’s interesting works on 
China and its tea-countries contain some curious information on 
the cotton cultivation of that nation. It is for the purpose of rivalry 
that they are busily engaged in importing raw cotton from India, 
in quantities which are rapidly increasing. To buy English manu- 
factured cotton is therefore very much to put out their own fires. 
Here, then, is a distinct rivalry, not only between English manu- 
facturers and Chinese manufacturers, but between English ex- 
porters of the manufacture and Indian exporters of the raw 
material. It is less a question, in that remote part of the world, 
which can produce best, than which can sell cheapest. If the 
Chinese manufacturers find that they can produce cheaper than 
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‘England can export, the English export trade to China must 
probably go to the wall. For the Chinese, so soon as they found 
the: trade ascertainably profitable, would address themselves to it 
in numbers enough to supply the public demand ; and if India 
could not supply enough of the raw material, the American 
vessels entering Chinese ports to take cargoes of tea would soon 
be doubled in number, filled with the raw cotton of the States of 
the Southern Union. The cheapest cotton of course will pre- 
vail ; neither will it improve by making the circuit of half the 
globe like a cask of Madeira. 

We can hardly hope, therefore, that the British export trade in 
‘cotton to China will prove a very durable one. But that is no 
weason why we should not make the best of the intervening 
period before Chinese manufacture has gained the devel pment 
which it is not unlikely to attain. Of course, the very fact of the 
manufacture by the Chinese tends to popularize the commodity 
‘itself, irrespectively of the place of manufacture. Indeed it is by 
no means impossible that Chinese vendors of manufactured cotton 
may impose British produce on their own public as Chinese 
produce. This is an artifice often pursued by European nations, 
with great advantage to both parties. 

There is a curious reciprocity also at work in the principles of 
this Indo-Chinese trade. The Indians, as we have said, are 
occupied in the supply of a raw material hostile, in tendency at 
least, to the demand for one of our manufactures. Meanwhile they 
are growing tea on the Himalayas, and so tending also to reduce, 
in a corresponding way, the demand for the Chinese article in this 
country. We greatly rejoice, in the abstract, at the proved capa- 
city of Hindostan to supply both these products ; for, after corn, 
cotton and tea are probably among articles of the first necessity. 
‘The struggle between the Free and Slave States in America first 
opened our eyes to the magnitude of the danger we were under- 
going in remaining completely dependent on the United States 
for a supply of raw cotton for our factories. And if the Chinese 
Imperial Government were more powerful, more centralized, and 
less impeded by rebellion (or rather by the rivalry of another 
dynasty in partial possession of the country), we should probably 
have experienced the same danger of our supplies of tea being 
cut off during the wars we have waged with that Government. 
Every nation, as well as every individual, should have two strings 
to its bow. The raw cotton of India may some day serve us in 
‘quite as good stead as it can serve China. We do not imagine 
that the utmost success of either tea-growing or cotton-growing 
in India will go far to lessen our trade either with China for the 
one commodity or with America for the other, while peace endures. 
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More will doubtless be consumed as more is yielded ; but our con- 
venience, almost our independent action, is involved in our ability 
to rely on a dependency of our own for the supply of commodities 
which we should otherwise exclusively draw from a foreign State. 

This promised activity of the Chinese in the manufacture of 
cotton is the more remarkable when we consider the fact that all 
other than agricultural enterprise has for a long period been on 
the decline. Their national ingenuity has long deserted them. 
Invention, once a thing of every-day exemplification, is now 
little known. ‘The impolicy of the Government appears to have 
gone a long way in producing this result. Individual ingenuity 
has undergone very considerable and persevering official dis- 
couragement. A curious instance of this truth is related by M. 
Huc. Every one, he tells us, who has a new invention is com- 
pelled to submit it to the adjudication of some official personage. 
This personage exposes the invention to public scrutiny for a year ; 
and previously to the lapse of that period, no reward can be 
given for it. While he was travelling in China, a young China- 
man submitted a device for porcelain work of a bird perched on 
an ear of corn. For a long time every passer-by approved the 
design, and the youth felt at length sure of his reward. At 
length, however, some cynic complained to the official that the 
design was non-natural, for the ear would bend to the ground 
with the weight of the bird. The criticism was just, and the 
inventor went without his reward. Thus new inventions seldom, 
if ever, come to maturity; and there appears to be at this 
day as great a demand for ancient porcelain in China as there 
is here. 

But in dealing with the question of the maritime trade of 
European nations with China, we must not forget the native 
maritime trade maintained by the Chinese themselves. It ap- 
pears from the report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons that this native trade with surrounding Asiatic nations 
is very considerable. This information, it is true, bears date 
several years ago; but we believe that it is the most recent of 
any authenticity, and that the native trade does not materially 
differ at this day from what it was then. Mr. Crawford (the 
M.P. for the city of London, much of whose life has passed in 
our commercial settlements on the Chinese coast) therein states 
that the aggregate tonnage of the Chinese junks engaged in 
trading operations is about 70,000, and that the junks them- 
selves vary from 120 to 900 tons in burthen. The maximum 
approaches the tonnage of our old Indiamen. 

This native maritime trade is maintained chiefly with Japan, 
the Philippine Islands, the Sooloo Islands, Celebes, the Moluccas, 
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Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Singapore, Siam, Cochin China, Ton- 
quin, and Cambodia. It is carried on, in the main, from the 
Chinese ports of Canton, Shanghae, and Ningpo. Considering 
the shortness of the average of voyages performed between these 
ports and those islands, a tonnage of 70,000 must represent a - 
great extent of maritime traffic. It is not impossible that 
European nations may compete with advantage and success for a 
share in this carrying-trade. 

It cannot be forgotten that much of the limitation hitherto 
true of our trade with China arises from our being so little known 
to the mass of the Chinese people. At present we are known 
only to the people on the seaboard, and only to those of the 
southern ports in any considerable degree ; at any rate, not farther 
north than Shanghae. Judging from the experience of our troops 
in their march to Pekin, it does not appear that the civil popu- 
lation entertain any hostile feeling towards us in the north of 
China. On the contrary, as soon as they were divested of their 
notion that we were a race of arthropophagi, they seem to have 
been more friendly to our soldiers than they showed themselves 
to their own Government. 

We may, therefore, anticipate that wherever the Manchoo 
Government has authority, the clear stipulations and regulations 
of trade contained in the Treaty of Tien-Tsin will be productive 
of a harmony of intercourse between ourselves and the Chinese 
people. The prejudices against us have arisen, we suspect, much 
more in the arrogance and duplicity of insolent provincial officials 
than in the feelings of the Chinese people themselves. Of course 
the great majority have been tvo busily occupied in their domestic 
trade to take notice of us. ‘Those who traverse the interior of 
China speak of the country as a vast fair, in which every man is 
pushing and scrambling, as though for his life, and where the 
domestic traffic of a country itself big enough to be ‘inter- 
national’ in its own interior intercourse, absorbs all attention. 
We cannot hope, indeed, except in a very indirect manner, to 
arrest the attention of this great bulk of the community. In the 
interior of China, Russia must almost necessarily have the ad- 
vantage of us, if she largely avail herself of the stipulations of 
the treaty which we set out by discussing. But there is nothing 
to prevent our being known by our cottons to the innermost 
province of the Empire, if the taste of the Chinese can be suffi- 
ciently diverted in favour of that commodity. What would the 
enterprising Mr. Bright suy, in his mills at Rochdale, to sending 
‘ travellers‘ into the interior ? 

The great impediment to commercial prediction, and indeed the 
leading cause of all uncertainty with respect to China, lies in the 
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division of the country between two hostile Governments. No one 
can ensure the safety of the great cities on the coast from devasta- 
tion by the rebels, except through the presence of European force. 
Still less is it possible to perceive how the avenues to trade with 
the interior may be intercepted by this civil war. One unfortunate 
circumstance seems to stand out in undoubted certainty; and 
that is, that there appears to be no prospect of its termination by 
the victory of either. We very much doubt if the Taepings 
would prove much more barbarous than the ‘ Manchooites’ ; and 
probably, if warfare were over, they would settle down as the expo- 
nents of the popular desire for peace and industry, let them be as 
tyrannical as they may. 

It is obviously of the utmost importance that our trading set- 
tlements in China should be efficiently protected; for without 
such a safeguard we may find ourselves in altercation again with 
China—our vengeance being this time directed on the rebels. 
We must, however, carefully guard against the possible develop- 
ment of protection into military settlements created for the safety 
of commercial settlements, such as insidiously led to our do- 
minion in India; and which, if established on any considerable 
scale, would be a source of ceaseless anxiety, and of intolerable 
and unremunerative expense. We must insist on the Chinese 
Government not only discharging its obligations in good faith, 
but also affording our settlements all the security in its power. 
Beyond this, however, it must be our duty to retain such means, 
in the two islands which now belong to us on the Chinese coast, 
as may prevent the destruction of our settlements—a contin- 
gency otherwise not improbable—through the indiscriminate 
vengeance of victorious Taepings. 


Arr. IX.—(1.) The National Review, No. 23, Article VII. 
(2.) The Westminster Review, New Series, No. 37, Article IV. 


Liperty is the watchword of our age, whether uttered in the 
jubilant strains of an awakened and triumphant Italy, or in the 
subdued, but firm, tone of recalcitrant Hungary. The nationa- 
lities of Europe have come to feel the breath of its glowing life, 
or to sigh for its enjoyment; and England sympathizes with the 
desire, or rejoices in the achievement. There seems to be a law 
determining that the great waves of change in human affairs, poli- 
tical and intellectual, shall be to a large extent coincident. The 
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same spiritual] forces which dissolved the chains of feudalism, were 
working towards the production of the Reformation. The poli- 
tical movements of the seventeenth century, which secured the 
freedom of our institutions, were associated with those struggles 
of thought which have issued in our religious liberty; and it 
should not be a matter of surprise in our own time if the struggle 
for political liberty, and the sympathy it excites, should be asso- 
ciated with an unusual extent and freedom of religious specula- 
tion and corresponding sympathy. In this world, however, the 
good rarely comes without its attendant evil. Political revolu- 
tions have often been accompanied by violence. Assassination 
has been counselled and practised under the guise of the purest 
patriotism. The Reformation had its drawbacks in the un- 
regulated earnestness of a Carlstadt, the fanaticism of its 
prophets, the wild fury of the Peasants’ war, and the mocking 
scepticism of many a humanist, to whom its noble declaration of 
liberty became a licence to reject the claims of divine revelation. 
In such cases the evil is so eoloured by its contact with the good 
that it is difficult for the multitude of observers, in giving their 
sympathy to the one, so to discriminate as to withhold it from the 
other; and thus it often comes to pass, that the evil runs 
current with the good, and to some minds it seems the perfection 
of that to which the movement tended, the true end short of 
which it should not have paused. Ardent and impetuous minds, 
not careful to observe the just limits which separate liberty 
from licence, are often found the abettors and admirers of the 
latter, and thus prove the greatest enemies to a legitimate liberty. 
No lesson is more frequently taught by the history of the past, and 
the present hour illustrates and confirms it. In the stirring and 
earnest life of the present century mind has received a wonderful 
succession of impulses. Discoveries in science have been so 
rapid, and of such magnitude, that the past sixty years have 
effected more than many previous centuries; while the applica- 
tions of science to practical purposes have eclipsed the per- 
formances of all preceding ages. It was not to be expected that, 
amidst all this quest and discovery and application, religion would’ 
be left unnoticed. Nor was it desirable that it should. Works on 
natural theology have been produced in abundance, whose authors 
found in each successive discovery some fresh and convincing 
evidence or illustration of the existence, character, and providence 
of Jehovah. But there have not been wanting applications totally 
different. The pupil of modern astronomy has pointed to the 
incalculable worlds, and, overwhelmed by his conception of their 
vastness, has looked on our insignificant earth and asked, in 
incredulous wonder, if it be possible that it should be the sphere 
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of the manifestation of God in flesh. The incipient geologist has 
looked upon the characters engraved on his slowly-produced rock- 
record, with its testimony to the recent origin of man, and has 
soberly questioned how this can be harmonized with the six days 
of the Mosaic cosmogony, or has hastily and passionately declared 
that the suggestion of a harmony is impossible. The discovery of 
uniformity among the sequences of nature, while giving certainty 
to the deductions of science and the applications of art, and 
suggesting to the devout mind a stronger conviction of the pro- 
vidence of Him who is ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,’ 
has been used by another class as an argument against a par- 
ticular providence, and as demonstrative of the impossibility of 
Divine interference by miracle. The same period has not been 
unproductive in other departments of inquiry, and has been un- 
exampled in those which relate to biblical criticism, antiquities, 
bearing on that subject. The beginning of the century found Dr. 
Marsh commencing a revolution in his University lectures, to be still 
further advanced by his translation of Michaelis; and Griesbach, 
presented to the public the matured results of his long inquiries 
in New Testament criticism, before it had far advanced. Since 
then, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and a host of 
minor labourers, have entered the field of textual criticism, while 
the number of those who have laboured in the department of what 
is called ‘ the higher criticism,’ is too great to calculate ; and the 
result has been a large increase of our accurate knowledge of the 
sacred writings. But here, too, the insidious aspect of scepti- 
cism has appeared. The various readings have been advanced 
as evidence against the Divine inspiration of the book. Words 
of modern origin, or of foreign derivation, have been supposed to 
be found in books to which a high antiquity has been ascribed, 
and the claim to that antiquity has been abandoned ; and although 
fuller examination has convinced the most distinguished scholars 
that little reliance was to be placed upon these hasty deductions, 
the noisy declaimers of sceptical commonplace have, by con- 
stant reiteration, made their blunders to pass for truth with not 
a few. . 

It was only natural that, such seeming to be the most probable 
results of scientific or biblical research, because they were the most 
prominently advanced, the minds of many should have recoiled 
from the pursuit of such studies, and have even fancied that there 
was danger in them. It is not given to all to possess either the 
learning or the intellectual power that can safely travel out of the 
common path, and many whose faith is a living reality, producing 
in them a Christlike character, would be only bewildered in mind 
and enfeebled in action by attending to inquiries for which they 
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have no faculty. But the young, the Speculative, the rash, and 
the untried in life have never been wanting to appropriate with 
passionate eagerness the newest phase of speculation, to proclaim 
its marvellous brilliancy, and in mysterious and oracular sentences 
to hint that the reign of certain ancient dogmas has nearly passed 
away. The laws of action and reaction operate in the mental as 
certainly as in the material world. The result of the foolish 
appropriation of untried novelties by some, has led to the tem- 
porary rejection even of well-attested truth by others; and in the 
case of an extreme section, to the denunciation of all but the old, 
to a still more stringent adherence to the use of a peculiar 
phraseology, and to an obsolete appropriation of the text of 
Scripture. 

It has been the aim of this Journal since its establishment, to 
mediate between these extremes; to encourage free and reverent 
inquiry on the one hand, and on the other to discountenance 
the expression of crude and hasty opinion. Cleaving to orthodox 
truth, and yet believing in and seeking further light, we have had 
to contend with enemies on either hand. Our freedom has offended 
the rigid, and our firmness the lax; but we have continued 
in one course, believing that truth can never be advanced by 
its denial, or solid progress realized by the reckless abandonment 
of the past. The enemies of truth rank in two great and pro- 
minent classes—those who, taking a part for the whole, hold 
to the little modicum they possess, as if it were all that God can 
give; and those who, grasping at every showy and pretentious 
opinion which makes its appearance, abandon the substance of 
truth for the shadow; who are ever parading their new acquisi- 
tions, and wishing the world to admire their solidity and beauty, 
until they have discovered something else more fascinating still, 
when the former brilliant novelty is relegated to the region of the 
stale and unprofitable. As types of this latter class of truth- 
seekers we may cite the journals whose names stand at the 
head of this article. 

If the spirit of the Westminster could write the Phases of its 
Faith, it would be as entertaining and instructive as those of a 
certain learned professor. It is not our province here to attempt 
such a history of variations, though it isa tempting theme. The 
National Review is much younger, but in its short progress it 
has not altogether escaped the inconsistencies incident to a rage 
for novelty. It belongs, according to the accepted phraseology, 
to ‘the more advanced section’ of the Unitarian body, and re- 
presents the views of those ‘ progressive Christians.’ So far as 
we can remember, the Prospective Review, which preceded it in 
this honour, was always faithful to a belief in the reality of 
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miracles. But not so the National. In the former there occurred 
some admirable dissections of sceptical works; in the latter, 
such works are hailed as steps in a great progress. This is the 
tendency of a considerable class among the Unitarians, with 
whom many are united in feeling who have never given religion 
a thought beyond what is implied in discontent with its restric- 
tions, and whose cry for liberty is heard in various tones at 
present throughout the land. All men who will show them how 
to discard the obligations imposed by revealed truth are their 
heroes ; and if a dissenting professor, or half-a-dozen clergymen, 
appear in the ranks of free thinking, their previous obscurity, or 
the contempt with which they had been regarded, are all forgotten, 
and they are hailed as benefactors, worshipped as demigods. 

Our attention has been called to the journals we have named 
by their recent strain of misrepresentation concerning the spirit 
of Congregationalism in relation to freedom of inquiry. The 
Westminster devotes an article of some length, intitled ‘ Bible 
Tnfallibility—‘ Evangelical’ Defenders of the Faith,’ and founded 
upon the second volume of Horne’s Introduction, edited by Mr. 
Ayre, to a severe criticism on Mr. Ayre’s production, and to an 
exposure of the persecuting spirit of a ‘section of malcontents’ 
who deemed it honest to remove Dr. Davidson from his chair in 
the Lancashire Independent College. The article in the National 
is intitled ‘Old Creeds and New Beliefs,’ and is founded mainly 
upon the Essays and Reviews, and this, too, must meddle with 
the Davidson case. It is distinguished, like the former, by the 
gentleness and courtesy of its phraseology, such phrases as ‘ in- 
tolerant treatment,’ ‘wretched exhibition of ignorant bigotry, 
being scattered with an unreserved liberality over its pages. These 
expressions, however, be it remembered, are only bestowed upon 
those who believed themselves to be acting in harmony with the 
conditions of their existence as a committee in maintaining cer- 
tain truths for the public advantage. But to gentlemen who have 
violated their ordination vows, and have written and published in 
direct opposition to all they have professed to hold sacred and 
true, only the gentlest insinuation of reproof is addressed, mingled 
with high praise of ‘the purity of their lives, the fervid charity 
‘ of their spirit, and their unselfish devotion to the highest objects 
‘of human pursuit.’ There is something very significant in all 
this, when it is remembered that the aspersed gentlemen received 
not a farthing for their faithful discharge of duty, while those 
for whom the canonization is reserved are in the enjoyment of 
comfortable, if not rich, revenues, on the condition that they 
shall be teachers of a faith they are labouring to destroy. It 
would be interesting to inquire in this place into the connexion 
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between heresy and morals, and perhaps this paper might fur- 
nish an apt illustration of the darkening influence of a false 
theology on the eye of conscience—but other things claim our 
first attention. We wish to examine the charges brought against 
Congregationalists by these liberal gentlemen, and then to point 
attention to a few of the leading characteristics and tendencies of 
this modern theological liberalism. 

‘Nonconformity, says the National, ‘in all its old historical 
‘ forms, we had been accustomed to associate with the traditions 
‘of along and noble struggle for mental freedom and religious 
‘equality. Trusting to its hereditary professions, we had always 
‘ supposed that it was prepared to resist to the death every in- 
* vasion of the sanctuary of conscience. We had naturally looked 
‘to it for hearty sympathy in all earnest and religious efforts to 
‘find out the truth, to diffuse knowledge, and to accelerate the 
‘moral and spiritual progress of the human race.’ But in this 
it appears the reviewer has been grievously disappointed, for, 
after a contrast between his expectations from our liberality, and 
the ‘ griffin-like jealousy,’ and ‘ unimpressible conservatism’ of 
the Establishment, his: eyes are opened, to facts which are 
strangely opposed to these expectations. While the Establish- 
ment makes no sign as its clergymen proclaim themselves in- 
fidels, these disappointing Nonconformists take a widely different 
course, and finding a professor teaching loose notions of inspira- 
tion, and loose notions of theology, they resolve to dispense with 
his services. 

* At the close of the first decennium of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, what do we actually behold? What is the startling 
contrast that presents itself? A man of great acquirements and un- 
impeachable character, whose services to biblical literature have won 
for him honourable notice from distinguished scholars in his own 
country and on the Continent, is ejected from his professorship in 
one of the principal Colleges of a Nonconformist body which traces 
its descent from the earliest assertors of religious liberty in England, 
and is proud of the names of a Milton and a Vane, a Watts and a 
Doddridge, not for any abandonment of doctrines regarded by the 
mass of Protestants as essentially Evangelical, but for the simple 
adoption of certain principles of critical and historical investigation 
which ignorant men wholly unqualified to judge have been pleased to 
charge with dangerous consequences, though they are now all but 
universally accepted by men of competent learning throughout 
Europe.’ 

This is the indictment. In the first place, we are puzzled to 
find the writer indulging in the expectations which are here ex- 
pressed as the consequence of his acquaintance with Noncon- 
formist history. He will, indeed, find our Independent forefathers 
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contending earnestly against the persecuting spirit both of Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, and bearing a clear and consistent 
testimony on behalf of freedom of conscience for all men without 
subjection to legal penalties. But even this testimony was the 
growth of years, and by no means characteristic of Noncon- 
formity from the beginning. Since the recognition of this prin- 
ciple, however, there has been no change, and never was it more 
dear to all their descendants than at the present hour. We 
challenge any adversary to show that there has been any depar- 
ture from this rule of action in our recent conduct. But, while 
thus contending for liberty of conscience, and demanding for all 
men exemption from civil pains and penalties on account of 
it, our Nonconformist forefathers were not the less watchful in 
their guardianship of Evangelical truth as the doctrine of their 
churches. They would not subject a Unitarian to the discipline of 
the magistrate, but they would decline to admit him into their 
communion, or to accept his services as a theological professor. 
Our censor knows well the jealousy with which every utterance 
of theological sentiment was watched among them. Even saintly 
men like Baxter were not free from suspicion of heretical ten- 
dencies, and Howe’s equanimity and mildness were construed 
somewhat to the discredit of his zeal. The elements of freedom 
of inquiry, and of firm doctrinal sentiment, were harmoniously 
united in Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers; so that 
we find him at one time meeting Episcopius in public contro- 
versy, and at another uttering his glorious parting advice to the 
pilgrims. ‘If God shall reveal anything to you by any other 
‘instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as ever ye were 
‘to receive any truth by my ministry; for I am very confident 
‘the Lord hath more truth and light yet to break forth out of 
‘his holy Word.’ This union of firm adhesion to ascertained 
truth, with freedom and earnestness of inquiry, has been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Congregational Nonconformists. 
We have made some progress. Some of the truths held alike by 
us and our ancestors have been more clearly established and 
accurately defined, in others we haye parted with excrescences, 
as we think, with advantage to the truth itself. Our Moderate 
Calvinism would hardly have been satisfactory to Dr. Owen, 
though Baxter and Howe, and even Calvin, if we judge from his 
expository writings, would have found it, as we do, more har- 
monious with Scripture, and equally conservative of what is due 
to reason and to God. We think the representation of the doc- 
trine of vicarious Sacrifice, found in the writings of Wardlaw, 
Gilbert, and others of the later theologians, more accurate and 
scriptural than the quid pro quo conceptions of some of our 
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fathers, though not surrendering a single jot or tittle of the sub- 
stantial truth for which they contended. As ages pass on, and 
new inquiries are prosecuted, new phraseology may be employed 
to express the truth ; but there will ever remain a wide and im- 
passable chasm between the Yes of our orthodox theology, and 
the No of its opposite. Our fathers were believers in the Bible ; 
they felt it spoke to them with an authority which was legiti- 
mately expressed in the phrase, ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ and after 

_ all that modern discoverers have boasted, we do not feel the 
claims of Divine Revelation lowered, or our obligation to believe 
it relaxed. We do not partake of Dr. Owen’s dread of various 
readings and conflicting versions. We have reached a more 
correct knowledge of the origin of the Hebrew points, and ‘yct we 
are obstinate enough to believe that modern criticism has not 
disturbed a single tenet of our orthodox belief. No portion of 
the community gives a more hearty welcome to every real dis- 
covery, or does more to extend a knowledge of every scholarly 
attempt to lead us into larger truth; but we have only contempt 
for the long array of German names which is sometimes paraded 
as authority, and for the puerile generalizations of writers who are 
every quarter flinging at our devoted heads such high-sounding 
~phrases as the ‘higher criticism, ‘modern scientific discovery,’ 
‘enlightened -psychology, and ‘large-hearted philosophy, and 
telling us that these are utterly subversive of all our creeds. 
For this is often done while not a single direct effort is made to 
show the force of these enormous engines of destruction. We 
ask for something definite, and we are met by a repetition of 
these phrases. Women, and readers whose beards are to come, 
may be affected by such artifices—on men they can produce but 
one impression. 

Concerning Dr. Davidson’s matter, it must suffice to say that 
the critics to whom we refer know very little about it. Mr. 
Nicholas has had but little to do in preparing the pamphlet 
which bears his name, and from that source these gentlemen 
derive their information. The publication is Dr. Davidson’s, as 
may be readily seen by any one who has had any means of 
becoming acquainted with the amiabilities which characterize his 
writing, especially on matters in any way personal to himself. 
What with the dishonest suppressions, the gross misstatements, 
and the bitter exaggerations chargeable on that production, its 
tendency is to make an impression wide enough from a just one. 

It is not true that the professor taught nothing inconsistent with 
the trust-deed of the college. Itis not true that very nearly half 
the committee voted for retaining his services, it was not a third 
of their number who so did. Nor is it true that one of his 
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colleagues made his views of inspiration more stringent to escape 


censure ; the Doctor knew full well that the said colleague declared 
his views on that subject to be unaltered on all points exvept 
one, and that on that one his opinion had been modified years 
since. What the one half of the minority who voted against the 
resolution which removed Dr. Davidson would have done, had 
they reached a majority, we do not know; we only know that, 
with a beautiful measure of consistency, they declared that they 
certainly did not mean to continue him in office ! 

We now turn from this most unpleasant part of our subject to 
examine some of the characteristics of the liberalism to which 
it seems we have given so much umbrage. In directing atten- 
tion to its spirit, we shall surprise our readers generally by the 
contrast between its professions of liberality and its intoler- 
ance. While pleading for freedom with an agonized earnest- 
ness which would lead us to fancy them the very martyrs 
of this high principle, its advocates accustom themselves to 
the use of the most virulent forms of language toward those 
who express their differences from them; leading us to the 
inevitable conclusion that the liberty which they espouse is a 
liberty to think with them. Dare to think otherwise, and they 
are prepared to make you feel that they regard you as an enemy. 
It is not easy to see the philosophy of this one-sided freedom, 
which accounts that man only a liberal thinker who assaults 
established institutions, and seeks to produce destruction among 
the most cherished convictions of his fellows; who digs up with 
the merciless ploughshare of his scepticism the walls of our sacred 
city, and sows his salt where temple and palace once have stood ; 
who makes a desolation, and calls it peace; who asks us to 
resign our beliefs in favour of his unbeliefs, and when we decline 
to barter without receiving an equivalent, and honestly seek to 
show that what he tenders for our acceptance is worthless in 
comparison with that which we possess, abuses us for maintaining 
our own. In the style of these gentlemen we are ‘ ignorant,’ 


-we are ‘ bigoted,’ we ‘ wantonly assail the rights of the individual | 


conscience and the interests of free Christian learning.’ Our con- 
duct, in maintaining the inspired truth of God's Word, is ‘ keeping 
‘up a falsehood which degrades a man, lowers the standard of his 
‘intelligence, and warps his moral nature; it fosters insincerity, 
‘it tends to a cowardly habit of concealing and glossing over 
‘ difficulties, a habit of pious fraud, of using words without mean- 
‘ing, or in a hypocritical way—of lying for the glory of God.’ 
while ‘to overturn such a dogma is an act of justice and religion.’* 

* The Westminster, p. 108. As we do not undertake impossibilities, we make 
no attempt at defending Mr. Ayre, but leave him to the tender mercies of his 


critic. We beg also to be excused from any measure of participation in his incon: 
sistencies and contradictions, 
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Some of our readers will see that our liberals have a rate 
talent for the use of opprobrious epithets, showing that heresy 
has made considerable advance in the vocabulary of vitu- 
perative slang. ‘Theodore Parker's style of misrepresenting the 
popular theology is no secret. From this strong, rude, and 
inaccurate man we naturally expected words corresponding with 
his character ; and when he tells us, in his wild way, that ‘ Theo- 
‘ logians teach that religion is a torment, immortality a curse, and 
‘God a devil,’ and inquires ‘ if there can be such a horrid God as 
‘the popular theology so blackly paints, making his human 
‘ world, from such a selfish motive, of such a base material, and 
‘for such a purpose—to rot its fiery immortality in hell ?’ we 
smile, and, pointing to that whole theology, and to its accuser, 
ask, in return, can any intelligent man believe this to be other than 
a caricature formed by a mind in which vigorous fancy was not 
counterbalanced by an equally vigorous conscience? We are more 
surprised when we meet a gentleman by education and position, 
such as the late Mr. Robertson of Brighton, using rude language, 
resorting to misrepresentation of our doctrines, and exhibiting 
our view of the Atonement after this fashion: ‘The more bloody 
‘the representation of the character of God, the greater of course 
‘the satisfaction of feeling sheltered from it. The more wrath 
‘instead of Love is believed to be the Divine name, the more may 
‘a man find joy in believing that he is safe. It is the Siberian 
‘feeling, the imnocent has glutted the wolves, and we may 
‘pursue our journey in safety. Christ has suffered, and I am 
‘safe.* In ‘another place, after describing his own view 
as ‘entire surrender to the Divine will, in opposition to the 
doctrine of vicarious suffering, he goes on to say, ‘ Whatever 
‘differs from these notions of sacrifice is borrowed from the 
‘ bloody shambles of Heathenism, and not from Jewish altars. fT 
We can appreciate the reason of u style like this. Passion is 
weakness, and the utterance of intemperate language is a proof 
of a feeble cause. Truth and conviction are calm and deliberate 
in their expression; but such phrases as these are only the 
writhings of feebleness struggling to throw off the hold of over- 
mastering strength. 

It is easy for Unitarians and sceptics to cull some choice pas- 
sages from history to show the intolerance of orthodoxy in power, 
for its tenure of power has been long and extensive. But if we 
should search curiously, we too can show, in the brief period of 
their dominance, that their spirit was far from lamb-like. Where 
is there a more bloody page in the voluminous history of Gibbon 
than that which records the .persecution of Athanasius and his 
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“followers by the Arian Emperor Constantius? of whose per- 
secuting qualities the historian has given us this vigorous 
sketch: ‘Such was the nice and capricious taste of the Emperor 
‘Constantius, and so easily was he offended by the slightest 
‘deviation from his imaginary standard of Christian truth, that 
‘he persecuted with equal zeal those who defended the con- 
‘ substantiability, those who asserted the similar substance, and 
‘those who denied the likeness of the Son of God. Three bishops, 
‘ degraded and banished for their adverse opinions, might possibly 
‘meet in the same place of exile, and according to the difference of . 
‘temper, might either pity or insult the blind enthusiasm of their 
‘antagonists, whose present sufferings would never be compen- 
‘sated by future happiness.’* 

The power of persecution is not now in their hands, but as- 
suredly they do not take more graceful leave of those who feel it 
right to withdraw from them than the orthodox ‘bigots’ do. 
When Dr. Huntington felt it his duty to withdraw from their 
communion, and to publish his beautiful volume of sermons on 
‘Christian Believing and Living,’ did he escape the usual con- 
sequences of secession from a religious denomination which cries 
so loudly for freedom of thought ? Let the reader of the review 
of that volume in the Inquirer—the weekly organ of Uni- 
tarianism—answer. It is not customary in gentlemanly con- 
troversy to use such sentences as these, ‘If, in statement of fact 
‘and quotation.of authorities, Dr. Huntington has shown himself 
‘exceedingly reckless or unscrupulous, in scriptural exegesis he 
‘has manifested extraordinary assumption, and assurance in the 
‘promulgation of that assumption.’ And let our readers mark 
this charitable insinuation—dagger-like—all the more dangerous 
that its edge is so smooth: ‘ After watching Dr. Huntington's 
‘course for many years, after reading the high encomiums that 
‘ have been heaped upon him from every quarter since his change, 
‘ and after perusing the more practical of these discourses with the 
‘admiration which they command, we cannot believe that their 
‘author could consciously resort to desperate expedients to re- 
‘lieve himself from controversial difficulties ; but we say advisedly, 
‘that if in any court of law a barrister had so perverted a docu- 
‘ment from its obvious, its all-but unmistakeable meaning, we 
‘should have looked upon him as an unscrupulous man ever 
‘after.’ If our readers will bear in mind that the solemn cirecum- 
locutory charge thus preferred is based upon the reviewer's own 
incapability of taking in Dr. Huntington’s meaning, or on 
doubtful interpretations of his own, the animus will be sufficiently 
manifest. Is it improper to inquire, Why all this insinuation ? 

* Decline and Fall, chap. xxi. 
KK 2 
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Was not Dr. Huntington free to think for himself, and to give 
expression to his thoughts, and to act conscientiously in accord- 
ance with them, and withdraw from the Unitarian communion ? 
Oh, of course he was; but then you see it is not thought that 
any man can honestly reach a Trinitarian conclusion, and there- 
fore he must be branded. This is the liberty for which our 
friends contend—liberty to think out their conclusions. Truly, 
this is an odd kind of freedom! And who does not know that the 
man who shall commit himself against them, does that which is sure 
to be remembered, the polemic being often punished in the man 
of letters, or in some other capacity in which he may happen to 
be known? To punish opinion, no matter in what form, is to 
persecute opinion, and in this art our philosophical speculators are 
as great adepts as any class of their neighbours. What they do 
may not be coarsely done, but it is not done the less keenly and 
effectively because it is done with caution, with apparent modera- 
tion, and with the precision which a cultivated mind can bring to 
such retributions.* 

We do not desire to speak harshly concerning a body of men who 
possess so many qualities which we admire, and whose history is 
bright with the manifestation of some distinguished virtues. We 
willingly accord the homage of our admiration to many in their 
ranks for high principle, for true benevolence, for liberal public 
spirit. Some of their ministers are men of cultivated taste and 
large education. ‘Some of them have made sacrifices for conscience 
sake, and have abandoned or declined positions of emolument 
rather than prove recreant to the principles they have adopted. 
We concede all this most readily; but we do not count their case 
singular. There are men in our own ranks who have suffered 
for conscience sake, and who still suffer pecuniary privation and 
the social ban, because they cannot part with principles which 
they have ascertained to be true, and accept tenets and practices 
which have no foundation in the Word of God. And we hope 
there are many honourable men among the Unitarians who have 
no sympathy with the style of their whole public press, which 
regards the earnest orthodox Christian as a bigot or a persecutor, 
and throws doubt upon the honesty of a convert to orthodoxy, 


* Carmarthen College is, as we understand, a foundation in the hands of a 
Unitarian trust. Recently it was deemed expedient to appoint a gentleman 
reputed to be orthodox in his theological views to the chair of ‘ Biblical Literature’ 
in that institution. This, on the first view, may seem to have been very liberal. 
But mark the condition. The orthodox Professor is prohibited from taking a 
breath of his orthodoxy into his ‘ Biblical’ teaching. The Professor consents that 
* the individual conscience, and the interests of free Christian learning’ shall be 
thus bound, and his patrons subject him to such bonds. Do we complain of these 
patrons because they have this care about their principles? Not at all. We only 
complain when they censure in others what they do themselves. 
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while it sings its peans over the men in our Evangelic ranks who 
are dishonestly sapping the foundations of that temple of truth 
in which they assume to minister, and by whose revenues they 
are supported. 

But have our friends no little disputes among themselves? No 
concern to remove professors in whom their confidence has been 
shaken? We have kept a careful eye upon some recent move- 
ments of this kind, which we regard with much interest as signs 
of some remaining regard for Scripture truth in a quarter where 
it has seemed for some time past to be a rapidly vanishing thing ; 
and we are sure these movements have not yet come to an end. 
It is not long since a controversy was conducted in the pages of 
the Christian Reformer, originating in an article in the National, 
understood to be from the pen of the Principal of Manchester 
New College, about one of the most vital questions in relation to 
Christianity—the objective reality of the Resurrection of Christ. 
The Christian Reformer nobly and energetically rebuked the 
anti-supernaturalism of the article. Do we not discern in this 
something which, if done by us, would be branded as ‘ bigotry 
and intolerance ?’ Indeed, our conviction, produced by an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with their literature, is, that the disputes 
and mutual recriminations between the conservative and advanced 
sections of modern Unitarianism are more frequent, and occupy 
larger space, than the notice taken of them by all other religious 
denominations whatever. Perhaps this condition of chronic agita- 
tion and controversy may be regarded by some as a healthy state. 
One thing it undeniably proves, that unrestricted liberty of 
thought and publication is as much a mythic dream in Unitarian 
circles as in any other. Theodore Parker did not find the Uni- 
tarians of Boston disposed to allow bis freedom of utterance, for 
not only did they disown himself, but sought to prevent the pub- 
lication of his books, and some even recommended that he should 
be prosecuted for blasphemy ;* and all this when they had just 
fought the battle of freedom for themselves, and were singing 
their Jubilate on account of the yictory they had gained over 
orthodox restrictions. A more recent case has occurred in this 
country. In the summer of 1859 Mr. Martineau wrote a letter 
to the Rev. S. F. Macdonald, in which he spoke some strong 
words against the evil of making Unitarianism the basis of church 
fellowship, pleading for spiritual sympathy as such a basis, rather 
than personal opinion, and provoked no small amount of harsh 
and unfair criticism from all quarters. Our estimate of this able, 
but fatally versatile gentleman, has been already pronounced. 
There are many things to be admired in him, but the one painful 


* Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister, p. 31, &e, 
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defect of his character isa, want of steady consistency, joined 
with an extremely nervous sensitiveness, which produces an un- 

pleasant appearance of, snarling dissatisfaction with things in 
general, making his rapid gyrations to every point. of the com- 
pass peculiarly noticeable, and drawing down on him all the more 

severe censure. We apprehend, however, that his chief faults in 
the letter we have referred to were matters in which we rejoice to 

be in full sympathy with him. When in one passage he. confers on 
what ‘ often passes under the Unitarian name’ the title of a ‘ sort 
of miraculously confirmed Deism,’ he could not fail to give offence,. 
so true was. the description. But his indication of the sources of 
his spiritual sentiment, which we quote for our readers, not 
because we agree in every sentence of it, but.as a beautiful testi- 
mony to the spiritual value of those writings from which some, 
we fear, are turning away as ‘old and dry,’ has been, no doubt, 
galling to many of his co-religionists. 

‘You speak with great truth of the long line of believers in Uni- 
tarian doctrine traceable from the present hour up to the earliest ages 
of Christendom; and you justly say that, in your view they form. 
one communion with us, and are our spiritual ancestry. The negative 
side of this truth is, that their ecclesiastical opposites do no¢ form in 
the same sense and degree one communion with us, and are out of 
the line of our spiritual ancestry. Now, it seems to me impossible, 
without a most perverse reading of ecclesiastical history and litera- 
ture, to adjust one’s sympathies to this arrangement. Iam constrained 
to say that neither my intellectual preference nor my moral admira- 
tion goes heartily with the Unitarian heroes, sects, or productions of 
any age. Ebionites, Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to contrast 
unfavourably with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of thought 
and character far less worthy, on the whole, of the true genius of 
Christianity.. Iam conscious that my deepest obligations, as a learner 


own creed. In philosophy I have had to unlearn most that I had 
imbibed from my early text-books, and the authors in chief favour 
with them. In Biblical interpretation, I derive from Calvin and 


literature and religious thought I find nothing of ours that does not 
pale before Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal. And in the poetry of the 
church it is the Latin or the German hymns, or the lines of Charles 
Wesley, or of Keble, that fasten on my memory and heart, and make 
all else seem poor and cold. I cannot help this. I can only say I 
am sure it is no perversity, and I believe the preference is founded 


man’s ‘church’ must be the home of whatever he most deeply Téves, 
trusts, admires, and reveres—of whatever most divinely expresses the 
essential meaning of the Christian faith and life; and to be torn away 
from the great company I have named, and transferred to the ranks 


from others, are, in almost every department, to writers not of my 


Whitby the help that fails me in Crell and Belsham. In devotional. 


in reason and nature, and is already widely spread amongst us. A. 
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which command’a-far fainter allegiance, is an unnatural, and, for- me, 
inadmissible fate. That 1 find myself in intellectual accordance with 
the Socini, or Blandrata, or, Servetus in one cardinal doctrine, and that 
a.doctrine not distinctively Christian, but belonging also to Judaism, to 
Islam, and to simple Deism—is as nothing compared with the intense 
response wrung from me by some of Luther’s readings of St. Paul, 
and by his favourite book, the Theologia Germanica.’ (pp. 7, 8.) 


The hornet’s nest raised by this letter showed the strength of 
the feeling of religious liberty existing among those who are fain 
to call themselves ‘ liberal Christians.’ Aspersions were liberally 
thrown on Mr. Martineau’s character; and the whole result was 
such as. to show that, among the many shams of the present 
day, that of Unitarian liberty of thought is. one of the most 
transparent. 

It is needless that we should speak of the kind of liberty which 
infidelity would grant. The encyclopedists of France long since 
expressed its sentiment concerning religion; and in the history 
of the brief triumph of a godless populace and a philosophic 
government, under which the passions of humanity unrestrained 
by religion held sway, its character has been inscribed on a 
monument more enduring than brass. 

Let us now turn for a little to look at the morality of this 
liberalism. In directing attention to the Hssays and Reviews 
in our last number, we preferred to pass this question by, not 
because we regarded it as of no importance, but because that 
topic might bide its time. It may be very grateful to the gen- 
tlemen who wrote that volume to have been hailed with such 
delight by the infidel press of the country, as men of great courage, 
who had dared to speak out against the worn-out sophistries of be- 
lievers in the Bible. And yet we fancy some of them must have 
felt a little disturbed at heart when some of those very infidels de- 
clined to acquit them of the charge of dishonesty. The greeting 
which comes from the representatives of Unitarianism in the 
National is not to be separated from the fact that, in order 
to give it, there must be the qualification of ‘ distinguishing 
between the person and the thing. Mr. Holyoake may now 
repeat with emphasis his former judgment on Mr. Jowett’s 
casuistry, that men must soon come to the office of the Reasoner 
for their morality. We cannot separate between the person and 
the thing. It is contrary to all rule to make this arbitrary sepa- 
ration, and would be utterly ruinous if carried out as a principle 
of judgment. There is nothing in the position of these gentlemen 
to call for this soft immoral charity towards them, as we cannot 
account them imbecile or insane. Everything which is spoken in 
praise of their courage and their intellectual powers is to its full 
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extent a diminution of their moral standing. For it would be 
strange if these men, whose moral sense is so refined and infal- 
lible that they can sit in judgment on the sacred writers, and 
pronounce with unerring accuracy on actions and sentiments attri- 
buted to God, should be incapable of perceiving the discrepancy 
between their own sentiments and the formularies to which they 
have given their assent as clergymen. If, on the other hand, 
their consciences are so feeble and their intellectual perceptions 
so dull, that they cannot see their true position of hostility to the 
religion they have professed and the book they have accepted as 
their guide, because Church livings obscure their vision, then 
what are their claims to be the advanced teachers of this age ? 
The whole Episcopal Bench, reaching in this case an almost 
unparalleled unanimity, ‘cannot understand how their opinions 
‘can be held consistently with an h nest subscription to the 
‘formularies of our Church, with many of the fundamental 
‘doctrines of which they appear to us essentially at variance.’ 
The Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin have declared that the 
views of these clergymen of the Established Church are ‘ mani- 
festly at variance with its principles.’ They call for ‘ strong 
disapprobation of the disingenuousness of such conduct,’ and 
proceed to say that, ‘even supposing the doctrines of our Church 
‘to be as unsound as we firmly believe them to be the reverse, 
‘still it is directly opposed to the most obvious principles of 
‘morality for persons to continue professed members of the 
‘Church, and perhaps enjoying its emoluments, while assailing 
‘those doctrines.’ Their very charitable critic, while distin- 
guishing between the person and the thing, cannot refrain from 
saying that ‘the position occupied by these distinguished men in 
‘their academic and clerical relations, as it presents itself to our 
‘ mind, is indefensible logically and morally.’ ‘ Abstractedly we 
‘look on the position of these gentlemen in the Church and the 
‘ Universities, which they so conspicuously adorn, as altogether 
‘false and of pernicious example.’ It requires a rare power of 
abstraction to harmonize this brief sentence so that it shall not 
be a perfect instance of self-contradiction. How their position 
can be ‘false and of pernicious example,’ and yet themselves 
conspicuously ornamental to the Church, we leave to critics 
and moralists of such sagacity and comprehensiveness in ethical 
judgment. From the least to the greatest one judgment has been 
expressed, and only one, respecting their position. Do they see 
it, or do they not? If they do not, what becomes of their high 
pretensions as moral and religious teachers, who are to remove 
from our minds the mists and darkness of centuries, and lead up 
the consecrated host of a Reformed Christendom ? And if they 
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do perceive their true position, what trust can be reposed in 
men who palter so with conscience, professing to believe that, 
their disbelief in which, they have laboriously proclaimed to the 
world, and grasping emoluments as the reward of a profession 
which is false and dishonest. The Essayists may choose their 
horn, but impaled they are, and the persons who laud them, or 
follow their example, cannot fail to meet with reprobation in the 
judgment of all right-thinking men. 

But it is evident these gentlemen havé g-stispi gion 
that all was not right, for the essay of Mz. “an 
attempt to make a defence for such zrejgot. the Dixine 
authority of Scripture, ending, howpvéy, sip 
and the expression of a desire for greater liberty. It is painful” 
to mark the efforts made by this writer to evade the force of 
Canons and Articles. He pleads that the English Churchman 
should have the entire freedom of opinion enjoyed by the English 
citizen. He allows that a large freedom of opinion is enjoyed, 
inasmuch as ‘no ecclesiastical person can be obliged to answer 

‘ interrogations as to his opinions, nor be troubled for that which 
“he has not actually expressed, nor be made responsible for 
‘inferences which other people may draw from his expressions.’ 
Yet there may be restraint laid on the expression of certain 
opinions ; and this is supposed to be implied in the Act of Sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles. With regard to this act, Mr. 
Wilson thinks it difficult to define the extent of the legal obliga- 
tion, but has no hesitation in saying that ‘in this case the strictly 
legal obligation is the measure of the moral one.’ The extent of 
the legal obligation is, however, definitely fixed by the Canons, of 
which the two he has partially quoted are sufficiently plain—the 
fifth and thirty-sixth. The former pronounces, ‘ Whosoever 
‘shall hereafter affirm that any of the Nine-and-thirty Articles, 
‘agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, 
‘and the whole clergy in the Convocation holden at London, in 
‘the year of our Lord God one thousand five hundred and sixty- 
‘two, for avoiding diversities of opinions, and for the establishing 
‘of consent touching true religion, are in any part superstitious 
‘or erroneous, or such as he may not with a good conscience 
‘subscribe unto, let him be excommunicated.’ The thirty-sixth 
requires of a minister ‘ that he alloweth the Book of Articles, &c., 
‘and that he acknowledgeth all and every Article therein con- 
‘tained to be agreeable to the Word of God.’ From these nothing 
can be clearer than that the terms ‘ Word of God’ have reference 
to the Sixth Article and to the sacred books therein acknowledged 
as the standard of all-saving truth, containing all things necessary 
to salvation. Mr. Wilson does not see this, but supposes that 
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the Sixth Article leaves very much open; that it may be thus 
expressed : ‘the Word of God is contained in Scripture, whence 
it does not follow that it is co-extensive with it ;’ and he pleads 
that we are therefore at liberty to reject many things in Scripture 
too numerous for us to mention here. We confess that we cannot 
understand why he should have stopped in his enumeration even 
where he has done, for his principle admits much more than 
meets the eye upon his page. But it might have occurred to 
him that; the ‘Artitles*were prepared in 1562, while the Canons 
__ Were not framed until 1463 ; and that the latter expresses by the 
term 6 Word ef God:-what is expressed in the former by ‘ Holy 
 Seripture 2’ that these terms are co-extensive, and that his free 
handling of them is on a par with the ‘ free handling’ of Scripture 
itself throughout the Essays and Reviews. If this is a correct 
reading of the documents, and we think it cannot be controverted, 
‘then the whole sophistry of the Essay falls to the ground ; for if 
the Word of God is co-extensive with Holy Scripture, and is the 
standard of saving truth, then to impugn that standard itself 
must be a greater crime than merely to impugn the Articles by 
denying their agreement with it. The Church of England adopted 
the Protestant principle of supreme reference to the Scriptures as 
the Word of God. It is true she carried it out in her own way, 
with which we have now nothing to do ; but this principle underlies 
all her enactments. Mr. Wilson does not find any direct state- 
ment to this effect, though the whole history of the Reformation 
is full of it; and therefore he affects to think he may reject the 
greater part of the Scriptures without violation of ordination vows 
or any opposition to the Articles and Canons. He might as well, 
for the same reason, declare that he believed the Bible and was an 
Atheist, because the Bible contained no proposition affirming the 
being of God. 

But the most shuffling plea in this whole article is in the ex- 
planation given to the various terms used in the Canons— 
‘ superstitious’ and ‘ erroneous,’ ‘ alloweth’ and ‘ acknowledgeth.’ 
We select the last for quotation :— 


‘Secondly, he ‘acknowledgeth’ the same to be agreeable to the 
Word of God. Some distinction may be founded upon the word 
‘acknowledge.’ He does not maintain, nor regard it as self-evident, 
nor originate it as his own feeling, spontaneous opinion, or conviction ; 
but when it is suggested to him, put in a certain shape; when the 
intention of the framers is borne in mind, their probable purpose and 
design explained, together with the difficulties which surrounded them, 
he is not prepared to contradict, and he acknowledges. There is a 
great deal to be said which had not at first occurred to him—many 
other better and wiser men than himself have acknowledged the 
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same thing—why should he be obstinate? Besides, he is young, 
and has plenty of time to reconsider it ; or he is old, and continues to 
submit out of habit, and it would be too absurd, at his time of life, to 
be setting up as a Church reformer.’ 


In all this there is just one good thing—the recognition of the 
intention of the framer; but how sadly immoral is all the rest! 
Here is a man about to enter upon the duties of a sacred office, 
those duties involve the utterance of creeds, the teaching of 
doctrines, the use of forms. If he shall rightly discharge these 
duties, he must preach these doctrines earnestly, enforcing them 
with his whole soul; but Mr. Wilson would have him ‘ ac-: 
knowledge,’ because he is not prepared to contradict, because he 
is young, and has plenty of time to think about it, or old and 
not ambitious to be aChurch reformer. Who demanded it at 
this man’s hands, that he should make such acknowledgments ? 
Who forced him, so unprepared, to touch these sacred things ?’ 
How can he use the words in subscribing which, at the end of the 
Thirty-sixth Canon, he is required to use, and which Mr. Wilson 
slily keeps out of sight—‘I, N. N., subscribe these Articles, and 
all therein contained, willingly and from my heart. Is this 
only ‘acknowledging’, according to Mr. Wilson's interpretation ? 
Nothing which has ever been urged by its bitterest enemies 
against the practice of subscription was one-tenth so condemnatury 
as this immoral advocacy of equivocation in a matter so sacred, 
And yet in some such sense must all these gentlemen have 
regarded their subscription, or otherwise they are openly and 
flagrantly dishonest. It is not needful that we should go through 
their productions and show, by hundreds of quotations, their 
antagonism to the doctrines they have solemnly professed to 
helieve—the thing is patent everywhere. They have neither 
‘allowed’ nor ‘acknowledged’ the doctrines contained in the 
Articles, nor the Scriptures themselves. They are evidently not 
so old and habituated to submission as to count it absurd, at their 
time of life, to be setting up as Church reformers ; for they aim at 
nothing less than a most radical reform. It were greatly to be 
wished they were young, and had plenty of time to reconsider; 
hut alas! even this small ground of comfort is taken away, and 
the men stand out before us stripped of every plea which even the 
most ingenious word-twisting of their subtle advocate could devise 
for them. Whither has the old English honesty fled ?—that love 
of truth which was the boast of our country, and the envy and 
dread of her enemies ? When men in high station in the Church 
and Universities teach sophisms like these, and occupy sacred 
offices with ‘a lie in their nght hand,’ can we wonder at embezzle- 
ments and bankruptcies in the common world ? and may we not 
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begin to suspect corruption on the Bench, and invariable perjury 
in the witness-box ? On a recent occasion, a magistrate declined 
to receive the testimony of a woman who professed herself an 
Atheist. Will it not soon become a necessity to act similarly 
towards a clergyman, until his private understanding of the 
meaning of the language he uses has been ascertained ? And when 
the ingenuous youth of this Christian country have been in- 
structed by that prince of casuists, Mr. Jowett, in his strangely 
perverted paraphrase of Paul's doctrine of Christian liberty, ‘ Do 
as other men do in a Christian country,* and his own example 
becomes naturally conspicuous, what a millennium of truth and 
honesty and uprightness will be realized ! 

But a truce to banter. We sorrow as we think what a stab to 
morals has been inflicted in this exhibition of men whose own 
boast throughout the volume is, that they are lovers of that which 
they are labouring to destroy—truth. We have no unfriendly 
feeling toward these gentlemen personally, and none will rejoice 
more than we shall to see them freeing themselves from the painful 
position they now occupy, and returning humbly to the truth, 
not by profession, but in reality. But even if they take the 
opposite course—if, renouncing all allegiance to Christianity, they 
go forth like honest men out of the Church, and resign its 
emoluments—we shall still differ from their conclusions, while we 
admire their integrity. When Dr. Temple, resigning the Head 
Mastership of Rugby, shall cease to teach the aristocratic youth 
of England those narratives which contain ‘occasional inaccu- 
racy, and interpolations, and forgeries ; and Dr. Williams shall 
cease to teach in his ‘hireling’ capacity ‘those fables strange,’ 
and to read in holy offices those ‘ late legends founded in miscon- 
ception,’ and relegate the whole ‘to the domain of legend and 
syimbolical cycle, ceasing to be vicar of Broad Chalke, and Vice 
Principal and Professor of Hebrew at Lampeter; when Henry 
Bristowe Wilson, B.D., resigns the vicarage of Great Staughton, 
and with it the fruitless attempt to enable the less educated ‘ to 
‘distinguish between the dark patches of human passion and 
‘error which form a partial crust upon the Scripture, and the 
‘bright centre of spiritual truth within; when Mr. Jowett shall . 
surrender his Regius Professorship of Greek at Oxford, with all 
its emoluments, together with his professed adherence to that 
Christianity which he insinuates is not ‘at one with the con- 
science of man,’ and is ‘at variance with his intellectual convic. 
tions,’ and cease to teach those ‘discrepancies of narrative,’ and 
‘ failures of prophecy,’ of which he makes such spoil ; then among 
the true-hearted, who can admire a deed bravely done for 
* Jowett on St, Paul's Epistles, vol, ii. p. 387, second edition. 
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conscience sake, shall our voice be heard, celebrating such noble 
homage to the majesty of conviction, though we shall not bate 
a jot of our opposition to the sentiments espoused. But so long 
as, in defiance of the public conscience, and in violation of 
their own solemn pledges, they still retain their positions and 
emoluments, while they publish unblushing infidelity, they are 
beneath the indignation of honest mey, and only court our 
contempt. 

We find but little space remaining to direct attention to the 
natural tendency and necessary result of this liberalism in all 
minds possessed of a fair measure of logical sequence. Already 
we see men who have been nurtured in Unitarianism, and hold 
high offices in connexion with the education of its rising 
“ministry, departing widely from traditionary opinions, and pub- 
lishing statements which would have made Dr. Priestley stare 
aghast. One of these gentlemen tells his readers in the National 
Review, as his interpretation of the great central fact of Chris- 
tianity—the Resurrection of Christ— that ‘a persuasion had got 
‘intense possession of their minds [the disciples] that their 
‘Master had risen from the dead, and was spiritually present 
‘among them still,* and defends this version of it through many 
pages. Is it difficult to perceive an easy outlet to the rejection 
of everything distinctive about Christianity when its attesting 
miracle, so much referred to by Apostles, and unanswerably 
idvanced in Jerusalem itself, is thus reduced to an intense per- 
suasion in the minds of men so enthusiastic as to mistake their 
persuasions for objective facts ?_ On such men there is no more 
reliance to be placed than on those inhabitants of our asylums 
whom we have sometimes beheld with pity sustaining the state of 
. monarchy, and counting their imaginary gold. History from 
the pens, or doctrine from the lips, of such visionaries, is worthy 
of no more credit than we accord to the drivellings of idiotey, or 
the hallucinations of the insane. And will not many learn these 
things from the accomplished Professor who, destitute of his 
early training and better feeling, cannot stop so abruptly as he 
does in their logical processes, but must see a self-consistency 
in their conclusions? The position of his brother Professor is 
not far behind. In a speech recently made in Liverpool, and 
reported in the Inquirer of January 12th, 1861, he exhibits to 
us his latest phase. of belief. The occasion was that of a soirée 
given in honour of Mr. Martineau, and the speech was worthy of 
the occasion—clear, bold, and brilliant. After an able review of 
the political events of the time, the religious came to be con- 
* sidered, in which the chief fact calling for glad congratulation 
_ * The National Review, No. 17, p. 124. 
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was the decay of loyalty to the Church theology. He tells his 
admiring and rejoicing audience that ‘the polite silence of a 


* Hallam and Macaulay, the attitude (neither silent nor polite) 
‘ofa Carlyle or Emerson, the vigorous contempt of a Mill and 
“* Buckle, the satire of a Thackeray, the humanism of a Dickens, 


‘the mystic tenderness of a Tennyson, freely forming itself into.a 


“* type of its own—all in different ways attest the utter estrange- 


* ment of the inner life of our thought from the outward language 
‘of traditionary belief.’ If this misrepresentation of some of 


‘these writers had been the celebration of all crime annihilated 


and sorrow ended, it could not have been uttered in a spirit of 
more glowing triumph. The thing which good men deplore 
gives to Mr. Martineau unmingled joy. To him it seems nothing 
but a subject of delight that men should pour ‘vigorous con- 


‘tempt’ upon that Christianity which alone has been the true 


friend of mankind, breaking their chains, assuaging their griefs, 


‘and ministering to them the consolation of an assured hope when 


entering the Valley of the Shadow of Death. But does he rejoice 
in this because it leads men to embrace Unitarianism? We 


‘should be much mistaken if we fancied so. Concerning this, he 
‘tells us, what we believed before, but on which we are glad to 


have his corroborative testimony. ‘With regard to the dis- 
‘tinctive Unitarian doctrines, as commonly understood, I do not 
‘hesitate to say—and the sentiment is not new to you here—that 
‘in my judgment, not the whole of Scripture is upon our side. So 
‘long as we conduct the controversy entirely upon Biblical grounds, 
‘we shall never be able to settle it; for, although we may be 
‘able to convince certain predisposed minds, we shall always be 
‘met with an array of texts which cannot be made to speak 
‘naturally and simply in our sense. What, then, is Mr. Mar- 
tineau todo? Of course, if the Bible does not correspond with 
his conceptions, so much the worse for the Bible. It ‘ exhibits 
diversities of thought and doctrine.’ ‘ Even within the limits of 
‘the New Testament itself we find the different types already 
‘ foreshadowed which afterwards shaped themselves into diverging 
‘creeds and churches.’ John differs from Matthew, and Paul 
from both—‘ there are marked differences between these three, 
‘ differences in the substance of their doctrine itself, and not 
‘merely in their mode of expressing and applying it.’ Is not 
this sufficient? Who would think of taking the inconsistent and 
contradictory utterances of these differing theologians for the in- 
spiration of God? What can we think of gentlemen who speak 
thus as teachers of the sacred writings, or in what conceivable form 
can we fancy them Christians ? We frankly confess that to us all 
other supernaturalism seems dull in comparison with the miracle of 
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their faith in Jesus. They profess to admire Him, they speak of ~ 


the wisdom of his teaching; but if we ask them whence they 
derive their knowledge of his character and instructions, they are 
obliged to point us to those very Gospels whose authority they 
have so vigorously denied. The Christ they admire is seen by 
them only through the unequally-refracted medium of the thoughts 
of widely differing men, coloured, too, by the prismatic hues of 
the personal prejudices, the limited knowledge, and the charac- 
teristic individuality of his several biographers and expositors. 
Great is thy faith, O Sceptic, as far surpassing the ordinary 
belief of Christendom as the blazing noon outshines the light of 
stars, as strong in its wilfulness of tenacity as of rejection, truly 
the greatest miracle of mind ! 

Whatever may be the future course of all these gentlemen, 
whether they shall penitently and sincerely return to the acknow- 
ledgment of the truth, or, as one of their critics suggests, go over 
to the ‘ Darwinian monad,’ our duty is done. We have tried to 
look at them as they represent themselves. We have examined 
their own words and acts, and have found their liberality to be 
only a myth, and their liberalism an immorality. That they 
have reached the last stage in their downward journey we cannot 
suppose without excluding from our thought all true principles of 
judgment and lessons of religious history. We have no fear that 
the great mass of our countrymen will follow their example. 
The unparalleled sight of a number of infidel clergymen will be 
a nine days’ wonder no doubt; but a dishonesty so manifest will 
disgust more than it will allure. We have no objection to the 
thorough sifting of religious questions ; it has always issued in 
good. ‘Let truth and error grapple: who ever knew truth put 
to the worse in a fair and open encounter?’ For a time there 
may be a shaking; some feeble minds may lose their balance, 
and topple over into the gulf of scepticism ; some who have held 
truth as men hold heresy, more by the childish tenacity of pre- 
judice than the manly force of conviction, may lose their grasp of 
a substance they have never really possessed, in favour of a 
tempting shadow; but truth will triumph, the more vigorous 
minds will be confirmed, and the forces of Christianity, like 
Gideon’s army, relieved from the incumbrance of the faint- 
hearted, will gain by the process, and not lose. As certain 
diseases belong to the period of youth, so certain doubts attend 
upon a period of opening mind ; and just as some have found those 
diseases to act as safety-valves to the constitution, while in others 
they have left behind them a life-long legacy of feebleness, so is 
it here. Some minds are thus made to succumb to the slightest 
breath of sceptical contagion, while others pass through their 
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malady with a purified and reinvigorated constitution. We 
cannot help this. It occurs with the regularity of law, and we 
may always expect to have a few young gentlemen in society who 
are overwhelmed with the ‘burthen of the mystery of all this 
unintelligible world.’ Nay, even stronger minds than those of 
sentimentalists may be for a time staggered with difficulties, and 
led into darkness; only emerging after long and sorrowing toil 
through the gloomy cave of doubt into the serene brightness of 
an assured faith. But they come forth to be sympathizing 
guides to the erring footsteps of others, to stretch out to them a 
brother's hand when they stumble on the dark mountains, and to 
lead them fully into the way of peace. But the worst aspect of 
this condition of things is when the doubters count it their duty 
to expose their doubts to the world. Ifthey would but do as 
men are accustomed to do when struggling with physical afflic- 
tion—shut themselves up till convalescence comes, there might 
be some hope of their recovery ; but when, instead of this, they 
come forth into public view exhibiting their disease, as needy 
beggars do their sores, whether for sordid pennies, or for sym- 
pathy or fame, they destroy their one last hope of recovery, and 
only procure for themselves a momentary sympathy, joined with 
along remembrance of shuddering disgust. Let any reader go 
through the Essays and Reviews, and then ask—Are these the 
records of bold, strong, unfaltering conviction ?—and we shall 
hold his judgment cheap if he can reply in the affirmative. There 
is an audible undertone of doubt, sometimes almost drowning the 
utterance of their sentiments, and rendering it indistinct. Is it 
right for men professing to be public teachers to come forth 
thus exposing their sores to infect the health of the community, 
while they affect to persuade us that the foulness exuded from 
them breathes balm and purity? Let us not be mistaken. We 
are not counselling reserve. Ifa man has gota truth, let him 
speak it; but let him keep his latent doubts and half-formed 
convictions to himself, until they have orbed into developed and 
settled verity. And even if we did counsel a little more reserve, 
we should only follow the example of our Poet-laureate, whose 
name has been already used not fairly in a quotation we have 
ven : 
“i *O thou that, after toil and storm, 
Mayst seem to have reach’d a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 


‘Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days.’ 
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If these wise and thoughtful words were more pondered, and 
their advice more adopted, we should be saved from much crude 
thinking, and should realize a more matured wisdom. 

In conclusion, we hope that we shall not be understood to 
mean other than we have said—that we shall not be supposed to 
direct our remarks obliquely at others whom we have not named. 
We have no sympathy with the policy which hints suspicion, and 
loosens the bonds of confidence. Such a course is always un- 
manly, and productive of the most injurious consequences. We 
have used our liberty in canvassing published opinions and 

¢ current pretensions, and shall continue to use it, whatever the 
subject may be which invites our criticism. If there be any 
in our own ranks who sympathize in any degree with the sentiments 
we have criticised, we entreat them to ponder their position with 
its responsibilities, and act as honest men should. We do not 
participate in the alarms by which some good men are disturbed, 
and which heresy loves somuch to publish abroad, as an evidence 
of its own growing strength. Our watchword still shall be 
‘liberty,’ not that which the despot uses in crushing every rising 
aspiration, not that which accepts the aid of poisoned personalities, 
but that which is won in honourable struggle on the open field 
of fair and manly encounter. Much has yet to be sifted and 
settled ; but our confidence is strong that the truth we hold will 
come forth triumphant. The instrument of our warfare, and the 
prize of our great contention is ‘the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God.’ 


Art. X.—(1.) Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy, Pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Command of Her Majesty, 
February 7, 1861. 

(2.) Les Turcs et la Civilization. Par A. Bonneau. Paris: 
E. Dentu. 1861. 

(3.) Constantinople, Ville libre. Par Dionxyse Rarros. Paris: 
E. Dentu. 1861. 

(4.) Les Turcs et les Nationalités. Par A. Bonneau. Paris: 
E. Dentu. 1861. 

(5.) La Syrie et Alliance Russe. Paris: E. Dentu. 1861. 

(6.) La Nouvelle Attitude de la France. Paris: E. Dentu. 1861. 

(7.) La Nouvelle Question d’ Orient. Par M. pz Lesage. Paris: 
E. Dentu. 1861. 
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post in the Cabinet. His judgments, during the present critical 
state of foreign affairs, must not only act upon Europe, but must 
be attended with results fraught with blessings or disasters to this 
country. As Foreign Minister, the functions of his colleagues 
are quite subordinate to his own. As long as Europe is in its 
present disturbed state, the Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
keep up war taxes ; and as long as that functionary levies war 
taxes, the Home Secretary, with his colleagues at the Board of 
Trade, at the Admiralty, and the War- Office, must find their 
duties immeasurably increased. Even the head of the new Poor- 
Law Board must feel, in the augmentation or contraction of his 
duties, the effects of every sentence which proceeds from the 
noble lord’s pen. In fact, while Europe continues what it is, the 
whole Cabinet must gyrate round the Foreign Secretary as the 
power which prescribes the law of their motion. The nation 
looks for the diminution of its fiscal burdens, and for the accele- 
ration of the steady law of progress, not to the operations of 
the Treasury, but to the affairs of foreign countries ; and reads in 
the noble lord’s judgment upon them their present glory or dis- 
grace, their future weal or misery. We are in the condition of 
a householder who is obliged to barricade his house and spend 
all his fortune upon casemates, because the streets are in posses- 
sion of armed marauders whose hearts the voice of reason can 
but imperfectly reach, and who are constantly fomenting quarrels 
with a view to accelerate a general raid, in which they may ag- 
grandize themselves at the expense of their neighbours. 

With the Foreign Secretary’s general bias and leaning, as 
regards European interests, we in the main agree. If we are 
disposed to be captious, it is not with reference to his ends, but 
to the means he has adopted for their attainment. Our simple 
objection to those means is that they are frequently not only in 
direct contradiction to the objects at which they are aimed, but 
that they are sometimes in direct antagonism to each other. The 
noble lord’s sympathies have been, time out of mind, strongly 
committed to a united Italy, yet only seven months ago he would 
have upheld the Bourbon on the throne of Naples, as he would 
now glue Sardinia’s sword to the scabbard rather than permit her 
to expel the stranger from Venetia. The means by which his 
lordship would have realized his conception of a united Italy 
would have directly led to that confederation by which the French 
Emperor madly thought to perpetuate his influence over the 
peninsula. At one time the Foreign Secretary threatened Sar- 
dinia with the full weight of England's indignation, if she went 
to Naples. When she had actually taken the step, he spends all 
his energies in her justification, and directs his blows upon her 
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assailants for-venting the spleen with which he had threatened 


her himself. The noble lord wishes for peace, but would obtain 


it by keeping Europe on the edge of a volcano. The present 
anomalous position of its kingdoms must be stereotyped: the 
nations must embrace each other with two-edged swords in their 
hands, but the most amicable assurances on their lips: they must 
be ground to the earth with a war expenditure, while everything 
in the shape of war—no matter in defence of what right or in 
behalf of what cause—is to be summarily anathematized as the 
greatest disaster that could befal the human race. It is easy to 
see, however unbounded may be the noble lord’s desire for the 
enfranchisement of his species, that such enthusiasm is quite 
subordinate to the ease and security of his political position. 

The Foreign Secretary is a skilful master of rhetorical fence : 
perhaps no performance of this sort was more ingenious than his 
attempt, at the commencement of the session, to reconcile his 
jarring dispatches to Sardinia: yet to our mind that defence proved 
an utter failure. If it was wrong in Sardinia to connive at Gari- 
baldi’s expedition to Sicily, to feed both invaders and insurgents 
with fresh military stores, it was certainly no diminution of the 
offence, as soon as these gentlemen had made their power felt at 
Naples, to go in and seize the capital under the plea of rescuing 
it from that anarchy she had been partly instrumental in creating. 
It is well known that Victor Emmanuel knew of Garibaldi’s pre- 
parations, and that a word from the King would have been quite 
sufficient to have arrested his embarkation. If that word was 
not given, we must conclude that Garibaldi set out with the best 
wishes of the soldier king upon his hazardous enterprise. If, 
then, non-intervention ought to have been the rule of Sardinia’s 
conduct in August, as laid down in his lordship’s dispatch of that 
date, not all the powers of reason could justify Sardinia, two 
months later, when her knight-errants had met with success, in 
seizing the fruits of their conquest, except indeed, we are pre- 
pared to admit that success may transmute wrong into right, or 
that, though it is exceedingly criminal to effect a forcible entrance 
into a kingdom, yet, having once got fairly in, we are perfectly 
justified in appropriating all the spoil we find at our feet. The 
noble lord was unfortunate in his historical precedents. The 
independence of the Netherlands and of modern Belgium was 
not in the slightest degree appropriate. These two kingdoms 
detached themselves from powerful monarchies and demanded 
self-government. Naples, on the contrary, desired to part with 
her autonomy and merge herself into a neighbouring monarchy. 


Both the object and the means employed in the two cases are. 
entirely different. The enterprise of William IIT. was more 
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germane to the argument, though this instance is wanting in the 
features necessary to establish a parity. William, as the next Pro- 
testant heir, came over at the invitation of the chiefs of the oli- 
garchy. He did not first allow a body of his countrymen to invade 
these shores, and wait till the confusion they had caused gave him 
a pretext for interference. He boldly avowed his object at the 
onset. The noble lord did his utmost, in the lecture he read 
to Sardinia last August, to prevent that power from following 
William’s example. It was not until Sardinia interfered in a 
way quite foreign to the method adopted by William III., and 
quite in defiance of his own expostulations, that the noble lord 
rushes to the rescue with a precedent which is in reality no pre- 
cedent at all. But the Foreign Minister himself proved his own 
inconsistency in a far more striking manner than any of his oppo- 
nents, and that by placing the question upon a false basis. 
The quarrel, he urged against Mr. Fitzgerald, between the 
Neapolitan Government on the one hand, and its subjects and 
Sardinia on the other, was one of good government and bad go- 
vernment. But if it was one of good government and bad govern- 
ment, Sardinia would have had a better cause for interference last 
summer than she could possibly have in the autumn. When 
Garibaldi set sail, and Lord John Russell was insisting upon 
Sardinia’s neutrality, the Neapolitan Government was an abso- 
lutism. After the capture of Palermo, a constitutional govern- 
ment was established, which, for the liberality of its provisions, 
threw even that of Turin into the shade. If, then, it was a mere 
matter of right or wrong government, Sardinia would have been 
justified in openly attacking Naples, when the noble lord 
menaced her with all kinds of penalties if she moved a musket. 
And she certainly in that case was committing a criminal action, 
when she did really interfere, and had his lordship’s warrant for 
her aggression. The fact is, the noble lord has not yet reached 
the heights of this great business. He does not really compre- 
hend the issue of this mighty movement. The actions of Sardinia 
are not to be measured by scraps out of Vattel, or by precedents 
extracted from the dusty files of a lawyer's office. She has been 
not simply liberating a province, but consolidating a kingdom ; 
and that not simply in obedience to any wanton impulse of 
aggrandizement, but impelled by the rational instincts of an 
entire people. It would be foolish to expect that so exceptional 
an undertaking should be performed with the strictest adhesion to 
the rules of conventional politeness, and with the same feelings of 
urbanity that we accept an invitation to a dinner. It would be 
sufficient for Sardinia’s justification to prove that the wishes of 
the Italian people for unity were perfectly legitimate, and that 
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she carried out those wishes with the least possible injury to the 
parties most likely to suffer by it. In casuistry, as in govern- 
ment, when little principles and minor interests stand in the way 
of great principles and national interests, they are invariably 
resolved into them. If this was not the case, and special claims 
were allowed to keep the larger class of public claims in abeyance, 
there could be no progress. From the cutting of a railroad to 
the government of a kingdom, everything would be stationary. 
There was no principle for Sardinia’s guidance but the Italian 
people's estimate of their own interests. That estimate included 
nothing short of consolidation. But States are never consolidated 
but by force. Contrast the manner in which Sardinia employed 
that force with the manner in which it was employed for a similar 
purpose by Ivan the Great of Russia, by Maximilian of Austria, 
by Louis [X, of France, and Henry VII. of England, and let her 
have all the advantage of the comparison. 

The conduct of Sardinia admits of defence, but upon grounds 
quite distinct from those assumed by the noble lord—upon grounds 
which would condemn his dispatch of the 29th of August—upon 
grounds which we hope will lead Sardinia to act in the teeth of 
his present remonstrances, and proceed to Venice on the same 
errand which took her to Naples. The people were oppressed. 
They wished to put an end to a government which respected no 
law, which vioiated the rights of the subject, which invaded the 
sanctuary of the domestic hearth, which placed the liberty, the 
property, and even the lives of the upper ranks of society at the 
mercy of an army of mercenary informers. ‘They desired to form 
the part of a powerful kingdom, in common with all their 
countrymen, and thus share in the advantages which must accrue 
from their combined exertions. Had Sardinia been deaf to such 
cries, she would have been wanting not less to her own interests 
than to her lofty mission. But she was by no means at first 
disposed to interfere, otherwise than in a magnanimous spirit. 
She strove to unite the Neapolitans to their dynasty by procur- 
ing a relaxation of its rigour. When Francis II. ascended the 
throne, she sent Count Salmour on a special mission to represent 
to the young king the dangers of alienating foreign powers, as 
well as his own people, by persisting in the unfortunate policy 
adopted by his father. She entreated him with the greatest 
earnestness to grant his. subjects a constitution, and on the mutual 
basis of common rights to cement an alliance of strict friendship 
between the northern and southern kingdoms of the penin- 
sula. Thatadvice was insultingly rejected till the eleventh hour, 
when the current of popular feeling had set so strongly in favour 
of national unity, that had not Victor Emmanuel gone along with 
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it, he would have been disowned as a national leader, and found 

his throne in jeopardy from a Mazzinian republic. If Sardinia’s 

conduct in this affair merits any censure, it certainly is-in her pay- 

ing too much deference to the lectures Lord John Russell read to 

her through our envoy at Turin, and to the representations of the 

despotic powers, which led her to disavow Garibaldi’s expedition, 

and to feign extreme regret at hismeasures. But this duplicity 

was necessitated by the awfully scrupulous consciences of the 

Powers with whom she had to deal. It was acting in accordance 

with the courtly bearing of modern society, which veils its 

estrangements in the guise of affability, and masks a blow with a 

smile. No one, however, can deny Sardinia’s right to have inter- 

fered openly in the early stages of the Sicilian business, as she 

was earnestly requested to do by the Sicilians themselves, unless 

those who entertain Filmer’s theory of Divine right, and who 

accept its legitimate consequence, that the governed are made 

for the prince and not the prince for the governed. 

We are anxious that our policy as regards Italy should be 

placed upon an intelligible basis, that when Sardinia goes to 

Venice she may not be fettered in her movements by the querulous 

opposition of the British minister at a time when she stands most 

in need of our assistance, and then encumbered with our help 

when the possession of the prize enables her to get on without it. 

If the noble lord’s historical precedents are of any use, they apply 
with far more striking force to Sardinia’s impending liberation of 
Venice than they could possibly do to her interference in Naples 
and Sicily. All the natural functions of society in the lagunes 
are at an end; martial law proclaimed; the people ground to 

the dust by the weight of fiscal burdens; all the private property 
of the nobility confiscated by the oppressor. The noble lord. 
stated that if the tyranny of James II. justified William of 
Nassau in shielding his subjects from his aggressions, with far 
greater force did the outrages committed by Francis IJ.’s govern- 
ment upon his people justify Victor Emmanuel in effecting their 
redemption. But the evils which the Sicilians suffered dwindle 
to an atom if compared with the mountain of wrong which the 
Austrians heap upon the Venetians. Why, then, does the noble 
lord block the way? Why is he perpetually reminding Sardinia, 
when he hears of any motion in her arsenals, that she 
was one of the high contracting parties to the Treaty of 
Zurich, and that if she goes to the Adriatic, she will encounter 
the hostility of England? Surely no one who has a head upon 
his shoulders can for a moment imagine that, as long as the 
Austrian continues in Venetia, Italy can be otherwise than 
disturbed, and that so long as Italy is disturbed there can be 
little peace for Europe. Instead of restraining Sardinia from 
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attacking Austria, or in the least calling in question her right to 
do so, we hold it to be the duty of an English minister to en- 
courage her in the attempt as soon as there is any reasonable 
chance of success. 

That the Treaty of Zurich should fetter the action of Sardinia, 
is an assertion which would have called forth our surprise, had it 


even proceeded from the pen of Lord Malmesbury. When Victor ~ 


Emmanuel signed that treaty, he was only the chief of a third- 
rate dependency. He, of course, signed it as the King of 
Sardinia, and then at the dictation of his imperial patron. But 
what has happened in the interim? He has extended his 
sovereignty over the Central States of Italy, over the principal 
territories of the Church, over the Neapolitan kingdom, and is 
now the recognised Sovereign of Italy. The King of Sardinia, 
in whose behalf the Treaty of Zurich was signed, does not exist. 
Victor Emmanuel is no longer the chief of a mere handful of 
population, pinned up in an obscure corner of the Alps. He is 
the living expression of the organized will of an entire people. 
His new position involves new duties, which override his old 
responsibilities. The first of these duties is to give effect to the 
wishes of the race who have so nobly placed him at their head, by 
liberating the suffering remnant of their countrymen from the 
bondage of the stranger. Should he hand over the Venetians to 
the tender mercies of the Austrians, he would become a 
traitor to his trust, and the betrayer of the best interests of his 
country. 

Nothing is‘more common than to charge Sardinia with a 
wanton violation of the first principles of international law; and 
doubtless, when she goes to Venice, this accusation will be re- 
peated with tenfold vigour, for by that act the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, as well as Zurich, will be trampled in the dust. Now, if 
by international law be meant facts and conventions between 
States, founded upon the wholesale robbery and spoliation of 
their neighbours, then Sardinia may plead guilty to the indict- 
ment; but if by international law be understood treaties based 
upon reason and equity, as affecting no rights but those of the 
contracting parties themselves, then we must ask the accusers of 
Sardinia to specify the treaties of this character which Sardinia 
has infringed. Every law, even according to the definition of 
the schoolmen, excludes the notion of wrong. No amount 
of imperial or royal names at the bottom of a chart can bind 
men to perpetuate injustice. The primary law of nature, written 
by the finger of God upon the heart of man, cancels unjust 
conventions between sovereigns, just as it abrogates criminal 
compacts between individuals. ‘They can bind no person. The 
moral principle asserts its supremacy, and tears, in both cases, 
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the seal from the bond. The conventions by which Russia holds 
Warsaw, and Austria Gallicia, form part of the international law 
of Europe; but who would contravene the Pole’s right of putting 
his sword through them to-morrow if he could get the oppor- 
tunity, or refrain from charging him with downright delinquency 
if he neglected to do so? Who has ever dared to include the 
observance of the Treaty of Campo Formio among the moral 
obligations of humanity ? Austria, by that convention, received 
from Bonaparte, against the express orders of his Government, 
property which never belonged to her, and gave up to France the 
property of her neighbours in return. Bonaparte handed over 
Venice, which he had seized by treachery ; and Austria, in return, 
conceded to him the left bank of the Rhine. That part of the 
unhallowed bargain in the interest of France has long since been 
cancelled ; and if Sardinia, in the name of Italy, were to go to the 
lagunes to-morrow, instead of violating any law, she would be 
simply recovering that property for its rightful owners, which had 
been befouled by double wrong—which had first been seized 
feloniously, and then bartered to the stranger for goods as 
feloniously given. 

No one will surely admit, had the Northern Powers, who agreed 
by mutual compact to partition the territories of the scarcely 
adolescent Charles XII., or the Western Powers, who came to 
a similar arrangement to do the same kind service for the youthful 
Maria Theresa, succeeded in their joint objects, that the pacts and 
conventions arising out of such success would have had the same 
force with the obligations those Powers contracted when they 
exchanged territories obtained by conquest, or voluntarily re- 
signed their own claims in order to obtain equivalent advantages 
in the surrender of the claims of others. No moralist, at all 
events, will admit that the former species of compact would have 
had any force at all, unless to compel the contracting parties to 
void them as soon as possible. Now, the only difference between 
the cases we have put and that of Italy is, that the partition in 
the one country succeeded, and in the others did not. Besides, 
the partition of Italy is a far more outrageous violation of the 
moral law than it could possibly have been in the case of Sweden 
and Austria; for these States were at that period in the highest 
degree artificial, and they derived their artiticial character to a 
great extent from helping themselves to the property of their 
weaker neighbours. These neighbours, therefore, had some 
distant show of right. But Italy was a unitarian country ; its 
aggressors had not, therefore, the remotest plea beyond that of the 
public marauder, who imagines, because his neighbours have 
become too rich, he has a right to help himself out of their 
superfluities. 
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All law is essentially connected with some element of justice.. 
It ceases to be law as soon as it overrides it. International 
compacts are not less subject to the moral principle than indi- 
vidual compacts. If two or three sovereigns conspire to rob a 
people, to parcel out their territory, to reduce them to a condition 
of helotry without any reason beyond their own aggrandizement, 
whatever amount of parchment may be wasted upon the trans- 
action, such collusion can no more be dignified with the name of 
law, than the conspiracy of two individuals to plunder a third 
can be exalted into an act of justice. Even in terminating a 
just war, no nation has a right to claim more than the con- 
cession of the principle which was the object of it, with such 
indemnities as may cover her expenses in the struggle, and such 
guarantees as may be considered requisite to ensure their fulfil- 
ment. To go further than this, and having prostrated an enemy, 
to demand the surrender of his towns and the partition of his 
territory, would be, to our mind, as unfair as to demand, because 
our adversary had been worsted in a lawsuit, that we should be 
put in possession of his estate. Even when the enemy, impelled 
by a desire of conquest, has been the aggressor, it would be un- 
just to parcel out the territory of the people for the fault of their 
Government, of which they have been the undesigning victims. 
The proper course in such cases is to subvert the Government, 
and tax the country with an indemnity. All conditions extorted 
by force from a prostrate enemy above the fair measure of justice, 
can no more bind that enemy than a promise could bind an in- 
dividual extorted by a bandit with the aid of a cocked pistol. 
Who will hold for a moment that the treaty which Napoleon 
made Prussia sign on the fragments of her shattered temples, and by 
the light of her burning palaces, bound Prussia one moment after 
she had the power of revenging her wrongs upon the aggressor ? 
Who will hold that Austria was bound by the Treaty of Presburg 
any longer than she was able to free herself from the degrading 
fetters which had reduced her from a powerful kingdom to a fifth- 
rate dependency ? But it matters little whether such spoliation 
be ratitied in Congress, and receive the adhesion of neighbouring 
Powers, or whether the consent be limited alone to the spoiler 
and his victim. For no one will surely admit that the addition of 
half-a-dozen signatures can convert a fraudulent transaction into 
an act of justice. 

The application of these principles to Italy is plain. In the 
sixteenth century France and Spain had completed the consoli- 
dation of their kingdoms. Austria, by feudal tenures and 
matrimonial alliances, had become a powerful empire. These 
Powers, though newly possessed of giant strength, as regards 
Italy, were comparatively poor. Rome had drawn to herself the 
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wealth of Europe by her religion, Lombardy by its commerce, 
and Florence by its cultivation of letters and the fine arts. But 
Italy, on account of her intestine divisions, was as politically 
weak as she was opulent. Her strong, but needy neighbours, 
therefore flung themselves pell-mell into her plains, and fought 
for her possession with all the greater ferocity, as they knew that 
the prize would give the victors the ascendancy in Europe. The 
contest, as regards its moral bearing, was in nowise different 
from that of hostile bands of marauders fighting for the posses- 
sion of some rich booty, and alternately trampling upon the 
owner whenever he dared to uplift an arm in his defence. The 
French led the way; the Spaniards drove out the French; the 
Austrians assailed both. The Italian could find no way to 
release himself from the thraldom of the one without calling in the 
other. At length the aggressors, finding one could not altogether 
prevail, came to some understanding about the division of the 
spoil. The Spaniard held Naples and the Two Sicilies; the 
German contented himself with dominion over the central por- 
tion of Italy; while the French maintained an uncertain footing 
in the North. The rulers of the Church, who, had they been dis- 
interested Italians like Aldobrandini, might have pursued a 
national policy, generally lent themselves to that Power whose 
protégées or subjects they had been, or which was most inclined 
to favour their views of territorial aggrandizement. Hence the 
subjection of Italy was complete. It is true that these delicate 
arrangements have been frequently ratified in public congresses ; 
that portions of the spoil have occasionally been exchanged by 
the mutual consent of the contracting parties; that such facts 
and conventions have received the adhesion of the Northern 
Powers, who, anxious, of course, to avoid war, were only too glad 
to see their more southern neighbours compound their differences, 
even at the expense of justice and humanity. But we have yet 
to learn that such ratifications of compacts based upon spolia- 
tion bound the party despoiled by the ties of moral law to 
acquiesce in the injustice. That they were so interpreted by out- 
lying States is, we believe, a figment. ‘The Northern Powers 
always regarded these compacts as a sacrifice of justice to ex- 
pediency, resting for their efficacy solely upon force, and only legi- 
timate so far as they obtained the steady acquiescence of the 
subject. That they never have obtained that acquiescence is 
matter of history. Every page of Italian annals, from the Treaty 
of Utrecht downwards, consists of hardly anything else than acts 
of repression on the part of the stranger, and acts of rebellion on 
the part of the people. Since the Treaty of Vienna, which forged 
the chains of Italy anew, these uprisings and repressions have 
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been more constant than ever until France interfered to remove 
the Austrian pressure ; when the entire people, from Brennero 
to Etna, rose to constitute themselves a free nation. It sounds 
something like mockery to affirm that the Italians were bound, 
when they had the opportunity of regaining their own by the 
moral force of public law, to desist from the attempt, and to legi- 
timatize injustice by voluntarily submitting themselves to its 
dominion. 

It is really important to put this question of fidelity to re- 
cognised public treaties fairly before the face of Europe. For 
Sardinia is not only, on that account, most injuriously slandered, 
but the people of Italy, upon the same ground, are baulked in 
their endeavours to attain their national rights by cabinets who 
occasionally assume the air of patronizing the movement. It is 
only the other day since Baron Schleinitz met De Vincke’s re- 
solution respecting the interests of Prussia in a free Italy, with 
the assertion that, though the wishes of the Italians were per- 
fectly legitimate, there were other things still more legitimate— 
public pacts, treaties, and conventions, which had a fair claim 
upon its consideration, and which must not be violated to gratify 
the aspirations ofa people. Now, so far as international compacts 
are embodiments of the natural law, or even when they concern 
things indifferent on the score of political ethics, we are willing to 
admit that the mere longings of a people ought not to constitute 
sufficient ground for their abrogation. But is that really the 
case with the conventions to which the Prussian Minister refers ? 
Does not the Treaty of Zurich ratify the gross spoliation effected 
at Leoben? To enforce what moral law was Parma taken from 
Lucca in 1815, and set aside as a separate principality for 
the wife of Napoleon ? To uphold what principle of justice was 
Austria allowed, in return for ceding Lorraine to the French, to 
place one of her Archdukes in the seat of the extinct Medici ? 
These things are not indifferent as regards political ethics. They 
override the public law by which each nation may fairly claim its 
proper share of public influence and of the advantages which 
spring from mutually combined exertion. They have consigned 
the most gifted people in Europe to political nullity. From 
being the vanguard they have hurled them into the rear of civi- 
lized humanity. They have eclipsed their military prestige ; 
they have destroyed their navy; they have robbed them of their 
riches and their commerce. On the one side, then, we have pacts 
and conventions sanctifying wrong; on the other, the legitimate 
demands of a people claiming deliverance from them. Now, it is 
too much even for a minister of Prussia, in the face of a con- 
stitutional Parliament, to trick out wrong in the garb of right, 
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and then adduce it as a sufficient reason why the claims of right 
should be disregarded,—to represent the equitable demands of a 
people as empty longings, and in the name of justice to interpose 
those compacts as a barrier to their realization which have 
been hatched in fraud, consummated by perfidy, and upheld by 
violence. 

In fact, so far- are the Italians from outraging the first prin- 
ciples of international law, they are desirous to give those prin- 
ciples much greater extension, and invest them with the accuracy 
of social ethics. At present, notwithstanding the labours of 
several learned jurists, folly and injustice fearfully predominate 
in the system, blasting, like another upas tree, the growth of 
those elements of civilization amidst which we live. If the 
noxious principle cannot entirely be got rid of, the Italians would 
so bring it into subjection to the sound principle as to render it 
comparatively innoxious. They would annihilate cabinet politics, 
the fecund source of European conflicts, by taking the diplomacy 
of a country out of the hands of the Court, and placing it under 
the surveillance of the guardians of the public purse. hey would 
restrain future congresses from tearing a country into fragments in 
order to use its divisions as makeweights to support a factitious 
balance of power. They would substitute for that artificial balance, 
always undergoing derangement and needing constant adjustment 
at the expense of hecatombs of victims and mountains of treasure, 
a natural balance, arising out of the counterpoise of nations, 
mapped out, not by the tortuous pens of diplomacy, but by the 
steady hand of Providence, and which, instead of seeking its 
equipoise by their destruction, would figd it in their mutual 
prosperity and happiness. They would, by conferring autonomy 
on subject races, make, in international councils, the spirit of 
conquest yield to the spirit of humanity. 

That such is the tendency of the Italian revolution, as well as 
the aims of the men who have directed it, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. The unity of Italy has not only sealed up one of 
the main sources of war in Europe—viz., a fractionized country— 
but it is the practical embodiment of a principle which, if adopted 
to any extent, will render war between civilized communities as rare 
as those desolating tornadoes whose visits constitute an epoch in 
the history of humanity. Up to the present time the growth 
even of the unexceptional branch of international law has not 
tended to diminish war, but to mitigate its ferocity. Letters of 
marque have been rescinded everywhere except in America— 
tights of neutrals are respected. The conflict does not even in- 
clude the belligerents themselves, but only the armies to whom 
they entrust the defence of their honour. ‘The causes, however, 
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of periodical outbreaks still remain as numerous and active as 
they ever were. Europe is still as liable as in the reign of 
Louis XIV. to a desolating war waged about the rights of suc- 
cession. We are still as open to all the havoc of a war of con- 
quest as we were when Frederic II. seized Silesia, or Gustavus 
Adolphus seized Livonia. When a congress meets to settle any 
point of difficulty, some of its members are yet as likely to break 
up its sittings by an appeal to the sword, as Elizabeth of Spain 
when she upset the Congress of Cambrai by sending a fleet to 
the Mediterranean. The very clang of arms in our arsenals, the 
fortifications which are at present barricading our coasts with 
towers of iron, the military array which has converted our marts 
into parade grounds, our seats of learning into barracks, our 
merchants and lawyers into soldiers, the: fearful expenditure 
under which we labour,—quite equal to what the country has 
borne during the period of its most disastrous conflicts,—all show 
that we are quite alive to the fact that the chances of war are 
more threatening than ever, and that the leading States of 
Europe are liable any morning to be shaken to their centre by 
the capricious volitions of one man. 

But if we admit the principle of national autonomy-as a law of 
Providence which Italy has just proclaimed, we strike at the root 
of the evil: we impart to international politics the very principle 
necessary to give that branch of law scientific development, and 
to invest all its conclusions with the sanction of reason and justice. 
It is popularly supposed that States, being severally independent, 
are as a body amenable to no law unless what they volun- 
tarily accept from each other. But there are laws of justice and 
humanity to which States are as much accountable as individuals. 
These it is the business of international councils to enforce. If 
these laws have not been observed in anything like their full 
extent, it is because they have been very imperfectly developed, 
and that the few which have received any acknowledged sanc- 
tion have been outraged by the strong arm of arbitrary power. 
If a body of international jurisprudence existed as a complete 
system, appealing, like that of the internal tribunals, to the 
reason and justice of man, and if such jurisprudence was placed 
under the guardianship of a family of soundly-organized States, 
it would no more be in the power of one individual to convulse 
the interests of the entire community, than for one man to throw out 
of gear the internal organization of the State of which he formed 
apart. In the one case as in the other, the individual making 
the attempt would be locked up as a madman. Now, such is the 
reform in our international system which it is the new mission of 
Italy to introduce. It will supply the element which is wanting 
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to impart to international ethics the harmony and completeness 
of a perfect structure. It will furnish the councils necessary to 
give to that jurisprudence effect. 

It is generally admitted that, as the State is an extension of 
the family, so the larger union which binds nations into one 
community, by the mutual interchange of laws, by common pacts, 
and by reciprocal civilities, is an extension of the State. It is, 
at all events, plain that each State contracts obligations and 
enters into bonds of social intercourse with its neighbours, as 
each man contracts obligations and enters into bonds of social 
intercourse with his fellow man in the same community. The 
laws of justice, as well as the principles of political economy, are 
quite as applicable to the one case as the other. In point of 
fact, these laws and principles have a much greater range, and 
involve a wider diversity of interests, in the case of States than 
in that of individuals. In some instances they are so closely 
blended as to become indistinguishable. But in all instances 
they act and react upon each other. In a civil community there 
is a reciprocity of services. Each one exerts himself in his 
peculiar profession to advantage his neighbour, and receives from 
his neighbour counter benefits in return. According as these 
energies are directed with prudence, and the results interchanged 
with good faith, society flourishes, and in proportion as society 
flourishes is it able to exercise a corresponding beneficial influence 
upon the societies by which it is surrounded. Its superfluities, 
as those of the rich man in single States, well over into the 
common stock, impelling idleness to exertion, and redoubling 
the energies of industry by the prospect of increased reward. 
Hence, as men in single communities are advantaged by the 
opulence of their neighbours, so States derive benefits from 
each other's prosperity, or are depressed by each other’s misery. 
But every man who brings the fruit of his active industry to 
market has a fair right to whatever advantages he can derive, by 
the laws of equitable exchange, from that of his neighbour. 
This law of reciprocal interchange and industry—upon which, 
indeed, society is built—is not limited to individuals of one 
State, but includes the community of nations. The wine-growers 
of Burgundy have as great an interest in the success of the fullers 
of Yorkshire, as the fullers of Yorkshire in the hop cultivators 
of Kent. It is, however, a principle of political economy that 
general laws imposed for the sake of mere opinion are as in- 
jurious as they are unjust. They lethargize the energies of that 
class of subjects upon whom they are imposed—they generate 
listlessness. They therefore inflict damage upon society corre- 
sponding to the area over which they extend by disabling all 
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individuals within that area from discharging the full complement 
of those duties which they owe to society. Such laws are unjust 
to all, advantageous to none. They can only be palliated by tem- 
porary political expediency of the gravest nature. To impose 
them as a normal condition upon any part of a civilized com- 
munity is treason to that link of mutual interest which binds 
men together. But if this be true of civil corporations, much 
more direct and sweeping is the application of the same principle 
to States. When two or three nations conspire to force upon a 
third nation governments which it abhors, to uphold the sove- 
reignty of principles it detests, they must have constant 
recourse to acts of repression; in other words, they must draw 
up penal enactments against entire communities, and enforce 
them as the normal condition of their being.- The energies of 
these nations are distracted. Their country, for the most part, 
is undeveloped. Their industry is lost in the fair market of 
exchange, and humanity is defrauded of the benefits that would 
have accrued from it. In fact, such countries had far better be 
sunk into the bottom of the sea; for by their squalid poverty 
they turn creation into a lazar house. By their continual agita- 
tion and ferment they generate uneasiness among their more 
prosperous neighbours. They invite attack. They become 
burning Etnas of sedition and revolt, ready to boil over at any 
moment, and enwrap the whole community of States in the 
flame. 

Now we do not know that any persons are particularly bene- 
fited by this state of things. What has Austria gained from the 
subjection of Italy ? Have her revenues, collected from Lombardo- 
Venetia by a!numerous staff of armed officials, ever paid for 
her army of occupation, and her absurd construction and per- 
manent fortification of the Quadrilateral? If any substantial 
profit was to be gained by the possible subjection of foreign 
nations, Austria ought to be the richest country in the world. 
She has successively gorged Gallicia, enslaved Hungary, laid like 
an incubus upon the Netherlands, and despoiled Italy. Yet she 
remains the poorest, the most bankrupt State in Europe. What 
substantial advantage has Russia gained from the conquest of 
Poland? She has reduced a nation of princes and merchants to 
paupers, who not only remain unproductive themselves, but keep 
one-third of her fine army in the same state of unproductiveness 
as the necessary condition of dragooning the native population 
into obedience. The labour of these two important sections of 


humanity is thus lost to the human race, their energies being ‘\ 


absorbed in inspiring each other with mutual distrust, antagonism, 
fear, and hatred. What Prussia has gained by the absorption of 
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the Duchy of Posen all know. She has obtained a province the 
receipts of which by no means countervail the expenditure, in 
order to introduce the influence of her despotic neighbour into 
the heart of Germany ; and made herself the mere satellite of a 
neighbouring despotism, instead of being the independent guardian 
of a free people. If, then, the benedictions which Providence 
undoubtedly intended to accrue to the human race from the 
diversity of their pursuits are changed into curses, if the variety 
of the means intended for their increase are turned to their de- 
struction, it savours of demoniac agency to persist in the infliction 
of so much evil, when not even the tormentors are substantially 
benefited thereby. We have abolished letters of marque because 
injury was inflicted without further result than to withdraw those 
who had recourse to them from industrious pursuits to habits of 
piracy and indolence. We respect the trade of neutrals, because 
the interruption of European commerce in times of warfare in- 
flicted a great blow upon the general interests of its community 
of States without helping the belligerents to a speedier solution 
of their difficulties. For similar reasons, if proceeding in the 
same path, but to subserve interests of far greater magnitude, we 
respect the principle of national hegemony as the basis of the 
law to which international councils ought to be subject, and the 
axioms and deductions from which they are bound to consult, 
we should make justice as paramount over States as over in- 
dividuals, and screen man under the lofty dome of international 
jurisprudence from those periodic conflicts which keep civilization 
in chains, and make the cycle of human action, if more varied, 
at least as retrogressive as that of the brute creation. 

That this principle of national hegemony could not exist to 
any extent without substituting, for the old congresses, councils to 
give effect to the international jurisprudence, of which it would 
be the fecund source, we think is more palpable than that it 
would supply the jurisprudence itself. National hegemony 
implies governments resting on popular choice, and governments 
resting on popular choice are, for the most part, those of a con- 
stitutional character. Power is taken out of the hands of a few 
and placed in the hands of the many. The principal element in 
foreign politics could no longer be the aggrandizement of a 
dynasty, but the substantial interests of the people. 1t would no 
longer be in the power of a few gentlemen with decorated breasts 
in token of their superior nobility, to meet at Verona or Vienna 
for the purpose of gambling away the rights of humanity, and if 
men did not abide by the results of the game, to set them by the 
ears and deluge their countries with blood. The voice of nations 
would be heard in congresses as the voice of boroughs and 
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counties are heard in Parliament. That voice which commonly 
enforces justice would enforce justice with tenfold ardour in cases 
where an infraction of it brought ruin to many and advantage to 
none. Between international councils under the old feudal 
system and international councils under the new constitutional 
system, there would be all the difference which exists between the 
councils now held in Downing-street and those which lately met 
in the Bourbon’s antechamber at Naples. The conclave would 
consist not of ministers responsible to Kings, who were in return 
responsible to nobody ; but of ministers responsible to Parlia- 
ments, who were themselves responsible to the country. It is 
clear that such conclaves would be guided by enlightened public 
opinion, and not by individual caprice. But enlightened public 
opinion would place the interest of each in the mutual prosperity 
of all. Hence European conclaves springing out of the national 
hegemony would adopt such laws as were likely to promote that 
prosperity, and remove such restrictions as were likely to interfere 
with it. Not only would dynastic wars cease, not only three- 
fourths of the old elements of dissension would be cut away, but 
any new elements of dissension which might arise would find a 
tribunal in existence prepared to enforce a pacific solution of 
them with such force as the contending parties could not resist. 
Justice would be administered between nation and nation as 
between man and man. Each State being limited to its natural 
boundaries, none would be in a condition to contest the degrees 
of that justice with the slightest chance of success. 

We are by no means indulging in ideal pictures, or laying 
down Utopian principles. A part indeed of these principles 
has been acted upon under the late feudal régime of inter- 
national politics. In 1841 the Allied Powers interfered to stop 
the feud between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali. In 1831 they 
stopped the feud between the Belgians and the Dutch. In 1827 
they stood between the Greek and the Turk with the like success. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century the armed confedera- 
tion of England, Prussia, and Holland extinguished a war be- 
tween Russia and Denmark. The same alliance subsequently 
established peace between Austria and the Porte. Towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century the quadruple alliance by armed 
intervention forced Austria and Spain to agree to the European 
settlement of Utrecht. These confederations have been more 
frequent of late years in proportion as European governments 
have been brought under popular influence. A century ago they 
were rare. Constitutional governments had only recently been 
set up in England and Sweden. Autocratical governments 
domineered over the Continent. With the present century these 
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armed mediations have been frequent; and constitutional go- 
vernments have become the rule, autocratical the exception. 
Now it is not too much to expect, since enlightened public 
opinion has substituted, for the feudal governments of the prin- 
cipal States of Europe, governments founded upon national 
equity, and the correct application of the laws of political justice, 
as the same public opinion has quashed the principal clauses of 
the Treaty of Villafranca, though they were guaranteed by the 
masters of two mighty armies, that when the national hegemony 
shall be more complete, when two at least of the leading States 
of Europe shall have passed through their feudal phases, and 
restored liberty to the people whose independence they have 
gorged, that the same public opinion will insist upon the adoption 
of those reforms in the international relations of States which it 
has previously effected in their internal relations, and that war 
will be only heard of when it is necessary to bring some recal- 
citrant member to justice, or to drag some savage nation within 
the sphere of humanity. 

Ti cannot, however, be denied that the adVance to this result, of 
late years, has been steady and progressive. The erection of 
every Constitutional Government has added an additional tier to 
the structure. The unity of Italy has already forced Austria to 
grant a Parliament to Hungary, and to open Representative 
Chambers for the entire Empire at Vienna. This conversion of 
the principal despotic Power in Europe to constitutionalism may 
therefore be said to have completed the walls of the building 
which already stand firm and solid, awaiting the incumbent 
roof. 

In reality, the obstacles to the perfect consummation of inter- 
national justice are more apparent than real, and their removal 
more easy than what might at first sight appear. The only two 
States which block the way are France and Russia, and the first 
of these occasionally comes forward as the patron of that national 
hegemony which is certain to lead to its realization. She has 
helped Italy to achieve her independence, but we believe un- 
wittingly. ‘She has clutched Nice by stealth and haggled over 
the counter for Mentone and Rochbrune. While, therefore, France 
is as rapacious as her Northern ally, and persists in arming her- 
self to the teeth, it is natural that the Constitutional Powers, 
though much against their inclination, should put themselves 
into a warlike attitude, and cling to their foreign dependencies 
with vital tenacity. No one, however, dreams that any of the 
Constitutional Powers meditate aggression, or that they would 
not gladly give up to-morrow such of their dependencies as be- 
long to other nations, and which they only hold on trust as 
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guarantees and securities against attack, provided such attack 
was placed beyond the bounds of probability by the inauguration 
of peace upon a sound international relationship. As Gallicia 
and Posen do not contribute a coffer to their respective Govern- 
ments, what possible object could Prussia and Austria have in 
retaining them, if Russia consented to give up Warsaw and 
France gave up her military pretensions to dominate over the 
whole of Europe? That Austria does not set her heart very 
much on Gallicia is evident from her voluntary offer of surrender 
in 183]. But when she sees two of her more powerful neighbours 
not only cleaving to their booty but striving to get more, we 
cannot blame her for holding what she has with a tenacious 
grasp. It is the same with England. No Power but France and 
Russia would like to see us descend from the Rock of Gibraltar, 
or abandon the Ionian Isles, or withdraw our garrison from 
Malta, because it is universally admitted that we hold these places 
as securities for the general peace, and that as their retention is 
attended with cost to ourselves, we would willingly resign them 
as soon as the object of such retention became useless. In fact, 
the principal States of Europe are in the condition of so many 
freebooters who have been in the habit of frequently falling out 
and scrambling for each other's property; but the generality having 
opened their eyes to the folly of such a course, are desirous to 
remain at peace, and even to return what does not belong to 
them, while two of the number obstinately persist in the pursuit 
of the old game of aggression, and force the rest to remain on 
the defensive, and to keep every inch of the vantage ground they 
have gained as security against attack. It obviously is the 
interest of the majority to bring their obstreperous colleagues, 
both by the force of persuasion and the more powerful tutelage 
of circumstances, into the same views and pacific dispositions as 
themselves. It obviously is their interest so to regulate their 
policy, that not only the will and the power of accomplishing 
aggressive acts may be neutralized in their bellicose neighbours, 
but that the inducement for its exercise may also be wanting. In 
other words, it is their obvious interest to favour by every means 
in their power the establishment of Representative Governments 
on the basis of national hegemony, which would not only lay the 
axe to the root of despotism itself, but remove the social disor- 
ganization which excites its cupidity. 

With France no one would think this task was very difficult. 
She has no conquests to surrender. No nation trampled beneath 
her heel is lifting up its voice against her domination. More 
than any country she has experienced the terrible evils which 
arise from wars of conquest. Four times she has attempted to 
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subjugate Europe, and four times she has been beaten back and 
locked up more securely than ever within her natural boundaries. 
Two of her potentates who distinguished themselves in these mad 
attempts have been doomed to incarceration, and two at the sight 
of their eclipsed glory and bankrupt finances have died of broken 
hearts. The cost to the nation itself of these repeated follies 
would indeed be most difficult to compute. It would not, how- 
ever, be too much to say that one-fourth of the best blood of 
France, during the last two centuries, has been: spilt upon the 
battle-fields of Europe. Great as are the productive energies of 
the French people, we doubt whether, if the value of these were 
set apart for five generations, they would cover the outlay of the 
wars they have waged with no other result than to get thoroughly 
well beaten, and after wasting the flower of their nation, to find 
themselves cooped up in their old territories with a beggared 
exchequer and an impoverished commerce. We cannot, therefore, 
believe, whatever line the Bonapartists may take, that the ma- 
jority of the French people desire to live otherwise than on the 
very best of terms with their neighbours. We cannot believe 
that, if the influence of the enlightened portion of the French 
people was once again the spring of Parisian politics, they 
would persist in the old game of aggrandizement, or oppose any 
obstacles to the completion of international justice. If Napoleon 
keeps up enormous armaments out of all proportion to his real 
wants, if he pursues an intermeddling policy in the concerns of 
other countries, it is owing in a great measure to the exceptional 
nature of his position. He has openly avowed the necessity he 
is under of ruling despotically until he shall have reconciled the 
freedom of the subject with the claims of his dynasty. But he 
cannot rule despotically without flattering the passions of his 
army with the prospect of military glory, and distracting the 
attention of his subjects from mental incarceration at home by 
absorbing their passions and speculations in the broils of 
foreign countries. The hope, however, of future liberality which 
Napoleon continually holds out, shows the futility of expecting 
that a nation of gallant men, of brilliant wits and sagacious phi- 
losophers, should allow themselves to be permanently stripped of 
that freedom which they boast to be their peculiar mission to 
bestow upon others. Indeed, the present internal government of 
France, according to the candid avowal of the head of it, is that 
of a family ruling the country not in the manner best adapted to 
promote its happiness, but to fix the ruling dynasty on the 
throne; and in order that the ruling dynasty may be fixed 
securely on the throne, not only sacrificing the interests of 
France, but disturbing the peace of Europe. Now, the only 
effective way of forcing the Emperor to redeem his promises and 
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to reconcile the security of his dynasty with European progress, Py 
is to place social order upon a sound basis wherever it is im- 
perilled by crazy misgovernment or revolutionary outbreaks, and ed 
so dam up the flood of Gallic ambition as to Jeave no vent for its ai 
inundating a foot of ground in Europe. France, then, will no 
longer, like a householder forgetful of his domestic affairs, look 
out at her windows when she finds all her neighbours quietly i 
engaged in pushing their respective fortunes; but she will as- 4 
suredly withdraw her attention to her internal concerns, and 
require to become a joint sharer in the common prosperity. a 

As there are only two Powers likely, by aggressive acts, to dis- 


turb the general peace, there is only one State whose social disor- al 
ganization affords a bait for their cupidity. But, it so happens, q 

both of those Powers have peculiar relations to that State which af 
give them a pretext to interfere more actively in its concerns 4 ' 


than their neighbours, and whieh furnish them with a lever for i 
producing any amount of commotion they wish in its territories. 
Nine millions of enterprising Christians cannot bow their necks 
to three millions of effete Mussulmans, and allow them, as lords of 
the soil, to domineer over the fairest plains of Europe without 
inciting the intrigues of those Powers who believe themselves 4 
charged with the responsibility of protecting the creeds to which i}, 
those races belong. While such an unnatural state of things } 
continues in a country which, besides its exuberant fertility, em- 
braces the key of the European position, the aggressive Powers 
will always have a motive for maintaining vast armaments, and 
keeping Europe by their intrigues continuously upon the edge of 
a revolutionary volcano. Income-taxed Englishmen may make 
up their minds to believe there can be no durable peace, and 
consequently no permanent reduction of naval and military expen- 
diture so long as European Turkey remains in its present position. 
The humanitarian may as conclusively determine there is no hope 
for international progress so long as we stimulate the love of 
plunder in two powerful States by dangling before them, unarmed 
and defenceless, the delicious morsel both are so eager to swallow. 
Turkey, with a territory stretching into three quarters of the 
globe, with a sparse population, has the worst government and 
the weakest army. It is in the natural course of things that || 

| 


those Powers who have a superabundant population with the 
weakest conscience and the strongest armies, should, if not fore- 
stalled, come to some understanding about the partition of that 
territory.* 


* We would draw attention to the fact that a very large section of the flood of 
pamphlets upon foreign affairs with which Dentu is periodically deluging France, 
for what reason the Emperor of the French best knows, refers to European Turkey. 
We have placed a few of the best at the head of this paper. 
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The preservation of the integrity of the Ottoman empire, upon 
which we are content to rest our Eastern policy, means nothing 
more nor less than the support of the authority of a government 
over one of the largest and most important sections of the globe, 
which would be too weak to enforce the orders of a parish 
vestry. Even if left to itself, the task would be impossible. 
The process of decay has already set in, and undermines the 
tottering fabric at a fearful pace. The Wahabites are daily 
absorbing her Arabian dominion. Her Transcaucasian frontier is 
overrun by a number of daring and independent chieftains. Her 
native subjects in Bagdad and Bassorah scarcely pay her a 
nominal allegiance. Her native subjects in Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, and Servia scarcely exist upon anything else than the 
plunder of her emissaries. But, if we take into account the three 
powerful empires pressing on her flanks,to whom the overwhelming 
majority of her European subjects are attached by ties of blood, 
language, and religion, and who are already in possession of a 
portion of her old dominion, the impossibility of arresting the 
process of decline partakes somewhat of a metaphysical character. 
In addition to internal absorption we have to arrest the en- 
croachment of unscrupulous Powers, who are only waiting a 
mutual understanding to step in, and triple the spoil they have 
already obtained. The former process will continue in spite of 
all our efforts. We can no more arrest the progress of decay in an 
empire stricken with incurable paralysis, than we can make a dead 
man perform the functions of a living being. The two foreign 
aggressors may for a time be scared from their prey by increas- 
ing their mutual jealousies ; but when a European crisis shall 
press them into coalition, we may make up our minds to see 
Turkey vanish from the map of Europe as expeditiously as Poland. 

But even if the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire were possible, it is by no means desirable either for our 
own interests or the benefit of the Turkish races themselves. As 
a body they have already lost all idea of independence. They 
know they exist in Europe on sufferance. They know that if the 
joint protectorate of the Powers were withdrawn to-morrow, they 
would within two months be driven over the Bosphorus by the 
advanced posts of Kherson. They have, therefore, none of the 
manly feelings of self-reliance. They take no interest in a 
territory with the population of which they cannot amalgamate, 
and whom they know to be constantly intriguing with foreign 
Powers to drive them over its confines. In mercy to the Turks 
themselves, since they hold territory which they are unable either 
to govern or defend, and which they only occupy to ruin, we 
should compel them to confine their rule to their native tribes ; 
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and, like a wise commander in front of a powerful enemy, to con- 
tract their outposts to a space which their population may be able 
to cultivate, and in which they can make their authority so para- 
mount as to hold their own against all aggressors. 

As regards the advantages to ourselves in common with the 
rest of Europe, from the cessation of Asiatic rule between the 
Danube and the Bosphorus, the case admits of much clearer 
demonstration. We can have no interest in the maintenance of 
a government which leaves the resources of its territory perfectly 
undeveloped, which diminishes agriculture, which represses 
manufacturing industry, which plunders commerce. Though 
European Turkey is rich in strata of asphalte, of coal, of argen- 
tiferous lead, of copper, of silicate of magnesia, not a shaft is 
sprung. The ore lies unrifled in the bowels of the earth.* The 
exactions of the rayahs and pachas leave the profits of trades and 
husbandry uncertain. ‘The farmer is liable to be turned adrift at 
a moment's warning, and is certain to be taxed and plundered in 
exact proportion to the produce of his holding. Hence enormous 
tracts of land are out of cultivation, while those which are in 
cultivation, owing to the primitive state of farming implements 
and entire ignorance of the commonest principles of agriculture, 
do not yield one-tenth part of the produce they ought under a 
more improved system of culture.t The pachalics are sold to the 
highest bidders, who plunder their inferiors in order not only 
that they may grow rich themselves within the short tenure of 
their office, but that they may bribe the imperial ministers into 
the annual renewal of their functions. The manufacturer fixed to 
the spot, cannot escape the grasp of the local governor. The raw 
material of inferior value, monopolized by a bey or ayan, may be 
forced upon him at a ruinous price. He may be fleeced by fines. 
His men may be taken for forced labour, and troops may be 
quartered in his workshop. We have, therefore, in addition to 
industrial losses arising from the feuds constantly generated by 
forcing antagonistic races under one government which has no 
authority to rule beyond that of conquest, the far more serious 
loss arising from a government which rifles the industry it ought 
to protect, and takes no notice of the cultivator otherwise than in 
the character of a bandit, to plunder his produce and relieve him 
of his gains. We therefore are losers, in common with the rest 
of our neighbours, quite in proportion to the degree in which 
the resources of this favoured land have been shut out from the 
markets of Europe. If Italy was lost to the industrial world, 
European Turkey has been a much greater blank in its annals. 


* Thornton, ii. 31, 32. 
+ McCulloch, Dict. art. ‘Turkey,’ vol. ii. p. 822. 
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If a Christian theocracy has fallen at Rome on account of its 
incapacity to govern a few cities, there is much greater reason 
why an antichristian theocracy should bite the ground at Con- 
stantinople, for, with far greater incapacity to govern, the fairest 
portion of the Christian empire is fleeced by its dominion. 

The question of international justice is far more wantonly 
violated by upholding the rule of the Ottoman over the Christian 
than by Austria’s subjection of the Italian. The German 
Emperor, if distinct in race from the people he oppressed, at least 
was united to them by ties of religion. ‘The Turk, however, does 
not share a single sentiment with the European races who smart 
under his rule. His only title to govern is by the sword. Even 
that poor right has vanished with his inability to defend his 
territories. The government, upon every principle of expediency 
or right, reverts to the original possessors of the soil. In inter- 
vening to continue their subjection to a despicable dominion, we 
contravene the same law, which Austria violated in the forcible 
subjection of the Italian peninsula to its discarded princes, but 
with far more inconsistency, as it was perfectly natural that a 
huge tyranny should interfere to support a clique of petty 
tyrannies ; but it by no means is a matter of consistency that a 
country possessing a representative government, and which 
prides itself upon spreading constitutional governments as 
enlightened as its own, should intervene to infuse life into a 
rotten but unmitigated despotism. 

The motives for both interventions, of course, are widely 
different. In this consists the wide discrepancy between the 
moral character of the two evils: but they appear to us no less 
unsound in the one case than in the other, and are likely, if pro- 
tracted, to lead in European Turkey to the precise result they are 
intended to avert. By throwing our influence constantly into the 
scale of the Turk, we more than ever alienate from us the native 
Christian races, and throw them into the arms of Russia. By 
taking no steps for a durable settlement of this question in the 
time of peace, we leave it in the power of the first chapter of 
accidents which neutralizes our power in the Levant, to open to 
Russia the gates of Constantinople. When she once gets in, 
supported by the fervour of the native population, whom we are 
daily forcing into her embraces, not all the artillery in the world 
will get her out. The very motive of excluding Russia from the 
cherished object of her ambition should lead us to reverse our 
policy. We gave Italy to Austria in 1815, to keep out France, 
just as we give the Christian populations on the southern coast 
of the Black Sea to keep out Russia. But the people of Italy 
have wisely determined to hold their own independent both of 
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France and Austria; so we should train the native races of 
European Turkey to hold their own independent both of the 
Grand Vizier or the northern Autocrat; in other words, we 
would solve the problem of European Turkey upon the basis of 
the national hegemony, and make the highest principles of ex- 
pediency promote the cause of the highest principles of justice. 

This policy, which on all occasions we should have en- 
deavoured to realize, is recommended to us now by particular 
reasons, which at once press for its adoption, and render its em- 
bodiment more practicable. Bulgaria, which, before the conquest 
of the Turk, formed a powerful kingdom, has lately transferred 
its allegiance from the Greek to the Latin Church: it con- 
sequently inclines much more to Austria than to Russia. We 
would aggregate round this state the provinces already in a state 
of nominal independence—Herzegovina, Montenegro, and Servia, 
which, with the Danubian Principalities, would again form a 
powerful kingdom. That kingdom, with representative institu- 
tionsand distinct municipalities, we would confer upon an Austrian 
Archduke, taking proper guarantees for the permanence of its 
independence, and make its acceptance an equivalent for the 
surrender of Venice. The unity of Italy would, in that case, be 
affected without further bloodshed, and an important step taken 
to secure the regeneration of one people by the consolidation of 
another. The extension of the present Greek kingdom by the 
accession of Albania and Roumelia should follow as soon as the 
Greeks showed themselves sufficiently independent to resume 
their ancient empire without being made the cat’s-paw of 
Russia. The free navigation of the Bosphorus, trading immu- 
nities to all, should be the express conditions upon which they 
might be allowed to remove their seat of government from 
Athens to Constantinople. 

But the most effectual means of neutralizing Russian power in 
the Bosphorus, and loosening her hold on the Slavonian races, 
is to reconstitute Poland. By this step we should teach conquest 
a practical lesson upon the folly of its acquisitions when it 
attempted to interfere with the general harmony, and thwart the 
national destinies of the human race. The only real enemy to 
such a consummation of the principle of national hegemony is 
the power which imagines it has most largely profited by the 
spoil. Austria can well afford to be generous. By giving up 
Gallicia she would free herself from the thraldom of a powerful 
neighbour, whose amity she can possibly turn to no use, if she 
conciliates Hungary by the establishment of representative insti- 
tutions. She would also win the esteem of the Slavonian popu- 
lations on the Danube by throwing down an indisputable guarantee 
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of the sincerity of her imtentions to persevere in the maintenance 
of the liberal institutions she has just conceded. Prussia, by the 
surrender of Posen, would no longer present the pitiable spectacle 
of unsheathing her sword against Denmark in defence of a 
national unity, the principle of which she resolutely persists in 
trampling under her feet. By the surrender of Posen she would 
remove herself from the cold shadow of Northern despotism, feel 
herself unshackled in the pursuit of liberal policy, and inaugurate 
her new advent to that policy by an act which would make her 
the adored leader of the German people. Between that people 
and the Slavonic tribes all enmity would be at an end. The 
most ingenious and most chivalric nations of Europe would 
spring from the tutelage of serfdom into the proud independence 
of manhood. Instead of being elements of confusion and 
anarchy in Europe, they would become sources of order and 
strength. The fear of Muscovite predominance, that scarecrow 
of modern days, would vanish. France would have no pretext 
or motive for alarming the world with vast armaments. Austria 
and Prussia, by the exhibition of a little generosity, which would 
really cost them nothing, might reconcile their mutually con- 
flicting claims, might release themselves from many distressing 
fears, and maintain, the one on the Danube, the other on the 
Rhine, under the new reign of international justice, their proud 
footing in the family of nations. 

We would appeal to France, or rather to that ruler who wields 
power in her name, in favour of such a consummation. He surely 
cannot shut his eyes to the blind folly of the past, or be unaware 
of the mighty issues which he at present holds in his hand. It 
is in his power to plunge mankind in another cycle of internecine 
strife, to revive old feuds and animosities, to bury the liberties of 
Europe beneath a fresh hecatomb of French victims, to remove far 
into a distant futurity the golden heritage of the world’s freedom. 
As assuredly as he makes the aggrandizement of France the 
grand object to which all his plans are subservient, as assuredly 
will he experience the old destiny—premature victory, to be fol- 
lowed by shameful and irreparable defeat. He will overwhelm 
with misery the present, and blight the hopes of future genera- 
tions, in order to secure the degradation of his country, the ex- 
tinction of his dynasty, and the ruin of his name. There is, 
however, another path opened to him, by the pursuit of which he 
will as certainly enhance the reputation of his country, and secure 
for himself the greatest glory ever yet enjoyed by man. Europe 
is at present oppressed, civilization is languishing under the 
weight of debts incurred by foolish wars of aggression and con- 
quest. It is computed that these debts amount to about forty 
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billions of francs. The interest generated by these debts, together 
with the amount required for the support of the standing arma- 
ments of the respective Powers, amount to six billions and a half 
of francs, which is more than the surplus revenues of all Europe. 
Now it is in the Emperor’s power to strike an effective blow at 
this ruinous system, which hangs like a millstone about the neck 
of humanity, stifling its noblest aspirations, and condemning it 
ever to tread the same dull round of bloodshed,: misery, and 
crime. It is in his power to prevent the periodic conflicts and 
devastations in which such burdens take their rise, and to deter 
mankind from wasting their best energies upon the purposes of 
self-destruction. It is in his power to give freedom to nations, 
to lead them into those bonds of fellowship which will unlock for 
their own amelioration all the sources of their industry, and start 
social progress from the present platform of civilization upon a 
new era of glory. Let the glory of regenerated Italy, the un- 
bought thanks of its noble population, now ringing in his ears, 
confirm him in his hesitating choice. By indecision, by tedious 
procrastination and delays, he is in reality producing a great 
part of the evils which would spring from aggressive warfare. 
Europe cannot help remembering that one third of her present 
expenditure is entirely owing to his uncertain attitude. France 
cannot help occasionally remembering that she still remains 
without the shadow of liberty. If he persists in his present in- 
consistent course he will reap the distrust of all parties, and win 
the good opinions of none. He will find himself as much isolated 
in Europe as if he stood, like his uncle with his broken sword, 
striving to keep at bay half the world. Let him, then, make 
up his mind to work out that policy with unfaltering hand, 
which will bind up the interests of his dynasty with the wel- 
fare of Europe, which will lead to the independence of nations, 
and to a general disarmament as soon as that independence 
shall have been achieved. We should entreat him in his perplexi- 
ties to apply to himself the language of the irresolute Thane :— 


‘If it were well when ’tis done, 
it were well it was done quickly.’ 


By becoming the champion of constitutional politics in deed, 
as his nephew has already proclaimed him in word, without 
turning out of his course to look for sinister advantages, he 
will lay the prosperity of France firm and deep upon the foun- 
dations of a permanent peace, and leave a name before the 
splendour of which that of Charlemagne and Augustus must 
pale, as the Washington, not only of one country, but of the 
human race. 
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No man ever ground down the educated poor of Great Britain as the 
very humane, very conscientious, and very religious Mr. Gladstone has 
done. We are not a little pleased to see the first blow struck at his 
financial policy. Among all needed reforms, there is no one of such 
immediate and real necessity as a reform in the Income-tax. Never, 
perhaps, were the qualities of doggedness and eccentricity combined in 
more odd proportions than in our present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Where he will be obstinate, and where he will belie his former self, and 
the common sense of almost everybody besides himself, it is impossible 
to say. You can only be sure that the stubbornness and the mutability 
will come, and in about equal measure. We venture to say that no 
Cabinet can work harmoniously with such a colleague, and that no 
great interest can be safe in such hands. 

The last quarter has witnessed a field-day on the question of Church 
Rates. Will the Lords reject what the Commons have declared should 
be law? Probably they will. But their Lordships will do well to 
remember that the feeling of the country in future will pronounce this 
impost a ‘ Lords’ ’ tax, and that the existing feeling against it will be 
more than ever embittered by the remembrance that it is a twopenny 
tax perpetuated as an insult by the will of the peerage, in defiance of 
the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland. Churchmen, whether 
High or Low, do not add to the social influence of their church by 
pursuing such a policy. But what is the remedy? ‘ Let the church 
support herself. This is the remedy.’ So writes a very high 
churchman.* 

Mr. Turnbull’s martyrdom is still in process. It seems strange 
that liberal gentlemen should be incapable of seeing the difference 
between opposition to a man as a Catholic and opposition to him as 
a proved bigot. It was high time that some move of this kind 
should be made. We speak from our own knowledge when we say, 
that the honourable confidence of the Master of the Rolls has been 
abused, and that in one instance at least, a volume which has ap- 
peared under his sanction has been made the depository of sectarian 
personalities, such as should never have found a place in works to 
be perpetuated as archives of a nation. 


* Why Church Rates should be Abolished. By William J. E, Bennett, M.A. 
Whittaker. 
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The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. 
Delany: with Interesting Reminiscences of King George III. and 
Queen Charlotte, Edited by the Right Honourable Lapy Luanover. 
Three Volumes. London: Richard Bentley. 1861.—What we ex- 
pected to find in these volumes was some account, such as a lady in 
whom wit, fashion, and talent are pre-supposed, would be able to give 
of those innumerable things of which more serious history has scarcely 
condescended to take cognizance, but which show the real tendency of 
any section of mankind as surely as the straws, leaves, and twigs tell 
the direction of the stream on which they float. It is not from the 
vast stores of Parliamentary History, but from Memoirs, Diaries, 
Letters, Ballads, Newspapers, and the like, that we learn most com- 
pletely what the state of the nation has at any time been. Such 
literature is highly prized and eagerly read, and in the times subse- 
quent to its production it becomes invaluable. We took up Lady 
Llanover’s volumes accordingly, not with the hope of receiving mere 
gratification, but imagining they would form a contribution of more 
than ordinary value to the growing mass of this kind of literature. 
Never was hope worse founded, or imagination more vain! These 
eighteen hundred and more pages are tedious, provoking, and idle to a 
degree all but incredible. They betray a negligence and misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the editor which ought to have been impossible. 
It is with especial regret we say this. We do not remember that 
Lady Llanover has made any previous attempt of a literary kind, and 
it would have given us eminent satisfaction if, instead of conscientiously 
repudiating, we could have given warm commendation to her work. 
As it is, it appears to us that she has injured the reputation she 
designed to exalt, and that it would have been in every way better to 
leave these letters and fragments in the obscurity and oblivion for 
which alone they were fit. 

Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany, was born in 1700. Her father, 
Colonel Granville, though the descendant of a Royalist who was killed 
‘ fighting for his king and country,’ was suspected of disaffection to 
the Government which came into power on the death of Queen Anne, 
and removed from London into the country. An uncle and aunt 
wishing to help Colonel Granville, took his daughter Mary to live 
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with them, and brought her up for a future Maid of Honour. Return- 
ing to her father’s, she is not well out of girlhood before a young man 
she styles Roberto declares himself her lover. His virago mother 
won’t hear of such a thing, and his offer is accordingly declined. A 
few months later Miss Granville is on a visit to an uncle, Lord 
Lansdown, and receives a second offer. It is from a man old enough 
to be her grandfather. She feels an unconquerable aversion to him, 
but the dread of offending her uncle and of inconveniencing her father, 
lead her to accept Mr. Pendarves, and at seventeen years old she is a 
wretched, crushed, groom-abhorring bride. She seems to have been 
married less than a year when a scoundrel she calls Bassanio made the 
most dishonourable proposals, which Mrs. Pendarves treated as they 
deserved. She had to do the like in a little while after to another 
scoundrel, Carlo; by-and-bye, to a third, Germanico; and to a 
fourth, Clario! Now, that the morals of the beaw monde were worse 
then than they are now we at once admit ; but that Lady Llanover 
has done a wise and judicious thing to chronicle these disgusting 
proposals to the sister of her own lineal ancestress, we must be per- 
mitted to deny. For most persons—however unjustly—will be apt to 
suppose that there must have been something more than a gouty and 
drunken M.P. on one side, and a beautiful and vivacious young wife on 
the other, to permit four deliberate attempts by four different bon ton 
blackguards to commit so cruel and gross a crime. 

It was with a satisfaction it would be harsh to blame, that in 1724 
Mrs. Pendarves found herself a widow. During a widowhood of nine- 
teen years she received various offers of marriage, and in 1743 became 
the wife of the Rev. Doctor Delany, afterwards Dean of Down. We 
follow Mrs. Delany through more than a dozen tedious years, and by 
the time we are half way through the third volume are growing 
anxious about the interesting reminiscences we were promised at the 
outset, and have been looking for all through. But our anxiety is 
superfluous. It gradually changes into hopelessness, and at the énd 
of the book our eyes are opened. We there learn that the Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany in ‘the third era of her 
existence,’ are to ‘form the commencement of the next volume.’ 
That ‘third era’ was of twenty-eight years’ duration, and includes 
‘interesting reminiscences,’ in addition to autobiography and corre- 
spondence! and, acccrdingly, we fall into an excusable despair as we 
vainly endeavour to guess the whereabouts of the end of so oppressive 
and insufferable a book. 

We know of no earthly, and we are sure there is no heavenly, 
reason, which can justify so complete a waste of time, labour, and 
money as is here before us. The whole occurrences, sayings, reflections, 
anecdotes, of these sixty-one years of Mrs. Delany’s life that have a 
particle of interest for any besides her immediate connexions, might 
have been put into a tenth or twentieth of the space they now occupy, 
and would have gained immeasurably by the compression. Indeed, 
we are not clear that it would not, on the whole, have been better for 
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all concerned, save the publisher, if the materials of this work had long 
since perished. 

The Autobiography consists of a few fragments in the first volume 
—not two hundred ‘pages in all. The Correspondence is composed 
mainly of letters from Mrs. Delany to her sister, Mrs. Anne Granville, 
but includes also numerous letters from other persons, sometimes 
addressed to Mrs. Delany, frequently not. The connexion of these 
last with the life they should tend in some way to narrate, or describe, 
or illustrate, we have in most cases completely failed to make out. 

In character and importance the very great majority of the letters 
are singularly inferior. What we complain of, however, is not that 
Mrs. Delany was an uninteresting correspondent, but that Lady 
Llanover has proved so ill-judging an editor. Mrs. Anne Granville at 
her house in the country may probably enough have been delighted 
when the postbag brought word that her sister in town had spent ‘a 
‘whole night upon the water with Lady Harriet Harley; that they 
‘got into a barge at five in the afternoon, and landed at Whitehall 
‘Stairs; that they rowed up the river as far as Richmond, and were 
“entertained all the time with very good music from another barge ; 
‘that the concert in question was composed of three hautboys, two 
‘ bassoons, flute, allemagne, and young Greenoc’s trumpet ; that they 
‘were to have had with them Mrs. Robinson the actress, but that a 
‘previous engagement obliged her to disappoint them; that while 
‘they lay before Richmond they ate some cold meat and fruit, and had 
‘a variety of wines, and that she, Mary Granville, Mrs. Pendarves, 
‘would not have enjoyed these things half so much had she not 
‘received a letter from Mrs. Carter that gave her a particular good 
‘account of her father, &c. &e. Or try another example, taken 
literally at random, because the similarity of the letters makes proper 
choice superfluous and nugatory:—‘ You are very just to me, my 
‘ dearest sister, in saying I will lose no opportunity of conversing with 
‘you, which indeed I will not; and you must lay it to the charge of 
‘anything but negligence when I happen to miss a post. Yesterday 
‘we shifted our quarters from Somerset House to Northend. It 
‘is said we shall stay here as long as the sun shines, and to say the 
‘truth, between you and I, London is a dismal place at present. The 
‘ streets are filled with nothing but dray-carts and hackney-coaches, 
‘out of which sometimes pops a pragmatical lawyer, with staring 
‘eyes and white gloves, but they might save themselves the trouble of 
‘looking, for I don’t vouchsafe them my regard. If somebody had 
‘been with me (that shall be nameless), perhaps they would have 
‘sighed for ‘one look more before we part for ever’... . Lady Lan, 
‘made us a visit the day before we went to town; she looked thin and 
‘pale, Bess no changeling, but you have disobliged her, and she says 
‘she is bound to curse you as long as she lives.’ (i. pp. 119, 120.) 
(Our readers will remember Dean Swift’s Polite Conversations.) 
Try a third specimen. The writer is in her twenty-eighth or twenty- 
ninth year, and a widow. She rejoices in having so true and ardent a 
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friend as the sister to whom she is writing. She tells how she has 
seen Mrs. Oldfield in The Provoked Husband, and proceeds :— 
‘Your country entertainment delights me more in your description 
‘ than all that I saw at Court ; and I assure you we had no such pretty 
‘sport. We had ogling and tweezing, and whispering and glancing ; 
‘ no eating or drinking, or laughing and dancing: there was standing 
‘ and walking, and jine ladies airs, no smart repartee, and not one word 
‘ of prayers. I cannot rhyme more; if you knew how hard my Muse is, 
* you would be thankful for this production, which I believe is the 
‘effect of a quart of whey which I have drunk this morning,’ &c. 
(i. 175, 176.) 

Many of the letters read like the millinery ovation of the Court 
Journal after a ball or royal drawing-room. Mrs. Delany attended 
many such, and chronicles con amore the glories of ‘ petticoats,’ the 
splendours of ‘ night-clothes,’ the brilliance of ‘stomachers,’ the value 
of jewels, and the exuberance of ‘ patterns.’ 

It is no matter whether Mrs. Delany is a handsome widow or the 
wife of a prosperous and reverend Dean, is twenty, or forty, or sixty, 
her letters preserve the same traits with unfailing regularity. Whether 
she is hoping to become a ‘dab’ at Japan-work (sic), or to extort a 
deanery for her husband, or discoursing of her duties and engagements 
as his wife, we have the same lively small-talk and monotonous 
narrowness of thought. 

Of the editor’s part of this work we have already expressed our 
opinion. That opinion is founded on a conscientious and laborious 
examination of the whole. We should have expressed it less decidedly, 
however, only for what we are obliged to deem the real gravity of her 
offence. Our references have not been made to singular or exceptional 
passages. Indeed, with the exception of a few of the letters, which are 
more than usually offensive, and of a few ofthe notes, which are of more 
than average foolishness, the whole contents of the volumes are singu- 
larly homogeneous. Such insipidity, uniform except as redeemed by 
occasional scandal, is seldom to be met with. 

We had marked and transcribed for quotation two or three other 
passages, but suppress them partly from weary disgust, partly from 
considerations of another kind. It is related of Lord Chatham that on 
one occasion he was leaving the House of Commons just as some 
redoubtable dullard rose to ‘reply ’ :—‘ Mr.—— is up ; won’t you stay 
‘to hear what he says?’ ‘No; I have too deep a sense of being 
‘responsible to God Almighty for the use I make of my time, so to 
* waste it.” Such was the substance of his answer, and such is one of 
the reasons why we take an earlier leave than we had intended of 
Lady Llanover’s book. 

Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar. A Story of an Interdict. 
By T. Apotpuvs Trotiorr, Author of ‘ Filippo Strozzi: A Bio- 
graphy ;’ ‘A Decade of Italian Women,’ &c. &c. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1861.—The most interesting of the moral phenomena pre- 
sented by the close of the 16th century was the reaction by which 
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Roman Catholicism was, in modern phrase, ‘ restored.’ The strife in 
which it had been engaged was in great part political, but, in greater 
part theological. In the strife of the fourteenth century, on the con- 
trary, its troubles — notwithstanding the embroilment therein of 
mutually-excommunicating popes—were essentially political and not 
theological, much less not religious or spiritual. Out of these, it is to 
be noted, Rome extricated herself without having suffered much, 
as was thought, and her nominal power became once more as great as 
ever. In her next great war against the interests of mankind she was 
utterly worsted. The curses, which Leo X. and his immediate suc- 
cessors scattered over Europe with unexampled profusion, failed on 
this occasion to produce the legions of either destroying angels or 
destroying devils which were to have given them effect. The giant 
whose limbs had been bound with green withs while he slept, unex- 
pectedly awoke, and, perceiving the ignoble shackles with which 
he was bound, he burst them asunder with irresistible strength, and 
has insisted ever since on retaining the use of his limbs. But a 
‘gigantic man’ metaphor is inconvenient, no matter for its recent 
sanction ; and dismissing it we must rather say, that the lately 
awakened might, and the new clearness of European thought were, 
even in that ever-glorious sixteenth century, neither strong enough to 
rend all the shackles with which in some parts it continued bound, 
nor clear enough to convince all into whose minds it had endeavoured 
to throw light. Of the realms from which the incipient heresy of 
Reformation principles had been apparently eradicated, and in which 
the Pontifical authority was bowed to with an unquestioning and 
scarcely interrupted submission, was the Republic of Venice. By the 
time, however, that the seventeenth century approached, it had become 
evident to the Papal Court that the orthodoxy of its theological pro- 
fessions was not accompanied by that traitorous servility in its politics 
and government, without which it was impossible for Venice to please 
the Pope. These evil symptoms were from time to time aggravated 
till, in 1605, Rome declared they had come to a head and required 
prompt use of knife and cautery. The newly elected Paul V. de- 
clared with loud haughtiness that the aggressions of the Republic 
could be no longer endured, and demanded, on pain of his severest 
displeasure, that they should be immediately and thoroughly remedied. 
Paul V. was not a man to withdraw an inexcusable demand on any 
compulsion of mere moral reason, and his insolent unreasonableness 
was just as insolent and unreasonable as ever, when he had been 
shown that his wrongs were imaginary and his requirements unjust. 
He had immense decision of character—decision of that sort which 
Foster has described as arriving at its conclusions, not by any process 
of reasoning or reflection, but by a sort of natural gravitation of 
obstinacy, settling down into irrevocable resolve much as a stone flung 
into a pond gravitates to the mud at its bottom. Before his elevation 
to the Papacy, Paul V. was a diligent lawyer, magistrate, and inquisitor 
—in holy orders. Narrow, hard, despotic, pedantic, ‘obstinate as an 
Azafeer camel,’ it may be wondered why he should have been chosen 
NO. LXVI. NWN 
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for so important an office. Mr. Trollope assures us it was pour pis aller, 
—that he was chosen because he had no political enemies, and that he 
had no political enemies because he was wholly unknown to the 
political world. Perhaps it was rather hard upon the College of 
Cardinals that in the course of only three months they should have to 
elect two popes. But they had to do it, notwithstanding. On the 
death of the wise and politic Clement VIII., they had made Leo XI. 
Pope. Unfortunately, he enjoyed his dignity for only twenty-six 
days, and then, to oblige some charlatan of a soothsayer who had 
predicted that Clement’s immediate successors would be a Leo and a 
Paul, he went off the stage altogether and left the Cardinals to bury 
him almost as soon as they had crowned him. In these circumstances 
they could not agree. Indeed, about this the most important and 
sacred of their functions—that of electing a Vicar of Christ, a Vice- 
gerent of the Almighty—they scarcely ever did agree. But they 
practised upon each other the most knavish trickery and fraud, and 
were guilty of more revolting hypocrisy and rascality than could have 
been provided for by any ‘ Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill’ soever. 
Soon after Leo’s death they proceeded to find his successor, and on the 
11th of May, 1605, were shut up from all intercourse with the profane 
external world in a part of St. Peter’s allotted to such purposes. They 
would be at liberty to return to society and their palaces as soon 
as they should have provided the bereaved Church with a new Pope— 
and no sooner. Couches, clerks, attendants, cooks—be sure the cooks 
were not forgotten—and a great variety of etceteras shared their 
seclusion, and their fate was ameliorated by all the appliances possible 
to such circumstances. All through the night of the 11th, and on, 
without intermission, to the evening of the 15th, these most reverend 
and most holy Fathers plotted and counterplotted, made this concession 
and required that, put up one candidate and withdrew another, to no 
purpose. Faction A performed absolute incredibilities to win over 
from faction B enough of cardinals to carry their man. Faction B 
was resolute not to be outwitted or outmatched, was consummate in 
cunning, and ‘up’ to every move on the board ;—indeed, it went so 
far as to defy either A or C, or A plus C, to outwit, to outwatch, or 
to overreach it. When at length all these parties had repeatedly 
given checkmate to each other; when neither a coup de maim nor a 
coup @ inspiration would carry it ; when, parva cum magnis comparare, 
like hostile enemies suspending their exertions to plan yet greater ones, 
the more numerous party had withdrawn to the Sistine Chapel, and 
the less numerous, having enlisted a few hitherto undecided recruits, 
had established itself in the Pauline Chapel; when, after infinite 
maneeuvring, it was found that nobody could be outmanceuvred, and 
that, under present conditions, the requisite majority was not to be 
obtained ; the several leaders put their heads together, agreed to a 
‘drawn game, and, having admitted that there was one Camillo Borghese 
whom they had none of them taken the trouble to hate, the leaders 
and their factions coalesced and made him Pope accordingly. ‘ Wholly 
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‘ignorant,’ says Mr. Trollope, ‘of the state and tendencies of the 

‘ public mind of Europe, and of all those circumstances of the various 

‘ states, which taught the wiser Popes when to insist and when to tem- 

‘ porise,’ he entered on his office under the title of Paul V., with 
a conscientious resolution which no reasoning could shake, and nothing 
but compulsion could change, to recognise ‘no rule of conduct save 
‘that deduced from the writings in which Rome had registered 
‘her own notions of her own rights and claims.’ Thus eminently 
fitted to get himself and mankind into trouble, Paul at once resolved 
on putting Venice into its place—what he foolishly deemed its place. 
in the contest which he thus early commenced, and which soon led to 
deadly quarrel between Rome and Venice, the Republic took into its 
service Pietro Sarpi or Paul the Friar. 

For the moral or political, the commercial or state reasons which 
appear in the manifestoes of hostile governments in our day, the 
governments of that day—especially if Rome was concerned, pub- 
lished theologico-political treatises, and gave innumerable references to 
Seraphic Doctors and Apostolic Fathers. 

Paul the Friar, a Venetian by birth, and taking the Venetian view 
of the matters in dispute ; being, moreover, a most learned theologian, 
a consummate casuist, a ‘ready “writer, a severe thinker, and an inde- 
fatigable combatant, was an invaluable ally to Venice, and was ap- 
pointed by the Doge and Senate their Consulting Theologian at a 
salary of two hundred ducats a year. In consequence of “his eccle- 
siastical relation to the Pope he was also guaranteed personal pro- 
tection from all adverse consequences of his championship. 

We have no space for an account of the bloodless war which the 
two governments waged, or of the discharge by Rome of her smokiest 
and noisiest broadside, an Interdict. Suffice it that Paul the Pope 

was in the end obliged to remove the Interdict; that it had done 
injury only to himself, his power, and his Church ; that Venice 
acquitted herself with ‘admirable skill and boldness combined with 
discretion, and came off at last, chiefly through her terrible Friar, 
unscathed and triumphant. 

For further information concerning this matter, as for much else, 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Trollope’s book. It is very interest- 
ing, abounds in information, is clear in arrangement, and animated 
in style. We are happy to mention in conclusion that Mr. Trollope’s 
views of the relations of the State to the Church, and of the essential 
incompatibility of their union, are those which we ‘have long advocated, 
and that they appear to us to be unfolded with clearness, and to be 
defended with force. 

Education in Oxford; its Method, its Aids, and its Rewards. 
By James E. Tuoroip Rogers, M. A, Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics in King’s College, London ; sometime Public 
Examiner in Oxford, &. &c. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1861.— 
The anthor of Education in Oxford has published his book with the 
four objects following :—1. To give information for the guidance of 
those who may think of placing their sons at Oxford, and who may 
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know very little about either the studies or expenses of that Uni- 
versity, or about the various rewards it offers to successful study ; 
2. To give his impressions as to the working of the Act of 1854; 
8. To suggest what appear to him desirable modifications in the 
present management of the University, its extension, utilization, and 
social influence; 4. To give the fullest and most careful information 
obtainable as to the resources of the several corporations of which the 
University consists, and as to any particular conditions and stipula- 
tions affecting their disposal. 

The whole of these objects have been attained with fair success. 
The Statistics are of value, and cannot have been prepared without 
considerable trouble. The whole work forms a sort of guide-book or 
directory to the University —its Colleges, Tutors, Students, Ac- 
commodations, Fees, Exhibitions, Foundations, Fellowships, Patronage, 
&e. &. It has every appearance of candour and conscientiousness, 
and as it exhibits the excellences of some Colleges, so does it neither 
hide nor extenuate the wretched defectiveness of others. In one 
respect it appears to us wanting—namely, in appreciation of the 
Ideal element of the University. Weare not without a large measure 
of some sort of veneration for Oxford. We do not forget that Gibbon 
spoke of it with contempt; that Shelley regarded it with insuperable 
scorn ; that Jeffrey left it without regret; that Sir William Hamilton 
criticised it with asperity as well as ability. But it has great and 
glorious memories, and is doing and will continue to do immortal 
service to the highest interests of the race. Though it has imposed on 
some men unpleasant or injudicious restraints, has offended others by 
the too frequent extravagance of its habits, has done occasional injus- 
tice to merit, and has often been the centre of reaction and of retro- 
gression, it has also been a training-school for not a few of the noblest 
minds whose powers have illustrated the ages with which they were 
contemporary, and, directly or indirectly, has, with its sister Uni- 
versity, contributed more than all other educational institutions put 
together towards the intelligence and scholarship, the manliness and 
gallantry of Englishmen. We mention this because it appears to us 
that Mr. Rogers has left himself open to the suspicion of not feeling 
it; that, in fact, the manner in which the bones, joints, and sinews of 
his Alma Mater are dissected and exhibited is too cool and deliberate 
to argue much warmth in the pietas jilit. 

In all other respects the book has our respectful commendation. 
Some of the statistics are amusing, others provoking. And others 
again are such as to make us more and more satisfied with the enter- 
prise and the loftier aims with which the studies of our Nonconformist 
colleges have of late been prosecuted. Mr. Rogers is only another of 
the many witnesses whose testimony we might cite in evidence of their 
superior adaptation to the purposes of their foundation. With time and 
fair play, they will present growingly important results. 

It is no fault in the author, but only a necessary consequence of his 
book that he has forced upon us another reflection of aless satisfactory 
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character. We refer to the immeasurable injustice and injury, which 
not only the Nonconformists of the empire, but the empire’s most 
vital and immediate interests have suffered, through the Statutes of 
Exclusion. 

Social Aspects of the Italian Revolution. By THEoposta TROLLOPE. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1861.—-These Aspects were photo- 
graphed from the originals and transmitted to the Atheneum ina 
series of letters. Struck off while the marvellous events they narrate 
were being transacted under the immediate observation of the author, it 
is not remarkable they should bear occasional indications of haste. 
Under the circumstances, we account them none the worse for it. They 
carry on their front the evidence of perfect authenticity. Full of en- 
thusiasm and of elegant vivacity, they are written with an affluent 
clearness, which, with a few exceptions, seems to belong to our gifted 
and educated countrywomen alone. 

ThePilgrim: A Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King Henry 
the Eighth. By Witt1am Tuomas, Clerk of the Council to Edward 
VI. Edited, with Notes, by J. A. Froupr, Author of ‘The History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth.’ London : 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1861.—TZhe Pilgrim is a re-issue of a book 
which appears to have been written in 1546, and which was printed 
about two centuries afterwards. Notwithstanding its publication, it 
had become so scarce as to be supposed not to exist, except in the 
Harleian and Lansdowne MSS. This being the case, Mr. Froude has 
thought well to send it forth anew, and has added a body of notes 
which are of greater bulk than the work itself. 

The author was by birth a Welshman, but was brought up at Oxford. 


‘Towards the end of Henry’s reign, he was obliged to leave Eng- 
land, perhaps for his religious opinions ; and repairing to Italy he 
composed, among other things, an Italian Grammar. He returned 
home the year of Edward the Sixth’s accession, when he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the Council, and became a sort of political instructor 
to the young King....... When Edward died, he attached him- 
self to the Protestant party. He took part in Wyatt’s conspiracy, 
and died in May, 1554, at Tyburn.’ (Editor’s Preface, viii.) 


His own account of himself and The Pilgrim is, that, having been 
constrained by misfortune to leave his own country, he came at length 
to ‘the city of Bonony in the region of Italy ;’ that after supping one 
evening in a rich merchant’s house there, in company with seven or 
eight other gentlemen, ‘among other things when they had reasoned 
‘of many matters, their whole talk fell upon me, by occasion of the 
‘King who then was newly departed out of this world.’ By and bye 
one of the gentlemen spoke to the effect that he regarded Henry VIII. 
as a wicked and licentious tyrant. To this, Mr. Thomas patriotically 
and boldly demurred. The company decided to have the topic dis- 
cussed, and engaged to our author that he should come to no harm 
through anything he might find necessary to say in answer to the 
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charge. The Pilgrim professes to be an account of the discussion— 
almost all on one side—which then took place. 

Preliminaries settled, ‘My Contrary’ stated the reasons of his 
opinion concerning the late King under fourteen heads. They are so 
many counts of an indictment. They particularise chiefly Henry’s 
conduct to his wives; to the Roman Catholic Church and the Pope ; 
to the Chancellor More and the Cardinal of Rochester ; to sundry other 
individuals, as well as generally to the whole body of his subjects. As 
soon as these charges have been stated, Mr. Thomas proceeds to 
answer them seriatim. He gains an easy victory, passes a high 
eulogium upon Henry, and takes occasion as often as the discussion 
will permit to make slashing attacks upon the Pope, the priests, and 
the Papal system generally. 

The whole of this answer Mr. Froude-has illustrated with numerous 
and important notes, obtained by his personal research from the 
Archives of Paris and Brussels. They certainly contain some strong 
points in favour of that theory of the character and government of 
Henry VIII., which Mr. Froude has so ably stated, and so powerfully 
argued in the volumes of his History. They will probably modify 
some of the opinions which have been entertained on some of the 
details of the subject; but neither they nor The Pilgrim appear to 
us to warrant such a revolution of conviction as Mr. Froude’s theory 
demands. 

The obloquy under which the memory of Henry rests is not nearly 
so much a consequence of his arbitrary government and his exercise of 
- despotic power—reprehensible as these must be deemed—as of his 
supposed gross cruelty and profligate inconstancy to his wives. Mr. 
Froude’s theory requires us to suppose that he was not inconstant, not 
profligate, and not cruel; but that, on the contrary, despite all his 
counsellors and friends, despite his own strong sense and means of in- 
formation, he was of all men who ever had to do with women, the one 
man of the race who was most frequently, most flagrantly, and most 
successfully deceived. This of course is no place to discuss the reasons 
which lead us to reject it. 

Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale). Edited with Notes and an Introductory Account of her 
Life and Writings by A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. In ‘Two Volumes. 
London: Longmans. 1861.—Mr. Hayward has presented us with a 
most charming and useful, though irregular book. His vindication of 
Mrs. Piozzi is well timed, is well judged as to the degree in which it 
should be attempted, and as successful as the case admits. But the 
materials, though of great interest and of lasting value, are not 
arranged with simplicity or method. We have no complete picture of 
the life, with its events, characters, persons, effectively and harmoniously 
grouped, but rather a collection of the detached sketches, studies, and 
portraits necessary to its ‘ composition.’ 

If we had as many pages to devote to the work as it would furnish 
interesting matter to fill, the temptation to make it the quarry for a 
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somewhat lengthy article would probably be too great for our virtue to 
resist. Meanwhile, we commend our readers to Mr. Hayward him- 
self. He will not only afford them abundant gratification and amuse- 
ment, but will show them that Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale) was a lady whose 
life and character are eminently useful and instructive for a study, 
though not desirable for a model. 

The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. London: 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1861.—The essays of which these Recrea- 
tions consist are full of gentleness, of tenderness, of thinking, of morak 
and intellectual beauty, and of goodness. We should do them in- 
justice by attempting their analysis, and instead of describing them, 
we shall only say that we feel personally indebted to the author for 
the equal pleasure and advantage derived from their perusal. 

Garibaldi and other Poems. By M. E. Braddon. London: Bos- 
worth and Harrison. 1861.—‘ Garibaldi’ evinces decided faculty, a 
strong grasp and vigorous handling of its conceptions with conside- 
rable copiousness and force of style. The hero has commanded from 
the author a large amount of vehement admiration. 

He believes that in a career so brilliant, and in successes not more 
splendid than unselfish, there is a 


‘Glory that may pale 
‘ The days of chivalry, the deeds of song.’ 


Having followed Garibaldi from the shore on which his small army 
first mustered to their landing in Calabria; from Calabria through 
the various incidents of the campaign up to the assault on Palermo ; 
from Palermo to and fro till the hero’s retirement from the war; the 
author concludes with a vigorous and impetuous harangue to Victor 
Emmanuel, exhorting that King never to sheathe the sword till 
Austria has ceased to own one rood of Italian soil, and, under the 
illuminated dome of St. Peter’s, he stands, with Garibaldi on his right 
hand, and is crowned King of Free and United Italy. 

The chief of the other poems is one entitled ‘The Secretary.’ The 
conception and composition of it are on much the same level as the 
plot, and the plot is utterly wretched, pitiful, and immoral. 

Ways and Words of Men of Letters. By the Rev. James 
Pyrcrort, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford. Author of ‘'Twenty Years. 
in the Church,’ &. London: Booth, Regent-street. 1861.— Ways 
and Words of Men of Letters is an entertaining agglomeration of 
anecdotes, suggestions, and quotations. It does not appear to us to 
show very extensive, but only very various and not well-digested 
reading, nor do we think it exhibits the author’s own powers in so 
favourable a light as was to be expected from ‘ Twenty Years in the 
Church.’ 

It reminds us of what we should look for in one of those wonderful 
old patchworks when informed that it had been arranged by a person 
unconsciously suffering from colour-blindness. Some of the anecdotes 
and their contexts shade off into each other by almost imperceptible 
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gradations—they are substantialiy of uniform colour ; others are just 
sufficiently different as to show none but a local connexion either 
with each other or the surrounding parts; yet others stand in inex- 
plicable contrast, and, at last the whole have been tacked and pieced 
together without the smallest misgiving as to the probable result. 
So that to retain the comparison, Mr. Pycroft is to be praised for 
what would have brought the patchwork-maker blame, and vice versé. 
There is, however, a good and kindly spirit in the book. Many of the 
anecdotes are not more pointed and amusing than valuable and in- 
structive; they are generally accompanied by useful suggestions, and 
the extracts, though mostly from well-known and popular works, have 
at least the merit of being good of their kind. 

Arminius: A History of the German People, and of their Legal 
and Constitutional Customs, from the days of Julius Cesar to the time 
of Charlemagne. By the late Tuomas Smirn, Esq., F.S.A. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Francis Smirn, Curate of St. Paul’s, Man- 
chester. London: James Blackwood. 1861.—Arminius (German, 
Armin, or Ermin) was the leader of the fierce hordes which destroyed 
the legions of Varus, and the author of his country’s deliverance from 
Rome. The book to which he has furnished a name contains a 
description of his exploits, and some account of the whole of the 
Germany of from twelve to eighteen hundred years since. It is mani- 
festly the result of careful and laborious research. Our brief notice 
will not allow us to present any outline of it, Lut requires us, at least, 
to say that the editing of it is very imperfect. Without index, with- 
out notes, and extremely scant of references, it is devoid of the essen- 
tial requirements of facile utility or of reasonable success. 

The Life of William Scoresby, D.D., F.RS., §c. By his Nephew, 
R. E. Scorespy-Jacxson, M.D., &c. London: Nelson and Sons. 
1861.—This memoir is free from the vices which usually distinguish 
the writings about each other of near relations. It records in an in- 
teresting manner the particulars of a useful and remarkably active life. 
Perhaps it unduly exalts the importance of its subject, and it certainly 
does injustice to the important Yorkshire town of which Dr. Scoresby 
was for a few years the unfortunate and unequal vicar. 

The Conduct of Life. By Ratrn Wautpo Emerson, Author of 
‘ Representative Men,’ ‘Traits of English Life,’ &. &e. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860.—In the campaigns of the greatest 
warriors we always find that the one commander has been willing to 
learn from the other. Neither supposes himself to be absolutely 
consummate in the arts of war, but, on the contrary, assumes the 
possibility or the probability that one thing or other thing his anta- 
gonist knows better than himself. ‘The clear-sighted wisdom which 
perceives and avails itself of this has ever been commended by impartial 
and enlightened minds, and by the terse strong sense of the vulgar has 
been applauded in rude proverbs. It is manifestly the same principle 
which is stated with so much suggestiveness and compendiousness in 
the Roman precept, Impera parendo. It is this, too, which influences 
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ourselves to receive with gratitude whatever instruction we can derive 
from the teachings of men who in respect of sundry opinions, convic- 
tions, and beliefs, may stand at the opposite pole to ourselves. We 
opine that there is not one of our readers who, in one direction, 
believes so little as Mr. Emerson, or who, in the opposite direction, 
believes so much. This, however, we should hold to be of itself an 
insufficient reason for refusing to make ourselves acquainted with what 
a writer of such large cultivation and bold reflectiveness may have to 
say on ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ 

The book in which Mr. Emerson puts before us his thoughts on this 
subject is divided into nine parts, thus: I. Fate; Il. Power; III. 
Wealth; [V. Culture; V. Behaviour; VI. Worship; VII. Considera- 
tions by the Way; VIII. Beauty ; IX. Lllusions. 

We ought, perhaps, to assume at the outset that when an author 
opens with a set discourse on Fate, we have no just ground of com- 
plaint if we find his sentences somewhat oracular. We have found Mr. 
Emerson’s so in a high degree, and we are not sure that he will not 
in many instances be misunderstood directly in consequence of it. He 
commences with an argument which is at once ad terrorem, ad igno- 
vantiam, ad cognitiones, to prove that we are under the dominion of a 
supreme and adamantine Necessity. He pronounces with unfaltering 
utterance one terrible thing after another till we feel in danger of 
being crushed out of being altogether, so hard, and strong, and cruelly 
indifferent seems the all-embracing law. For ‘ Fate’ is in one word 
what ‘the laws of the world’ are in four words. The terms are used 
by Mr. Emerson as equivalents. At first, we are disposed to be 
encouraged by this. It is a positive relief to find that our author does 
not, as he appeared to do, insist on the Personality of this Destiny- 
controlling Power. We felt for a moment as if the brutal hag had 
clutched us with her far-reaching hands, and had not left us breath 
even to shout Murder! But, no; it is not She but It. ‘The laws of 
the world’ are ‘ Fate,’ and ‘ Fate’ is ‘ The laws of the world.’ But our 
gratulation is untimely. Scarcely have we given utterance to it ere 
we find that our waking is a dream as much as the nightmare from 
which we dreamed it had delivered us. For— 


‘The planet is liable to shocks from comets, perturbations from 
planets, rendings from earthquake and volcano, alterations of climate, 
precessions of equinoxes. Rivers dry up by opening of the forest. 
The sea changes its bed. Towns and countries fall into it. At Lisbon, 
an earthquake killed men like flies. At Naples, three years ago, ten 
thousand persons were crushed in a few minutes. The scurvy at sea, 
the sword of the climate in the west of Africa, at Cayenne, at Panama, 
at New Orleans, cut off men like a massacre. Our western prairie 
shakes with fever and ague. The cholera, the small-pox, have proved 
as mortal to some tribes as a frost to the crickets, which, having 
filled the summer with noise, are silenced by a fall of the temperature 
of one night. . . . Providence has a wild, rough, incalculable road to 
its end, and it is of no use to try to whitewash its huge, mixed instru- 
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mentalities, or to dress up that terrific benefactor in a clean shirt and 
white neckcloth of a student in divinity.’ (pp. 7, 8.) 

‘The book of Nature is the book of Fate. She turns the gigantic 
pages—leaf after leaf—never returning one. One leaf she lays down, 
a floor of granite; then a thousand ages, and a bed of slate ; a thou- 
sand ages, and a measure of coal; a thousand ages, and a layer of marl 
and mud : vegetable forms appear; her first misshapen animals, zoo- 
phite, trilobium, fish ; then saurians—rude forms, in which she has 
only blocked her future statue, concealing under those unwieldy mon- 
sters the fine type of her coming king. ‘The face of the planet cools 
and dries, the races meliorate, and man is born.’ (pp. 13, 14.) 

‘See the shades [unnecessary injunction, having had no chance of 
seeing anything else] of the picture. The German and Irish millions, 
like the Negro, have a great deal of guano in their destiny. [!!] They 
are ferried over the Atlantic, and carted over America, to ditch and to 
drudge, to make corn cheap, and then to lie down prematurely to make 
a spot of green grass on the prairie.’ (pp. 14, 15.) 

‘ The force with which we resist these torrents of tendency looks so 
ridiculously inadequate, that it amounts to little more than a criticism 
or a protest made by a minority of one, under compulsion of millions. 
I seemed in the height of a tempest, to see men overboard struggling 
in the waves, and driven about here and there. They glanced intelli- 
gently at each other, but ’twas little they could do for one another : 
*twas much if each could keep afloat alone. Well, they had a right to 
their eyebeams, and all the rest was Fate.’ (p. 17.) 

It will, possibly enough, seem strange to our readers to learn that 
notwithstanding all this, which would seem to make Necessity univer- 
sal and omnipotent, Mr. Emerson contends for Freedom not less than 
for Fate. He says, however, ‘ Nor can he [man] blink free will. To 
‘hazard the contradiction, freedom is necessary. If you please to plant 
‘ yourself on the side of Fate, and say Fate is all, then we say a part 
‘ of Fate is the freedom of man.’ (p. 20.) 


We have not room for an adequate representation of the author’s 
whole doctrine on these two seeming contradictions, and recommend 
that no one should conclude upon it from our necessarily curtailed 
extracts. The fact is, we are compelled in conscience to disclaim the 
honour of being supposed to understand it. We gather only that it 
is intended to reconcile the antagonisms in a higher unity. The doc- 
trine is not so dreadful and diabolical as it might easily be made to 
appear, and assuredly it is not so attractive and commanding as to 
make us second Mr. Emerson’s advice to ‘ build altars to the Beautiful 
Necessity.’ 

The other parts of this book are written in precisely the same 
style and manner in respect both of the thought and the vehicle of 
its communication, as the first part. Those who wish to know the 
author’s sentiments more fully we refer to his work. We do not 
venture to recommend it. There are thousands of persons to whom 

it could do no good but only harm. And there are a few who, 
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widely as they differ from the author in matters of doctrine, will find 
here something better than his errors, more beautiful than his Neces- 
" sity, and truer than his invariable mannerism, his occasional crudeness 
or his maimed thoughts. 

Six Years of a Traveller's Life in Western Africa. By FRran- 
cisco Travassos Vaipez, Formerly H.M.F. Majesty’s Arbitra- 
tor at Loanda, &e. Two Volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1861.—We have read Mr. Valdez’s two volumes with very consider- 
able satisfaction. He has observed with unusual care and has 
chronicled both observations and reflections with modesty and vivacity. 
The information afforded on the geography, botany, mineral and vege- 
table productions, inhabitants, commerce, and civilization of the nume- 
rous islands on the coast of Western Africa, and of the Western coast 
itself, is of peculiar value at a time when European attention is being 
so largely directed to those countries, and is presented so clearly and 
with - manifest reliableness as greatly to enhance the pleasure of 
perusal. 

Mr. Valdez is one of the warm and most enlightened friends of 
Africa, and has given a most encouraging account of the settlements 
at Liberia and Loanda. He deserves our gratitude for his testimony 
to the successful working of these institutions, and for the evidence 
afforded by those and by other parts of his work, that Africa needs, 
for her intellectual and political salvation, nothing but a fair field 
and no favour. 

Bermuda ; its History, Geology, §e. By Tuzopore L. Goper, M.D. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860.—The author of this book is a 
Bermudan both by birth and residence. He has written because he 
believes that the place his country occupies in the public estimation is 
inadequate to its merits, and with a design ‘to develop its resources, 
‘to assist its commerce, and to make it better known, as it deserves to 
‘be, to the Old World.’ (Chap. i.) 

He furnishes various gazetteer-like memoranda on its discovery by the 
Spaniards; on the English attempts to colonize it in consequence of 
the shipwreck there of the Sea Adventure, with Admiral Somers on 
board; on its climate, government, revenue, inhabitants, topography, 
botany, agriculture, fishes, shells, &e. The author has divided his 
observations into fifteen chapters, and has introduced into each of them 
a variety of matter not relevant to the topic under discussion. As is 
usual in writings characterized by the fault just mentioned, some of 
the divisions are mutually inclusive. The arrangement, as a whole, 
appears to us to indicate either a radically illogical constitution of 
mind or great neglect of method. We have, however, no wish to be 
hard on Dr. Godet’s production ; and though the author has evidently 
what our Scotch friends call ‘a canty conceit 0” himsel’,’ he has other 
qualities of more value, and has collected a large variety of facts, 
de omnibus rebus Bermudianis et quibusdam aliis, and has mingled 
with them reflections and statements, by the publication of which he 
is confident of doing good service, though at some personal risk. 
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Minnie’s Love. By the Author of ‘A Trap to Catch aSunbeam,’ &c. 
London : Lockwood and Co. 1860.—The book with thé above title 
deserves one of a less sentimental description, notwithstanding that its 
excellence consists in intention rather than performance. It is not 
written with force; it does not indicate anything of close thinking or 
more than average observation; but it exhibits good sense, and has 
a sound moral. 

The plot, though involving one or two subordinate love stories, is 
extremely simple—perhaps too much so. Minnie has just married a 
Mr. Woodford, and makes him an unexceptionable wife. Two of their 
most intimate friends are a Miss Agnes Hay and a Mr. Ferrars. Mr. 
Ferrars, it appears, has at some time proposed to a Miss Harrowby, and 
has met with a refusal of a kind which took away both the excuse and 
the disposition to renew his suit. By-and-bye he grows very much 
attached to Agnes Hay, and she to him. Miss Harrowby, the 
villain of the play, is wretched and angry at this. She sets herself 
deliberately to undermine the happiness she is unable and unworthy 
to share, and seeks, accordingly, to make Minnie jealous of her 
husband’s friendship with Agnes, to make Mr. Woodford jealous of 
his wife’s friendship with Ferrars, and Ferrars of Agnes’s friendship 
with Woodford. Minnie’s good sense and confident love are proof 
to such suggestions. Ferrars soon gets his mind disabused of the 
suspicions Miss Harrowby has endeavoured to instil. The diabolical 
young lady is completely discomfited, the rules of poetical justice are 
observed, and all ends in orthodox manner. 

Modern Statesmen ; or, Sketches from the Stranger’s Gallery of 
the House of Commons. By J. Ewrne Rironiz, Author of 
‘Night-side of London,’ ‘The London Pulpit,’ &e. London: W. 
Tweedie. 1861.—It is unnecessary to give any account of this book 
further than by saying that it is very much what it professes to be, 
with this addition, that it is flippant, impertinent, and vulgar from end 
to end, though not without the signs of what, among the author’s own 
class, passes for cleverness. 

Studies and Sketches in Modern Literature. Periodical Contribu- 
tions. By P. Lanprern. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1861.—Mr. Landreth has re- 
issued these periodical contributions, under the impression that they 
are of permanent value. We are sorry to be of a contrary opinion. 
They are not unredeemed refuse, but the gold is far too scarce to repay 
the sorting. 

The Medical Missionary in China: a Narrative of ‘Twenty-five 
Years’ Experience. By Locknart, F.R.CS., F.R.GS., of 
the London Missionary Society. Second Edition. Hurst and 
Blackett.—This is a judicious and well-written book. It lets the 
reader fully nto the experiences of a medical missionary’s life in China, 
and furnishes large information concerning the character and manners 
of the people. We are glad to see that a second edition has made its 
appearance before the time had come for our notice of the first. We 
commend the work very earnestly to the attention of our readers. 
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Essays on English Literature. By Tuomas MoNtcott. Pickering. 
—These essays, with the exception of a fragment at the close of the 
volume, made their appearance in the London Review. They all bear 
upon English literature, and they embrace the following topics :— 
Autobiography ; Sacred Poetry, Milton and Pollock; on the Writings 
of Mr. Carlyle; Tendencies of Modern Poetry; Popular Criticism ; 
Alfred Tennyson ; Noctes Ambrosianz ; New Poems of Browning and 
Landor; and Boswell’s Letters. On all these subjects Mr. M‘Nicoll has 
said things which only a man of intelligence and refinement could 
say. We do not concur in all his judgments, but we can commend 
his volume as the production of a man who cannot write on such 
themes without contributing to the pleasure and culture of his 
readers. 

The Spanish Conquest in America, in its Relation to the History of 
Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Antuur HeExps. 
The Fourth Volume. Parker, Son, and Bourn.—lIn this volume Mr. 
Helps brings his narrative to a close. His work is not of a sort to 
figure conspicuously in the lists of our popular libraries, but it is of a 
sort to be read when a world of books which get such notoriety will be 
forgotten. We hope to commend this history to the attention of our 
readers more adequately ere long. 


ART. 


Tue opening of the earlier Exhibitions gives notice of the approach- 
ing Art Season. The British Institution has opened with a large, 
and, on the whole, good collection of pictures ; but public opinion has 
gone heartily along with Mr. Frith in his strictures on the abominable 
system of favouritism indulged in by the irresponsible agents who 
superintend the hanging the pictures—‘ skying,’ as Mr. Frith very sug- 
gestively phrases it, works, however meritorious, if they do not belong 
to personal friends. As the lease of the premises expires in 1866, the 
British Institution will probably before then be numbered with 
things of the past ; nor need this be any subject of regret to the lover 
of art. The Society of Female Artists has opened its annual ex- 
hibition. There is, on the whole, improvement, but still we must 
again repeat our conviction of the disadvantage of ‘exclusive’ ex- 
hibitions. ‘A clear stage and no favour’ is as wise advice for the 
aspiring artist, male or female, as it is for the wrestler on the village- 
green. The two Photographic Societies have opened their rooms. 
The one exhibits about six hundred specimens, consisting of landscapes, 
sea-views, portraits, and fancy groups, and a few architectural subjects, 
—for these last, however, the Architectural Photographic Exhibition 
is the chosen place. The portraits, especially those of a whole series 
of lovely children, in the former exhibition are, however, alone wort’ 
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a visit; while the latter has again placed before us a most beautiful 
series of Gothic photographs, including many fine copies of the ca- 
thedrals of France, and most exquisite studies by Messrs. Cundall and 
Downes from our not less beautiful English remains. We fully agree 
with a contemporary art critic, that for architectural subjects, photo- 
graphy infinitely transcends the most elaborate engraving. 

Among the many mischievous plans of ‘restoration’ which have 
already ruined so many venerable remains, the reader will, we are sure, 
rejoice to learn that the ‘restoration’ of the royal tombs in West- 
minster Abbey has been abandoned at the earnest appeal of Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, and that all the meddling with them has been the coating them 
with a silicious preparation to arrest farther decay. Weare happy to 


- add that Mr. Scott now writes R.A. after his name, having been 


very properly elected in the place of the late Sir Charles Barry. The 
vacancy caused in the Royal Academy by the death of Mr. Chalon has 
been filled up by Mr. Poole. We should have thought Mr. Egg 
better entitled to the ‘ full honours ;’? but he seems not to have been 
thought of, for the contest lay between Mr. Boxall and Mr. Poole. 
We much regret to find that Mr. Egg has quitted England in search 
of health in a warmer climate ; we trust he may long be spared to give 
us other pictures as solemnly suggestive as his powerful domestic 
‘ Trilegy,’ and historical scenes as noble as his ‘ Eve of Naseby Fight.’ 
Report speaks highly of pictures about to be sent to the approaching 
Exhibition. A few weeks more, and we shall be able to judge and 
report upon them. 

Antique Gems: their Origin, Uses, and Value as Interpreters of 
Ancient History, and as illustrative of Ancient Art. By the Rev. 
©. W. Kine, M.A. Murray.—While so much attention has of late 
been paid to ancient art, and so many works have appeared illustrating 
its various branches, it is rather singular that these interesting, and 
suggestive, and beautiful little relics of the past, engraved gems, should 
have claimed so little notice. We are pleased, therefore, to see the 
present volume, and although Mr. King treats his subject rather as an 
antiquary than as an artist, still he has produced a very interesting 
book, and certainly well supplied ‘flesh to the skeleton,’ as he remarks, 
_of Millin’s dry catalogue intitled Pierres Gravées. Long since ancient 
art had ceased to be sought after, while frescoes and statuary were 
ruthlessly demolished, the gem held its place as a thing not only of 
value, but of beauty. Cameos which have clasped the robe or adorned 
the arms of the Roman empress were proudly worn by the Gothic 
queens; and intaglios which had sealed imperial decrees became the 
signet-rings of many a barbarian ruler. It is curious, indeed, to remark 
how frequently the royal seals, during the earlier portion of the Middle 
Ages, were intaglios of exquisite beauty ; and how, utterly unconscious 
of the real meaning of the symbol, the head of the bearded Bacchus 
confirmed the donation of church lands,‘or that of Jupiter Serapis 
sealed the decree enacting the destruction of the idol temple. 

During the later period of the Middle Ages, the engraved gem was 
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chiefly sought after for magical purposes ; and thus, the comparatively 
ill-engraved Gnostic gems, were far more esteemed than the exquisite 
cameos and intaglios of classical antiquity. At the revival of letters, 
together with the revival of classical tastes, the admiration for antique 
gems revived; and while these were eagerly sought after, Benvenuto 
Cellini and his contemporaries emulated their beauty with great 
success in their fine imitations. Very beautiful indeed is the gem 
engraving of the sixteenth century, and during the seventeenth the art 
was still cultivated in Italy very successfully. During the last century, 
when few ‘travelled gentlemen’ returned from Italy without some 
specimen of the antique, ancient gems, and gem collecting, became 
quite the fashion. It was then that the Italian gem engravers, 
especially the Roman, reaped their richest harvest, and sent so many 
‘modern antiques’ into the market, that they ruined the genuine 
trade; and of late years very few lovers of ancient art have become 
gem-collectors. 

These ‘modern antiques’ were, however, in many instances most 
skilfully executed. So beautiful was the work, and so true to the 
very spirit of the antique were many of these forgeries, that even the 
late Mr. Payne Knight was accustomed to class among his choicest 
treasures a head of Flora that had been executed by the elder Pistrucci. 
The most wholesale forgery, however, was that of the celebrated 
‘Poniatowski Gems,’ a collection much spoken of some fourteen or 
sixteen years ago. This consisted of nearly three thousand gems, 
many of very great beauty, but every one the work of Roman en- 
gravers of the last century. It is suggestive to find, that in this case, 
as in so many others, the extreme care taken to prove them genuine, 
first awakened suspicion. While the signature of the artist is of very 
rare occurrence on the genuine gem, the greater part of these bore the 
names of the most celebrated engravers of antiquity. This singularity 
struck the more cautious antiquaries, and they began to question the 
authenticity of gems so unusually ‘ warranted.’ Enquiry was made, 
the fraud completely discovered, and gems, only a year or two before 
considered as almost priceless, were sold at Lord Monson’s sale for the 
mere price of the setting. Mr. King gives much amusing information 
as to the tricks employed by these Roman artists to make their work 
of yesterday display the appearance of age-worn gems, Perhaps the 
most clever of all these is their contrivance for giving a rough and 
worn surface to the intaglio; to effect this, ‘Italian ingenuity has 
‘long ago discovered that a handful of new made gems crammed down 
‘a turkey’s throat, will, in a few days, by the trituration of the gizzard 
‘assume a roughness of exterior, apparently produced by the wear of 
‘many centuries.’ 

Much curious information is afforded us in this volume, relative tothe 
choice of materials for these precious works of art. The beryl, the 
carbunele, the opal, the sard, the onyx, the omphax (supposed to be 
the chrysophrase), and the amethyst, were the stones most in request. 
The first of these was considered by the ancient world almost as 
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valuable as emerald. America has, however, in modern times supplied 
beryl in such large masses, that its value is now less. Opal too, in 
classical times almost as priceless as the diamond, is now comparatively 
a common gem. On the much contested question—what was the 
material of the celebrated Myrrhine Vases— Mr. King rejects the 
strange notion recently advanced, that they were Chinese porcelain, 
but considers they were of agate. He cites many instances of agate 
cups of exceeding beauty, and points to the celebrated Carchesium, 
formerly one of the chief treasures of the Abbey of St. Denis, and now 
preserved in the Imperial Library at Paris, as a fine example of the 
genuine Myrrhine cup. In his descriptions of the various collections 
of gems, Mr. King especially notices those of Lord Londesborough, 
the late Mr. Uzielli, the Duke of Marlborough, and especially the 
almost matchless collection of the Duke of Devonshire. ‘To our fine 
national collection he does full justice, remarking that among the 
Townley gems ‘are some half-dozen intagli, not to be surpassed 
in Kurope.’ Foremost, of course, among these, he places the fine sard 
engraved with the full-face portrait of Julius Cesar. We trust indeed 
that Mr, King’s remarks on the treasures contained in this department 
of art in the British Museum will send many a reader thither, carefully 
to examine their beauties. We trust also that this very interesting 
volume will obtain a wide circulation, and take its place on many a 
library table. 

British Artists, from Hogarth to Turner; being a series of Bio- 
graphical Sketches. By Water Toornsury. Two vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. — These pleasant, though very discursive sketches, are 
written, Mr. Thornbury tells us, ‘as the precursors of a more ambitious 
and elaborate book,’ on which he is engaged, which will treat of the 
history of English art; and they are dedicated to young artists, 
‘hoping they may derive useful lessons from the examples of good and 
‘bad, of failure and success, of foolish patronage, and no patronage, 
‘and of self-help, and no help.’ As illustrative of these certainly 
useful lessons, we have pictures of several of our celebrated artists, 
and their ‘surroundings—Sir Joshua in his gilt chariot, its panels 
glowing with pictures,’ or at his easel in Leicester Square, all the 
beauties and celebrities of London, a hundred years ago, waiting to be 
transferred to his magic canvas; and Lawrence, in his luxurious 
drawing-room, receiving kings and emperors; and then, in harsh 
contrast, Wilson, the father of English landscape painting, in his poor 
garret in Tottenham Court Road, and his fine, but unsaleable pictures, 
hanging neglected on the white-washed walls; and worse, Morland, 
— of his own prcfligacy, dying untended in the squalid sponging 

ouse. 

There are strange contrasts in the career of these artists, strange 
contrasts too in their mind and character. Barry, the Ishmael of the 
artist world, storming and tighting through his whole existence; 
Stothard, steeped in dreams of beauty, passing through a long and 
often saddened life, loving and beloved by all; West, that ‘monarch of 
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mediocrity,’ wrapped in impenetrable mail of self-conceit, painting 
heroes, and angels, and demons, historical! or allegorical or classsical 
subjects, according as they were ordered, without one ray of imagina- 
tion to lighten these dull, tame groups, and yet without one misgiving 
for fourscore years, that he was not in very sooth the foremost of 
English painters! and Blake, the wild dreamer through a long life- 
time,—so utterly regardless of himself, but with such high views 
of art, such deep feelings of the responsibility of the artist, that 
strange genius, whose pencil so toilsomely laboured to portray 
the scenes his imagination brought so vividly before him. We are not 
altogether pleased with Mr. Thornbury’s selection of British artists. 
Why were Northcote and Wilkie left out, while Fuseli, and the ‘ two 
fop artists, Sherwin and Cosway,’ have a place? Why Nollekens, 
while not his rival, bus his undoubted superior, Flaxman, has no 
record? We could also well dispense with the ‘shipful of nobodies,’ 
more especially as all the four are foreigners, and with those rather 
melodramatic chapters, the ‘last hours of the painters.’ While, how- 
ever, we make these exceptions, we willingly add our word of praise. 
Many of the sketches are most vivid and spirited, and the criticisms 
generally are just and discriminating; much wholesome advice, too, is 
given to the art-student. Mr. Thornbury is a very pleasant writer, 
but we wish he would write less hurriedly ; it would save him many 
unconscious blunders, and we have no doubt that he would then take 
a high place among our writers on art. 


SCIENCE. 


The Earth we Inhabit: Its Past, Present, and Probable Future. By 
Captain ALrrep W. Drayson, Royal Artillery. London: A. W. 
Bennett. 1859.—'This is an amusing, if not a convincing book. The 
author has conceived a curious fancy, which long petting has, in his 
opinion, ripened into a fact. He believes that the earth literally 
grows ; it is constantly expanding in bulk. Since 1831 he asserts that 
the planet has enlarged itself by 5574 feet at the equatorial diameter, 
and 3180 feet at the polar diameter; or, taking another estimate, he 
calculates that, since 1827, we have augmented our circumference to 
the extent of ‘about eight miles.’ From this one very comfortable, 
and, to sordid souls, one very enchanting consequence results, for it 
follows that a man’s landed property must be perpetually on the 
increase! Jn little more than half a century, it seems, from a com- 
parison of surveys, that upwards of 800,000 acres must have been 
added to England; and ‘it is believed that, when the Ordnance 
‘surveys are completed, there will again appear an increase of nearly 
‘half a million acres on the total area of England and Wales.’ Further, 
Captain Drayson is of opinion that the orbit of our planet is also en- 
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_ larging, that we are spinning round the sun in ever-widening circles, 
and that, consequently, the length of the year becomes greater as we 
recede. Now, upon what data does the enterprising author rest his 
conclusions? Principally upon the discrepancies which have been 
found to exist between the measurements of areas and distances as 
made by the surveyor, and tested by the astronomer. In calculating 
a degree of latitude different values have been assigned by different 
observers ; and to explain these ‘alarming’ discords the author at first 
supposed that the metals employed must have contracted, but after- 
wards renounced this idea as less probable than the notion of the earth’s 
expansion. Unfortunately for Captain Drayson, the variances which 
have been noticed don’t all tell in the same direction. Fennel, in 
1528, finds the degree to be shorter than Ptolemy did in his antiquated 
days. Snell, in 1617, estimates it at a still smaller figure than 
Fennel. Since, however, these diversities of measurement furnish too 
narrow a basis upon which to establish so startling a theory, the 
ingenious Captain presses a number of collateral facts into his service. 
The ancient tropical temperature of the earth; the extraordinary 
longevity of the antediluvians; the precession of the equinoxes; the 
answering configuration of coast-lines now widely separated; the 
shiftings’ of latitude of various observatories ; the snappings of electric 
cables; the acceleration of the moon’s motion, are all turned to 
dexterous account, and give such an air of plausibility to the book 
that we doubt not he will gain a few proselytes without having to 
compass either sea or land. It is needless to say, however, that some 
of these phenomena may be explained upon other and more certain 
principles ; whilst some, again, are totally unable to bear the strain to 
which they are subjected by the writer. Granting, for example, that 
tho earth once did spin round the sun at a much swifter pace than it 
does at present, and that, therefore, the years of the earliest inhabitants 
were really much shorter than ours, it would still be monstrous to 
suppose that the change from the 930 years of Adam to the three- 
score and ten of the Psalmist could have been accomplished within 
such a comparatively limited period of its astronomical and geological 
history—that a planet which now requires 365 days to perform a 
single round could once, and so recently, have executed more than a 
dozen revolutions within the same interval. That submarine telegraph- 
wires should frequently be fractured by the anchors of vessels, by 
changes of position, by the weight of suspended portions, or by various 
other causes, we might naturally anticipate; but that the earth’s 
expansion should snap a cable after a brief immersion requires a rapi- 
dity of growth on the part of the planet which the author is com- 
— to disown when he is asked why are not all railways dislocated. 
ow is it that large buildings remain erect for centuries without 
cracking at the base? And upon what principle can the banks of a 
canal continue ungashed, or the surface of the earth smooth and un- 
fissured through such extensive tracts, when fearful severances like 
those of England from the Continent, or of Spain from Africa, are 
supposed to have occurred ? 
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Nor does the writer attempt to explain the cause of the earth’s 
increasing corpulence. Why men grow stouter as they grow older 
we can readily understand. But the globe receives nothing into its 
interior ; and to assume that it is undergoing a process of distension 
equally throughout its mass is a surmise for which there is little or no 
warrant in accredited fact. We have no hesitation, therefore, in ex- 
pressing our conviction that the gallant Captain has failed to raise his 
pleasant little speculation to the rank of a philosophical truth. To 
say nothing of the scientific difficulties which such a theory involves, 
his data are too weak to sustain the serious inference suggested not 
only with regard to our own earth, but with regard to the whole solar 
system itself. That the author is fully persuaded of the correctness 
of his views we are bound to believe, though his numerous flings at 
the opponents of discovery betray a sense of uneasiness which would 
lead to a different conclusion; but it is impossible to refrain from 
smiling when he intimates that the learned have long been in pos- 
session of the secret, but for some reason or other have agreed to con- 
ceal it from the knowledge of the world. 

The Debate between the Church and Science ; or, the Ancient He- 
braic Idea of the Six Days of Creation. With an Essay on the Lite- 
rary Character of Tayler Lewis. Andover: Draper. London: Triibner. 
1860.—This work is certainly remarkable as a tribute of regard. What 
English author can boast of an anonymous admirer who, when critics 
are adverse, will take up the cudgels as if he were a principal in the 
fight, and publish a whole volume in vindication of his friend? In 
America, however, it seems that champions of this description are to 
be found. Let them have all honour for their generous efforts, though 
the result may appear to be somewhat disproportionate to the require- 
ments of the case. Most of our readers—at least, so we suspect—will 
need some information respecting the individual who has been thus 
distinguished. Dr. Tayler Lewis, a Professor of Greek at New York, 
wrote a treatise on the Six Days of Creation, in which he maintains 
that these ‘days’ represent periods of indefinite length ; that the uni- 
verse was formed by natural agencies set in motion by supernatural 
means; and that this construction was actually put upon the Mosaic 
record by the Hebrews, though, in course of time, the idea was totally 
lost, until ‘ re-discovered’ by Dr. Lewis himself, as his vizored cham- 
pion affirms. The work in question was sharply reviewed by Professor 
Dana, Professor Barrows, and others, and one portion of the vindica- 
tion is, therefore, occupied with a counter-critique of considerable 
length. In another and still ampler section, we have a dissertation on 
the literary character and compositions of Dr. Lewis, who, in the opinion 
of his enthusiastic friend, exhibits so complete a parallel to the genius 


of Blaise Pascal, that ‘it might almost lead one to believe in the old. 


doctrine of metempsychosis.’ Thoughtful, however, as some of the 
quotations here presented may be, we fancy that the soul of the pro-~ 
found and many-sided Frenchman has not thought proper to revisit 


the earth in the shape of an American Professor. It is in the middle 
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section of the volume now before us that the reader will find the more 
original portion of the work, consisting of a discourse on the Successive 
Epochs of Creation. This is well worthy of perusal. It is not written 
in a spirit of scientific exactitude, otherwise we might take objection 
to such assertions as that ‘ Life never exists separate from Light ;’ for 
the blind animals which inhabit the Kentucky caves, or the caverns in 
Illyria, and the living things which dwell in the recesses of the ocean, 
to say nothing of the vegetables which are discovered in many mines, 
prove that vitality may be maintained in what appears to us to be 
profound darkness. Much, however, as we may be disposed to admire 
the chivalry of this production (for the author intimates that even 
Lewis himself will not know to whom he is indebted), we cannot fairly 
describe it as a work which is adapted for general perusal. The writer 
has overrated the importance of his task, because he seems to have 
overrated the importance of Lewis’s book—a book which he says will 
be accepted by the reason of mankind and the common Christianity of 
the nineteenth century ‘ as a sufficient answer through all centuries to 
‘come, to the chief objections raised in this century in the name of 
‘Science against the Divine Record of Creation. It will end on these 
‘points the great debate between the Church and Science.’ If this 
were correct, why does a work so glowingly characterized require a 
supplement, and still more a vindication ? 

Vhe Natural History of the European Seas. By the late Professor 
Epwarp Forzss,F.R.S. Edited and continued by Roprrt Gopwin 
Austen, F.R.S. London: Van Voorst. 1859.—The authors of this 
treatise divide the European waters into six separate regions. These 
are the Arctic, Boreal, Celtic, Lusitanian and Mediterranean Provinces, 
together with the Black Sea and the Caspian. The object of the work 
is to describe the leading peculiarities of animal and vegetable life in 
each marine department, and to show in what particulars they differ, 
as well as in what they agree. That Britons who ‘boast at all fitting 
occasions’—sometimes on unfitting ones too— of their aptitude to rule 
‘the waves, should know something of the population of their saline 
‘empire’ is highly expedient. No man was better fitted to undertake 
this duty than Edward Forbes, but death laid its hand on his heart 
long before the task was accomplished. Not more than 126 pages of 
the book were composed by the lamented Professor ; but the remainder 
have been worthily supplied by his friend Mr. Godwin Austen. How 
well Forbes could employ his pen we need scarcely say. Unlike many 
philosophers who labour under the delusion that a hard dry style is 
the best vehicle of communication, he wrote in a lively and sometimes 
in a playful vein. Always clear in thought, and generally elegant 
in language, he clothed his matter in such interesting drapery that 
he gave a popular value to every subject on which he treated. Pity 
that so pleasant a writer and so experienced a naturalist should 
have ceased to exist. Let due thanks, however, be given to his 
executor in science for working out the scheme with such fidelity 
to the Professor’s views, and such satisfaction (so we anticipate) to 
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the public in general. Some errata (natural under the circumstances) 
might be noticed ; as, for instance, in the assertion ‘that the seaboard 
‘ of Europe, exclusive of Iceland, extends through four degrees of lati- 
‘tude and six of longitude, occupying three sides of an irregular quad- 
‘roid.’ (p. 14.) The coast line of our continent is calculated at not 
less than 20,000 miles, and Europe ranges through 35° of latitude and 
50° of longitude. 

The Unity of the Physical Sciences ; Being an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Gravitation and Polarity, with an Application of the Results 
to some of the Principal Phenomena in each of the Physical Sciences. 
By Joun Dickson. London: Van Voorst. 1860.—That gravity, 
chemical force, light, heat, and other physical agencies have a common 
origin, is no novel speculation. That matter itself, however varied in 
constitution, may ultimately be resolved into one and the same mate- 
rial, has long been a favourite fancy with philosophers of au imagimative 
turn. The object of Mr. Dickson’s treatise is to throw some light upon 
this fascinating topic, and to trace all the phenomena of attraction, 
polarity, electricity, and other manifestations of natural power to the 
action of a singlemedium. It is generally admitted that such a medium 
exists. Space is supposed to be occupied by some elastic fluid, the 
undulations of which produce the impression of light. But if the 
motions of this ether will account for one set of appearances, may they 
not for others as well, seeing that the great agencies in question are now 
presumed to be mutually convertible ? Now, looking at every atom as 
a centre from which force is constantly flowing, and to which force 
from other quarters is constantly returning, Mr. Dickson endeavours 
in the first instance to explain the mode in which particles are 
compelled to approach each other, and produce the phenomena of 


gravitation. But how he manages to set up motion amongst atoms 


circumstanced as he describes—how the hemispheres of a molecule can 
play fast and loose in the interception of force, in order to bring about 
this end—is more than we can readily divine. There is certainly no 
such thing as interception in the case of gravity, where sensible masses 
are concerned, for matter is quite pervious to the influences of that 
power, whatever it may be. We never expect the earth to relax its 
allegiance to the sun for an instant, when the moon walks in between 
the great luminary and ourselves, and involves us in total eclipse. It 
is quite possible that we may not enter fully into the author’s mean- 
ing ; but, as he writes in abstract language and offers no assistance in 
the way of popular illustration, we fear that his work (brief and me- 
thodical as it is) will require a greater effort on the part of his readers 
than many will be disposed to make. 

On Food; Being a Course of Lectures delivered at the South 
Kensington Museum. By E. Lanxesrer, M.D., F.R.S. First Course. 
London: Hardwicke. 1861.—Every one has a stomach, and every 
stomach requires to be fed. The question of sustenance ‘lies at the 
foundation ofall other questions.’ A treatise, therefore, on this highly 
popular subject from so eminent a lecturer as Dr. Lankester, cannot 
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fail to enjoy an extensive circulation. Here, in small compass, but in 
a series of agreeable discourses, we have an excellent supply of infor- 
mation respecting the great constituents of our diet, and therefore of 
ourselves. The author treats on water, the saline materials we con- 
sume, heat-giving foods, fatty substances, flesh-producing food, and 
animal food. On these various topics he speaks like a man who wishes 
to make himself intelligible to all, and who seeks to convey the most 
practical knowledge at his command. 


THEOLOGY. 


Among Transgressors : A Theological Tract. By Tuomas Lyncn, 
Author of the ‘ Rivulet,’ &c. Kent and Co.—The fifty pages of which 
‘this tractate consists are the result of much thought on a theme of 
‘the deepest interest. We do not envy the man who can read them 
without feeling that he has been in converse with an earnest and devout 
spirit struggling towards the light, and sincerely desirous of raising 
others to a consciousness of its blessed influence. Of all the mysteries 
in the universe the death of Christ for the guilty is the greatest, and 
this is the mystery which Mr. Lynch strives to comprehend, and so to 
expound as to make it a resting-place for the human conscience, and 
the great source of hope to humanity. On this subject the author 
evidently supposes that his ideas are very different from those which 
are current among Christians. But the difference is not so great as he 
seems to imagine. He has sometimes brought up his thoughts from 
the depth of his theme with greater distinctness and truth than is 
common; but we can assure him, for his comfort, that’ his fellow- 
Christians, and even some of the humblest among them, have in the 
main thoughts like his own. ‘The feelings of the babes and sucklings 
of the Church are often more right instinctively than the keenest 
power of analysis, or of logical conception, could make them. Few 
men know better than Mr. Lynch, that the heart of the lowly often 
learns much more than the wise and prudent will ever be able to 
teach. 

The peculiarity in Mr. Lynch’s mode of looking at this subject is, 
that he regards the suffering and death of Christ in their relation 
to sanctification much more than to justification. The sacrifice 
of Christ is viewed as a vindication of the rectitude of God, inas- 
much as the suffering of Christ came not from God, but from 
sinners and their sin, and inasmuch as the result is to bring sinners 
back to rectitude. But there is nothing in these ideas as thus stated 
to which the great majority of Evangelical Christians would take 
exception, nothing, in fact, which they do not firmly believe. What is 
more common than the belief that the great design of Christ’s work 
is to realize Christ’s likeness in the souls of men? On the other 
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point, that concerning the source and nature of Christ’s suffering, the 
common view is not so clear. Here indeed the views of the best of us can 
hardly be supposed to embrace more than a part of the truth. Mr. 
Lynch seems to think that he has relieved the subject from some 
difficulty by insisting that the suffering of Christ was not a just 
punishment inflicted by a righteous God, but an unjust punishment 
inflicted by sinful men. The work of God was to convert this per- 
mitted suffering into a source of good, the righteousness, the moral 
grandeur of Christ, being perfected thereby as it would not otherwise 
have been perfected, and so becoming an efficient ground of satisfac- 
tion to the Divine government, and of influence on the side of goodness 
in the souls of men. It would be well, perhaps, if these ideas were 
more familiar to the thoughts of pious men. But even here it is 
to be remembered that it is God’s laws concerning sin which make 
Christ a sufferer when He comes to have his place among sinners, 
and as all suffering coming from God’s laws is, in the language of 
Scripture, the wrath of God, so it must have been in regard to the 
suffering which came upon Christ. To take his place ‘among trans- 
gressors’ was not only to take his place among sufferers, but was to 
become, from the nature of the case, the greatest of sufferers. No 
one ever suffered from sin as Christ suffered, and shift the subject as 
we may, it was God’s laws in relation to sin which brought upon Him 
that suffering. God’s laws have determined that creatures who be- 
come sinful shall be sufferers, and creators of suffering in others, and 
he sent Christ into a world full of such influences, working his own 
merciful ends out of suffering which came from his own righteous 
laws. It is not surprising, therefore, that the sufferings of Christ 
should be spoken of in Scripture as coming from the hand of God as 
well as from the hand of men, nor that good people should often express 
themselves to that effect on this subject. Nor is the moral argument 
in this case much affected by making man, and not God, the great 
agency in regard to Christ’s suffering, it being clear that God cannot 
be excluded even from this aspect of the work of Christ. What 
Christ suffered, moreover, from the reed or the spitting, the perverse- 
ness or the slanders, of the men immediately about Him, must have 
been small compared with what such a nature would suffer from looking 
at all symptoms of that sort in their relation to that dark sea of de- 
pravity in man from which they had come. It was contact with that, 
we conceive, that brought the thick darkness upon Him which im- 
pelled the ery, ‘My God, my God, why hast thow forsaken me ?’ 
Were it possible to exclude the will of God from the suffering of 
Christ, which it is not, we do not see why that suffering should be 
viewed as a more intelligible moral basis of forgiveness while regarded 
as unjust, and as coming from man, than when regarded as just, and 
coming from God—that is, as consisting in the natural retributions of 
his just law. This, however, is the distinction which the tract is espe- 
cially intended to expound. It is thought to be very important to 
make it appear that God accepts injustice as the basis on which He 
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pardons injustice. But this is a conception that will not be very intelli- 
gible—not altogether free from difficulty to many minds. With Mr. 
Lynch, it is not enough to say, as everybody believes, that God did 
use the wickedness of those who slew Christ to good ends. With him, 
the whole truth of the atonement lies there. All the suffering came 
from man, all the good that comes out of it is from God, and the whole 
of the atonement, of the redemption by Christ, lies there. That it does lie 
there we have no doubt, but it is there, we conceive, only in part. It 
embraces much more. We do find such language as the following on 
this subject in Scripture : ‘Smitten of God,’ ‘it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him ;’ ‘¢how hast put him to grief;’ ‘when ¢how shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin, &c. The cup was a cup which the Father 
had ‘ given’ to Him, and for that cause He would drink it. 

But the subject is a large one. We have said more in this place 
upon it than we had intended. We have read Mr. Lynch’s exposition 
with much interest, notwithstanding some expressions of thought in 
it that we could wish were not there, and notwithstanding the main 
defect of his teaching concerning this great truth. Mr. Lynch regards 
the suffering and death, or rather the whole work of Christ, as designed 
to be to the sinner protective and regenerative—that is, it is intended 
to redeem him from the curse of the law as regards his past sins, and 
to ensure him a return to loyalty, to obedience to law, in the time to 

_ come. In all this, we can assure Mr. Lynch, the great mass of pious 
people about him are at one with him. They differ from him only as 
thinking more after Paul’s manner than he does concerning the ‘ pro- 

tective’ department of Christ’s work, and do not in consequence allow 
the doctrine of justification to lie in the shadowed and subordinate 
place which he has assigned to it. In holding to this difference we 
think they are wise, and that it would be a bad day for Christ’s 
Church were Christians generally not to do likewise. 

Scripture Revelations concerning the Results of Adam’s Disobedience. 
Bell and Daldy.—This volume consists of a calm and elaborate argu- 
ment raised on the question indicated in its title page. The plan of 
the author is to restrict himself to Scripture as the sufficient and 
exclusive interpreter of Scripture. In pursuing this course the writer 
has made his way to the conclusion ‘ that we are not, required by the 
‘Scriptures to believe that the condition of the first man was in any 
‘respect more excellent than that of his descendants, except in those 
‘ particulars which are indicated in the first chapter of Genesis, namely, 
‘his exemption from the necessity of labour, his residence in Eden, and 
‘ those conditions which would necessarily follow from these.’ (Pre- 
face.) The physical and moral nature of the first man differed, we 
are told, in no material respect from that of his descendants, so that 
the received ideas of the ‘fall,’ of ‘original sin,’ and of ‘imputed 
guilt,’ and of an inherited corrupt nature as the consequence of Adam’s 
transgression, are altogether the fictions of theologians. Nevertheless, 
it is due to the writer to say that he teaches ‘that we must all hold 
«the utter inability of man to work out his salvation by his own 
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‘unaided efforts, and consequently, the indispensable need of the Holy 
‘Spirit’s influence, and of that justification and sanctification which can 
‘only be attained by repentance and faith in the merits and atonement 
‘of the Redeemer.’ (Preface.) The writer supposes that much is gained 
both in ethics and in consistency by this new reading in theology. 
We hold him to be mistaken on both points. It is hard to keep a 
firm footing in such slippery places. The treatise, however, is a 
thoughtful production, and in its battle with our modern theology it 
is not always in the wrong. 

Posthumous Works of the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. J.S. Warpiaw, A.M. Two vols. Fullarton 
and Co.—These posthumous publications will extend to eight volumes. 
The two volumes before us consist of Lectures on the Proverbs, which 
were Sunday-morning discourses, extending with some interruption 
over several years. ‘The series will embrace Expository Lectures on 
the Prophecies of Zechariah, on the Epistle to the Romans, the 
Epistle of James, and on the Life and Character of the Apostle Paul. 
The volumes are handsomely printed, handy in size, and as published 
at five shillings each, they are cheap. Of the qualities which always 
characterized such productions from the pen of Dr. Wardlaw we need 
say nothing. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse, or Book of Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. By Frepertck Dentson Maurice, M.A. Macmillan.— 
The imagination and the mystical tendencies of Mr. Maurice have often 
led him astray, and we should not certainly have thought of sending 
him to learn sobriety by lecturing on the Apocalypse. But, in fact, 
there is more sober truth in this volume than in anything we have 
read from the pen of the author, and not a little truth that must be 
pronounced as of a very high order. Mr. Maurice supposes that when 
the author of this book says that the coming of the events shadowed 
forth by him is at hand he meant what he said, and that they were to 
take place in the time of that generation, but to be full of lessons 
for all generations ; and the exposition proceeds on this principle. 

Thoughts on Preaching, especially in Relation to the Requirements 
of the Age. By Dayten Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Church, 
Camberwell. Hatchard—The author of this volume has had con- 
siderable experience in preaching to the mercantile and professional 
classes who form so large and influential a part of our suburban con- 
gregations. He tells us that ‘He has gone in and out among them, 
‘tried to ascertain their opinions; generalized, as far as he could, on 
‘the law of their mental tastes and aptitudes; and in relation to this 
‘subject of preaching in particular, has laid himself out to discover 
‘wherein the educated and intelligent laity consider that their teachers 
‘are most at fault. From this last point of view, especially, the 
‘author wishes the following pages to be read.’ (Preface.) It is an 
admirable treatise. The young clergyman, and those who are not 
young, but who have yet a good deal to learn, will do well to make 
themselves familiar with it. 
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Conquest of England; Letters to the Prince Consort on Popery, 
Puseyism, Neology, Infidelity, and the Aggressive Poliey of the Church 
of Rome. By Joun Campsett, D.D. Snow.—These letters are a 
reprint from the pages of the British Standard. They are levelled 
against the two grand forms of assault on Evangelical Christianity— 
Popery and Rationalism. They have passed, it seems, into the hands 
of many. thousands of our population ; and in this collected form they 
are to find a still further circulation, and in a shape adapted to more 
permanent instruction. He must be very inobservant of the signs of 
the times who does not know that it was not possible for the writer 
to have given the power of his pen to objects of greater moment ; 
and the man can be no friend to the strength and honour of England 
who does not wish him success in his labour. 

Introduction to the Pentateuch ; Au Inquiry, Critical and Doctrinal, 
into the Genuineness, Authority, and Design of the Mosaic Writings. 
By the Rev. Donatp Macponatp, M.A. Two vols. T. and T. 
Clarke.—This is much too good a work to be dealt with in this place. 
We hope to bestow more adequate attention upon it in another part 
of our Journal before long. 

Gesprache von Ulrich von Hiitten iibersetzt und erldutert (‘ The 
Dialogues of Ulrich von Hiitten, translated and explained’). Von 
Davin Friepricu Srravss. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1860.—The name of Ulrich von Hiitten is well known, 
not only in Germany but throughout the whole of Protestant Chris- 
tendom, as that of one of the most zealous and earnest reformers, and 
especially as that of the foremost leader of the German nobility in the 
national revolt against Rome. Nor will the friends of the Papacy ever 
forget or forgive the redoubtable champion alike of Humanism and of 
the religious revolution, with which the revival of letters was so closely 
connected, whose pen produced the Kpistole Obscurorum Virorum, 
that crushing satire upon the monks and darklings. In Hiitten’s 
dialogues, the political side of the controversy is prominent, and we 
see in them the scalding indignation of the German patriot, boiling 
over against the foreign blood-suckers, who were draining his country 
of its life by the shameless traffic in spiritual things. Yet the faith of 
the genuine Christiag, and the deep religiousness of the true-hearted 
friend and work-fellow of Luther are so conspicuous throughout, that 
it required the shamelessness and self-complacency of the notorious 
Strauss to imagine that Hiitten, had he been living in our days, would 
have entirely sympathized with the theology of the Leben Jesu. The 
preface to the volume is a piece of conceited impertinence. For what 
has a long and laboured glorification of that utterly exploded attack 
upon the Gospels to do with an edition of these Dialogues ? The joint 
set before us, however, is wholesome meat; nor are we disposed to 
quarrel with the cook so far as he has stuck to his proper functions. 
But we do protest most vehemently against the nauseous sauce with 
which he has served it up. The stomach turns at it, and as to Hiitten’s 
endorsing this preface, as his editor flatters himself he would, we are 
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sure that he would have welcomed ten thousand Hochstratens rather 
than have handed over his beloved Germans to the pitiful and poisonous 
sophistry of a single David Frederick Strauss. 

Vorlesungen tiber die Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters (‘ Prelections 
on the Church History of the Middle Ages’). By Dr. K. R. Hagen- 
BACH, Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. Leipzig: 
8. Hirtzell. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860.—With the con- 
clusion of this work on the Medixwval Church history, the venerable 
Hagenbach will have covered in these semi-academical prelections,-the 
entire space of time from the Apostolic age down to our own. Nor 
will his thirty years’ labour of love have been in vain. Where shall 
we ffhd a more genial and attractive ecclesiastical historian? For the 
general reader, his is by far the most charming book on the subject 
with which we are acquainted.. There is a warmth and glow of Chris- 
tian feeling about it, which we look for in vain in many a production 
more pretentious in a scientific point of view, but in reality not a whit 
more trustworthy than that of the lively and yet truly learned Basle 
professor. 

Leben und Lehre des Joh. Scotus Erigena,in ihrem Zusammenhang 
mit der vorhergehenden und unter Angabe ihrer Beriihrungspunkte mit 
der Neueren Philosophie und Theologie dargestellt (‘The Life and 
Doctrine of John Scotus Erigena, exhibited in their Connexion with 
the Philosophy and Theology of his Predecessors, and with those of 
Modern Times’). By Dr. THrovore Curisti1es, Pastor of the Ger- 
man Protestant Church at Islington. With a Recommendatory Preface 
by Professor LanpErer. Gotha: Rudolf Besser. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1860.— We are glad to find from this and other instances, 
which we could easily cite, that the German clergymen domiciled 
amongst us for the sake of ministering to the spiritual wants of their 
neglected fellow-countrymen in our great cities, still continue to take 
part in the intellectual movement of the Fatherland. We hope soon 
to welcome Dr. Christlieb to the field of English literature as well. 
Meanwhile, we tender him our cordial thanks for the present valuable 
monograph on the greatest Christian thinker and theologian of the 
Carlovingian Age, as Erigena may justly be styled, notwithstanding 
the unmistakeable pantheistic leaven which pervades his writings, and 
for which we have mainly to thank those mystical writings of the 
pseudo-Dionysius, which the learned Irishman was the first to intro- . 
duce into the West. An exhaustive account of this profoundly original 
genius was very much wanted, and Dr. Christlieb has met the demand 
in a manner highly creditable to his erudition, diligence, conscientious- 
ness, and critical ability. 

Histoire de la Prédications parmi les Reformés de France au Diz- 
septiéme Siécle (‘History of Preaching in the Reformed Churches of 
France during the Seventeenth Century’). Par A. Viyer. Paris: chez 
les Editeurs ; Rue de Rivoli, 174. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1860.—A book on such a subject, by that prince of homiletical writers 
the late Professor Vinet, needs no word of recommendation from us. 
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The work comprises the substance of two courses of lectures delivered 
in 1842 and 1843. It will, happily, preserve some of the choicest 
extracts from the sermons, already becoming very scarce, of these 
‘great Christians, as Vinet justly styles those persecuted French 
preachers. The series includes Pierre du Moulin (1568-1658) ; 
Michel le Faucheur (1585-1657) ; Jean Mestrezat (1592-1657), the 
celebrated controversialist and patristic writer, but no less great in 
the pulpit; Jean Daillé (1594-1670); Moise Amyrant (1596-1664) ; 
Raymond Gaches (1615-1668) ; Jean Claude (1619-1687), who, both 
by precept and example, has formed so many pulpit orators, not 
only in France, but throughout the whole of Protestant Chrjsten- 
dom, and whose well-known Essay on the Composition of a Sermon 
is still a standard work; Pierre du Bose (1623-1692): the Refugee 
French Preachers in Holland; Daniel de Superville (1657-1728) ; and 
his still more famous contemporary Jacques Saurin (1677-1730). 
Since the work runs to more than seven hundred pages, it will be seen 
that something more than slight sketches, if also something less than 
exhaustive biographies, of these spiritual heroes may be looked for. 
Die Geschichte Jesu fiir das Verstindniss der Gegenwart in offent- 
lichen Vortrigen dargestellt (‘The History of Jesus, exhibited in a 
Series of Public Discourses addressed to the Intelligence of the Present 
Day’). By Professor BaumMearteN. Braunschweig: Schwetschke 
und Sohn. London: Williams and Norgate-—Those who are ac- 
quainted with Baumgarten’s great work on the Acts of the Apostles— 
and no theologian can afford to be ignorant of that masterpiece of 
New Testament exegesis—will look for great things from the treat- 
ment of our Lord’s history by a writer so truly original, profound, and 
devout. Nor will they be disappointed. ‘The volume before us is a 
worthy companion to his former publication, and we may now congra- 
tulate ourselves on possessing his views on the entire cycle of the 
Evangelical and Apostolical narratives. By a most disreputable High 
Lutheran intrigue, which has raised a cry of indignation amongst all 
the friends of Evangelical religion throughout Germany, the gifted 
Professor was sometime since ousted from his professor’s chair, on a 
trumped-up charge of doctrinal unsoundness. His adversaries, how- 
ever, have been repeatedly challenged in vain to make good their 
ridiculous indictment. With the exception of some eccentric opinions 
of his of a very harmless kind on the subject of Jewish restoration, 
there is not the shadow of a pretext for so injurious an accusation. 
We venture to say there is not a more Scriptural or pious divine in 
-Christendom. ‘There is not the slightest taint of Rationalism about 
his writings, and no faltering in his loyalty to the great doctrines of 
the Reformation. Yet whilst staunch to old truths, the Rostock Re- 
former never fails to present them in a new light. If any one should 
think this is scarcely possible in the case of the Gospel history, we 
advise him to read this very remarkable book, and, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, he will quickly change his opinion. 
Lehrbuch der Christlich Kirchlichen Archaeologie (‘Manual of the 
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Archeology of the Christian Church’). By H. E. F. Guertxe, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Halle. Second Edition. Berlin: Oehmigke. 
London: Williams and Norgate.—In this new edition of Guerike’s 
useful manual, improvements, not inconsiderable either in impor- 
tance or extent, have been made. During the twelve years that 
have elapsed since it first appeared, ecclesiastical questions, and espe- 
cially that of the constitution of the Church, have been agitated in 
Germany as they never were before since the Reformation. Hence a 
growing interest in the science of Christian antiquities and other 
kindred studies, bearing on the great practical problems with which 
our neighbours are now for the first time grappling in right earnest. 
Hence, also, many important contributions to these departments of 
knowledge. With the view of incorporating these new results, our 
author has not shrunk from the labour of almost entirely re-writing 
large portions of his work, and has thus greatly added to its value. 1t 
may now be said to be brought quite up to the times. 

Egyptian Chronicles ; With a Harmony of Sacred and Egyptian 
Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties. By Wittiam Patmer, M.A. Twovols. London: Longmans. 
1861.—‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ even in the shape of gout. 
But for this even-handed tormentor of rich and poor, Mr. Palmer, it 
seems, would never have been an Egyptologer. Our readers will re- 
member him as a rather zealous Anglican clergyman, with odd notions 
about a union between his own Church and the Greek Catholics. In 
quest partly of health and partly of an old MS. relating to the de- 
position of the Russian Patriarch Nicon, he visited Egypt a few 
years ago, and in the Nile-boat and shuffling about on shore amongst 
the monuments in a pair of list slippers, tried to dodge the enemy by 
a bout of hieroglyphics. He soon became quite absorbed in his novel 
pursuit, and his book shows that he has studied them to some purpose. 
‘We may, perhaps, have another opportunity of saying something about 
the goodly volumes before us. At present all we can afford space to 
say is, that we entirely agree with him in thinking that the Greek lists 
of kings and reigns, leit us by Manetho and others, are, in their obvious 
meaning, designed falsifications of the chronology. This theory has 
very recently been propounded in the pages of this Review. We have 
admitted also that nothing can be less unlikely than that beneath this 
envelope of falsehood there may be a substratum of truth. Whether 
our author has succeeded in disengaging this from its mendacious 
wrappings we cannot now discuss. But it would be unjust to deny 
that his scheme for harmonizing all the ‘Egyptian chronicles’ with 
one another and the concurrent testimony with the Bible chronology, 
is exceedingly ingenious, and deserves more attention than we can now 
bestow upon it. That he is on the right track, especially in his nega- 
tive criticism, we feel persuaded, and we offer him our cordial thanks 
for, perhaps, the best book upon the whole subject to be found in our 
language. 

Die Reden der Engel in Heiliger Schrift, auszelegt und betrachtet 
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(‘An Expository Commentary on the Words of the Angels in Holy 
Scripture’). By Dr. Rupoir Srrer. Barmen: W. Langewiesche. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860.—Dr. Stier has chosen a novel 
theme, which could hardly be in better hands than his own. It is 
surprising that it should have been neglected so long, considering its 
attractiveness and importance. The Biblical angelology, as he most 
justly complains, has been very superficially handled even by our best 
theological writers, and in the exposition of the utterances of these 
heavenly beings enshrined in the sacred text he has had absolutely no 
forerunner. 

Gewissens- Glaubens- und Gelegenheits-Predigten (‘Sermons’). By 
Dr. A. Tuonvck. Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860.—This volume is a florilegium of Dr. 
Tholuck’s best university discourses, the selection being made by 
himself. They are thirty-eight in number, and cover a period of 
fifteen years of his eminently useful and honoured ministry as a 
spiritual guide to academic youth. They are not long, since the 
whole thirty-eight oceupy only about three hundred octavo pages, and 
when we say that they are worthy of the name they bear, it may well 
be believed that they are not tiresome. Grace, dignity, affection, 
unction, and spiritual power characterize them throughout. Happy 
the young theologians who sit at the feet of the Gamaliel of Halle! 

Die Propheten und thre Weissagungen. Eine Apologetisch-Her- 
meneutische Studie (‘The Prophets and their Prophecies. An Apolo- 
getico-Hermeneutic Study’). By A. THorvck. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860.—Here is another 
invaluable production from the pen of the same indefatigable servant 
of God. The work is an elaborate and able defence of the supernatural 
illumination of the Prophets against the attacks of the Rationalists, 
whose most formidable weapons are here most adroitly turned against 
themselves. Illustrations from every quarter of the wide range of 
curious erudition, Oriental and Occidental, ancient and modern, with 
which the author is so well known to be familiar, enrich its pages, and 
lend to them that piquancy of interest which all who are acquainted 
with his writings know to be amongst their most striking characteristics 
and never-failing charms. Clairvoyants of all sorts are here mustered, 
from the wilds of Siberia, the backwoods of America, the Highland 
hovels, and the Regent-street séances, and the strong contrast between 
them and the Hebrew seers is placed in the clearest light. Few men 
have exercised such a salutary influence over the sceptical minds of 
this generation as Tholuck, and the essay before us is quite worthy of 
his high reputation in this respect. 

Codex Alexandrinus. H KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamen- 
tum Greece ex Antiquissimo Codice Alexandrino a C. G. WorpE olim 
descriptum ; ad Fidem ipsius Codicis denuo accuratius edidit B. H. 
Cowrer. Londini: Williams et Norgate. 1860.—The first edition of 
Cardinal Mai’s long-expected transcript of the jealously guarded 
Codex Vaticanus was so utterly inaccurate and untrustworthy, that 
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people were astonished at the very ridiculous mouse brought forth by 
the thirty years’ labour of the seven mountains on the Tiber. A later 
edition of the New Testament atoned to some extent for the pro- 
digious fiasco. Of this more faithful exhibition of that venerable text 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate published an accurate reprint at a cost 
which rendered it accessible to the most straitened student, and 
they have now done the same service for the famous Alexandrine 
Manuscript. Mr. Cowper, to whom the work has been entrusted, has 
performed his task admirably. We happen to know how laboriously 
he has devoted himself to the examination not only of Woide’s ex- 
pensive and unwieldy fac-simile, but of the Codex itself, to which the 
liberality of Sir Frederick Madden and the Trustees of the British 
Museum afforded him the freest access. He has thus been enabled to 
produce, in a manner highly creditable to his scholarship and critical 
ability, what is virtually an entirely new collation of this celebrated 
text. 

The Genesis of the Earth and of Man: or, the History of Creation 
and the Antiquity and Races of Mankind, considered on Biblical and 
other Grounds. Edited by Stuart Poors, M.R.S.L., &e., 
of the British Museum. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860.—Every candid and thoughtful 
attempt to reconcile the claims of Revelation with those of science is 
entitled to commendation; and the work before us is both. The 
author meets the geological objections to the account given in Genesis 
of the six days’ work of creation by treating them as a series of 
visions; and those drawn from the supposed antiquity of the human 
race against the comparatively late origin attributed by the sacred 
writer to Adam and his posterity, by a revival of the old notion of a 
Pre-Adamite population, which he imagines to have been akin to the 
Negro family of nations. It is not unlikely that this latter theory 
amay become domesticated amongst the pliant theologians of South 
Carolina as the true orthodox doctrine. It would afford them a 
welcome peg on which to hang their apologies for slavery. We are 
quite sure, however, that the ingenious writer and his accomplished 
editor would be amongst the first to repudiate any such abuse of their 
ideas. The book is written with calmness and dignity, and embodies 
a vast amount of information of all sorts, so that its arguments and 
illustrations will be sure to interest even where they fail to convince. 

Philosophische Dogmatik, oder Philosophie des Christenthums (‘ Phi- 
losophical Dogmatic Theology, or the Philosophy of Christianity’). 
Von Cu. H. Wetsse. Second volume. Leipzig: S. Hirzel .London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860.—The separate title of this volume, 
‘The Creation of the World and of Man,’ indicates that it treats of 
the same subjects as the work just noticed. Whilst, however, the 
writer of ‘The Genesis of the Earth and Man’ is a staunch stickler for 
the plenary, or perhaps we should say, the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, Professor Weisse disencumbers himself of all difficulties pre- 
sented by the Mosaic narrative by the simple process of discarding that 
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